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H i lle wing Meets contain 
ce hiſtory of a perſon of a very 


* 


ingular and uncommon cha- 
= rater, who made the greateſt 
= figure during our late troubles, 
and the latter part of whoſe 
life was ; fll'd with a variety of great actions 
both in war and policy; who, from a private 
gentleman of no conſiderable fortune, raiſed" 
himſelf to the higheſt pitch of Power _ 
grandeur, obtain'd"the ſupreme thority an 
command over three nations, omg; pon Neve 
the moſt powerful Princes and States about 
us; a man whoſe good fortune in moſt of his 
— undertakings accompany d Him to the 
aft ; and who, after a continu d ſeries of ſuc- 
ceſſes, dy'd in the poſſeſfion of the 
ſovereign power, was interr'd among our Kings 
with a regal pomp, and had his death condot'd” 
by the greateſt Princes and States of Chriften- 
dom in folemn embaſſies to his ſon; It being a 
natural curioſity in men to know the chara- - 
cters of ſuch as have render'd themſelves fa- 
mous by uncommon exploits, I judg d a regu- 
lar and juſt account of the actions, proceed- 
ings, and management of this extraordinary 
Man, could not be unacceptable, 
A 2 AmoNg 
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th PREFACE 


Aon the many who have hitherto wrote 
of him, very. few have done it with temper ; 
ſome commending, others condemning him ; 
and both out of meaſure: I have therefore in 
compiling the following L1 E taken care to 
avoid both extremes; and declining either pa- 
negyric or ſatire, have faithfully related mat- 
ters of fact, and left the —. to judge of 
them as he {hall think fit. I have purpoſely 
avoided all reproachful terms and invidious 


reflections, which diſcover only the anger and 


malice of an author, whoſe buſineſs is only to 


deſcribe plain matters of fact without prejudice 
or partiality; this I have ſincerely endeavour d 


to do, having as freely ſet down thoſe actions 


of CRoMwELL which carry an ill aſpect with 
them, as I have thoſe which appear with a 
better face, and are by many of his adverſaries: 
acknowledg d to be praiſe-worthy; In ſhort, 
1 2 neither leſſen d his bad, nor multiply'd 
his good deeds, but have had a ſtrict regard to 

as far as 1 was by good authorities con- 
ww of it. | 
Tux Lives that have been hitherto written 
of this great Man, are manifeſtly faulty in ma- 
ny reſpects The foreign ones are rather ro- 
manges than biſtaries, being fill d with ſuch in- 
trignes, adventures, and actions, as our Enghſh 
writers ſpeak; not one word of. As to thoſe in 
our own language, they are either ſuch as diſ- 
cover the moſt ſervile flattery or bittereſt ran- 
cour, or are wrote in an odd ſort of ludicrous 
ſtile; and all of them are exceedingly defe- 
dive, wholly omitting ſeveral very remarkable 
tranſactions and occurrences, and very imper- 
fectly 


De PREFACE. 


fectly deſcribing many others. All theſe 
faults are carefully avoided in the following 
hiſtory, wherein I have endeavour'd to be as 
plain and intelligible as poſſible, and to omit 
no material fact or curious ſtory I could find 
ſupported by any good. authorities, Where 
our own and foreign writers diſagree in rela- 
ting the circumſtances, of a fact, I have follow- 
ed the former, ſuppoſing them to be the beſt 


= inform'd ; and when any of our own hiſtorians. 


differ, I uſually take notice of ſuch difference, 
that nothing may be related with a greater ap- 
pearance of certainty, than in proportion to. 
the real evidence it has to ſupport it. I have 
us'd and conſulted the Lives above-men- 
tion'd, that-nothing that is valuable-in them 
might be paſs'd by; tho I found them ſo very 
faulty in one reſpe& or other, that I uſtally 
choſe to take the ſtories which they have, 
from ſome other, authors of more approved 
credit, rather than from them : So that this is 
a work entirely new. e Py ay 6 
I Have been particularly very large upon 
that nice period, from the conclufion of the 
civil war to the King's death; and have given 
as particular and exact an account as poſſible of 
the differences between the Parliament and Ar- 
my, of the management between the King 
and Parliament, and between the King and 
the Army, of the diſſenſions between the A- 
gitators and ſuperior Officers about treating 
with the King, and how CRoMWELL was in- 
duc'd to deſert the King's intereſt, and recon- 
cile himſelf again to the Agitators; all which 

at laſt brought on the King's death. 
| As 


Ne PREFACE | 
As to the method I have taken in compo- 
fing the following LITE, it is divided ifitc 
three parts, and each part into ſeveral inet 
chapters. The firſt part contains the actions 
of this great Man during the life of King 
CHARLES I, to the death of that unfortunate 
Monarch: The ſecond deſcribes his actions 
under the Commonwealth government, from 
the King's death to the diſſolution of the Long. 
Parliament : And the third gives an account 
of his management and behaviour in his Pro- 
tectorſbip, from the diſſolution of the faid Par- 
liament to his death. To all this, as.a con- 
cluſion, I have added his character, his mag- 
nificent lying in ſtate, and pompous funeral; 
as alſo an Appendix, containing, ſome account 
of his children, and of the ſtate of affairs to 
the Reſtoration of King CHARLES II. Strict 
has been had to the chronology from 
pred weir to another. By this method I have 
conſulted the Reader's eaſe, as well as his plea- 
ſure and profit in the hiſtory itſelf. 22 
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Containing an account of his life and 


ations, to the time of the KING | 
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Some account of him till the breaking out of the 
War between the KING and PARLIAMENT. 


Beg LIVER CROMWEL L was born His birth 
9 at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599. His and de- 
T9 0 BS facher was Mr. Robert Cromwell, ſe- Cent. 
IVA $ cond ſon of Sir Henry Cromwell, and 
e brother of Sir Oliver, who at his 
houſe at Hinchinbrook, made the nobleſt enter- 
tainment for king James I. at his acceſſion to the 
Engliſh crown, that had ever been offer'd by a 
private ſubject. Sir Oliver had a very great eſ- 
tate; but our Oliver's father being a younger 
brother, had not above 3004. per annum. 

Tux name of this family was not originally 
"Cromwell, but Williams. Morgan Williams, _ 

or B „ 


1 And heir of William, of a very ancient 2 in 
1 Wales, married the ſiſter of the famous Thomas lord 
= | Cromwell, who was made earl of Eſſex 2 
He VIII. By het he had a fon named Richar: 
who when he grew up was knighted by king Henry, 
and took the name of his uncle Cromwell, tho? he 
kept the arms of Williams. He married Frances, 
daught& and coi of Sir Thomas Mur; and 
the diſſolution of the monaſteries, obtain*d 
all thoſe lands in Huntingdonſbire, which belon gd 
to any of them in that county, which amounted 
to a prodigious value: And this was the firſt ſet- 
ting of this family in that county. Of this Str 
RNicbard Cromwell, we have the following account: 
On the iſt of May, 1540, there was held a ſolemn 
triumph at Veſtminſter before fing Henry VIII. by 
Sir John Dudley, Sir Richard Cromwell, and four 
other challengers; which was proclaĩm'd in France, 
Spain, Scotland, and Flanders : Oh tlie fond day 
at tournaments, Sir Richard Cromwell overthrew 
Mr. Palmer off his horſe ; and on the fifth day at 
Barryers, he likewiſe overthrew Mr. Cuſpey, to his 
and the challengers great honour. He had a ſon, 
Sir Henry Cromwell, (our protector's grandfather) 
ho was knighted by queen Elizabeth in the ſixth 
year of her reign. This Sir Henry married Joan, 
daughter and heir of Sir Ralph Warren, and made 
his chief feat upon the ruins of a houſe of nuns at | 
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 Hinchinbrook, He was a very worthy gentleman, | . 
and was highly honour'd and belov'd both in N 
court and country. He had ſix ſons; Oliver, te 
(already mention d) Robert, Henry, Richard, Pbi- Ia 
lip, and Ralph, The ſecond ſon, Mr. Robert te 


_ Cromwell, who was alſo a gentleman of very 
good reputation in his country, and was no leſs p 
eſteem'd than any of his anceftors for perſonal * 
worth, married the daughter of Sir Richard Stew- li 
1 | 'ard, and by her had the famous Oliver, the ſub- th 
| ect of the enſuing hiſtory, 


Troven 


Orry „ 


Tnuougu Mr. Robert had but a ſmall 
eſtate, yet he took great care of is {ſon's education, © 
ſending him, when E to 
e was Anon 3 Ridageat: 


8 --- 
His edu- 


cation and 
manner of 


the univerſity of life. 


„though *twas abſerv'd, e not ſo 
_ — to action. Whilſt - 


he was there his father died, upon which he re- 
turn d home, and led an extravagant kind of life, 
addicting himſelf to ſuch follies as young perſons 
are too ap 
advis d to fend him up to Lincoln i- Inn, where he 
beteok himſelf to the ſtudy of the law : But not 
liking that ſedentary employment, he ſoon return'd 
Again into 


his paternal eſtate, At length he became greatly 


reform d, and 
and having an eſtate of four or five hundred pounds 

per annum, left him by Sir Robert Steward, his 

uncle by his mother's ſide, he married Elizabeth, 


—— of Sir James Baucber. 


t to fall into; ſo chat his mother was 


—＋ mighty ſober and religious; 


the country, and followed his former 
vicious courſes, to the waſting of a great part of 


Ar rx his reformation, he adher'd for ſome He falls in 


time to the church of England, very devoutly at- 

tending on the public ſervice ; but at length, l. 
ing into the hands of ſome Puritans, he became a 
zealous friend to that party; frequently entertain- 
ing their miniſters at his houſe. After this time he 
is faid to have been ſo ſcrupulouſly juſt, that hav- 
ing ſome years before won thirty pounds of one 
Mr. Calton at play, he now paid it him back again, 
telling him that he had got it by indirect and un- 


with the 
Puritans. 


lawful means, and that 1t would be a fin in him 


to keep it any longer. 
Wr hear nothing of his acting in a public ca- 
Pacity till the year 1628, when he was one of the 


1628, 


Is one of 
the come 


committee of religion in king Charles's third par- mittee of 
liament, and gave information to the houſe, that religion 


the biſhop of MVincheſter countenanced ſome who 
Preached downright popery, and that *rwas by his 
B 2 


in king 
Char 2 $ 
third par- 


means liament. 
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. draining 


ment. Long Parliament. 


means that Dr. Manwaring was promoted to a rich 
living; concluding, I theſe be ſteps to church pre- 

ferment, what are we ſhortly to expelt? Fre 
1637. Tux power of archbiſhop Laud growing grie- 
His deſign vous to the Puritans, he being very fevere in his 
of remov- proceedings againſt them, many of them began to 
29 think of taking refuge in foreign plantations; and 
land pre- ſuch numbers of families actually tranſported them- 


vented. ſelves, that the government at length taking um- 


brage at it, publiſh'd a proclamation, to reſtrain 

the diſorderly tranſporting his majeſty*s ſubjects 

to the plantations in America, without a royal li- 

cence, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, together with Sir 

. Matthew Boynton, Sir William Conſtable, Sir Ar- 

thur Haſlerigg, Mr. John Hampden, and ſeveral 

other gentlemen, were preparing to remove them- 

ſelves, and were actually embark*d for that pur- 

"poſe ; but were prevented by the ſaid proclamation, 

and the following Order of council, That the 

lord treaſurer of England ſhould take ſpeedy and 

0 effectual courſe for the ſtay of eight ſhips now 

nin the river of Thames prepared to go for News- 
England, and ſhould likewiſe give order for the 

«+ putting on land all the paſſengers and proviſions 
therein intended for the vovage.” And thus 

Mr. CromwelPs voyage to New- England was pre- 

1638. ABovurT the year 1638, the king and ſome lords 
He oppo- became undertakers for draining the fen-lands in 
les the * Lincolnſhire, and the Iſle of Ely. This project was 
oppos'd by ſeveral, chiefly by the town of Cam- 
bridge; and Mr. Oliver Cromwell boldly headed 
this party againſt the undertakers for draining the 
»640; fens. By this means, and by promiling his farther 
Is choſen aſſiſtance in their behalf, he got to be elected bur- 
to lerve in geſs for the town of Cambridge in 1640, to ſerve in 


he I . : | 
Pali that parliament, which was afterwards called the 


Ix 


of the tens. 


Orty ER CROMWELL, 


Ix this parliament he ſoon ſhew'd himſelf a zeal- 
ous and forward oppoſer of grievances in religion; 
and tis ſaid, that one time when Sir Thomas Chi- ances of 
chely and Mr. Harwick were talking with him in religion. 


the houſe about the affair of religion, he faid,. 7 


can tell you, Sirs,. what I wou'd not have, the 1 


cannot tell what I won d. 


He was a great promoter of the commons grand 1641. 


remonſtrance of all the grievances in the nation from r 


the king's acceſſion to that time, which was pre- 


ſoon after the Iriſb rebellion and maſſacre, in which 
above 150,000 Proteſtants, men, women, and chil- 
= dren, were barbarouſly murder'd by the Papiſts. 
A day having been appointed for retaking this re- 
monſtrance into the conſideration of the houſe, upon 
its not being call'd for till noon that day, twas urg*d 
and conſented to, that it ſhould be deferr*d till the 


next morning; upon which occaſion Mr. Cromwell His diſ- 


courſe 
» i „with the 
it, fince that day wou'd ſoon have determin'd it ? lord Fall- 


ask*d the lord Falkland, Why-be was for deferring 


3 

Concerns 
himſelf in 
he griev- 


ſented to his majeſty at his return from Scotland, — 


f / 


Who anſwer'd, There would not be time enough, for land upon 


ſure it would take ſome debate ; to which the other it. 


reply'd, A very ſorry one, concluding it would be 
oppoſed but by a few: But the debate being en- 
ter'd upon about nine the next morning, continu'd 
all that day and the night following till three in 


the morning, when it was carried for the remon- 


ſtrance by nine voices only, And when the houſe 
broke up, the lord Falkland ask*d Mr. Cromwell, 
Whether there bad been a debate? Who anſwer'd, 
He would take his Word another time; and whiſper- 
ing him in the ear, ſolemnly aſſur'd him, That if the 
remonſtrance had not paſs d, be would have /old all 
he had the next morning, and never have ſeen Eng- 
land more; and he knew many other honeſt men of 1 
ſame reſolution. =P 

THe difference between the king and parlia- 
ment (occaſioned by evil counſels on one hand, and 


B 3 Con- 


1642, continual jealouſies and fears on the other) was por, 
The civil grown to ſuch a height, that ſoon after the preſent - 


We LIFE of 


ing this remonſtrance, it broke out into an open 


out. ar between them; of which, ſo far as concerns 


our preſent purpoſe, we ſhall give ſome account 
in the following chapters. „ 
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Cnay. II. 


| From the breaking out of tbe civil war, to the 
battle of Marſton-Moor. | 


T the breaking out of the war, Mr. Cromwe!! 

was commiſſioned by the parliament, to be 
captain of a troop of hotfe, which he ſpeedily rais'd 
in his own country, In liſting them, he had re- 
gard to ſuch only as he thought to be ſtout and re- 
lolute ; and having compleated his troop, he us'd 


His ftrata- this att to prove them: Upon their firſt muſter, near 


gem to try 


H e ſecures 


ſome of the king's garriſons, he privily plac'd twelve 
of them in an ambuſcade, who with a trumpet ſound- 
ing a charge, made furiouſly towards the body, of 
which above twenty, thinking they came from the 
enemy, preſently fled for fear, whom Cromwell 
immediately caſhier'd, and mounted their horſes | 
with ſuch as were more bold and couragious. 
THe univerſity of Cambridge being not far off 
him, he very ſeaſonably ſecured it for the parlia- 
ment, when a great quantity of the college- plate 
was juſt upon the point of being convey*d to the 
king at Oxford. And fo active and induftrious was 
he, that when Sir Thomas Connesby, high-ſheriff of 
Hertfordſhire, was going to proclaim the earl of 
Eſſex, the parliament's general, and all his adhe- 
rents traytors, at St. Albans, on a market-day, he 
ruſhed unawares into the town with a party of horſe, i 
ſurpriz d the ſheriff and his aſſiſtants, and ſent them 
priſoners 
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ners to London, to the no ſmall ſatisfaction of 

the parliament, who gave him the thanks of the 

houſe, from this time looking upon him as a very 
promiſing perſon for their ſervice, | 

' In the year 1643, he was advanced to the degree 1643. 
of a colonel, and by his own management rais'd a He is 
regiment of a thouſand horſe, with which he rang'd _ he 
about, and with great induſtry obſtructed many is very 
levies for the king in Cambridgeſhire, Eſſex, Suf- active for 
folk, and Norfolk; and particularly he deteated the the — 
project of a counter-afſociation for the king's ſer- 
vice, contriv'd by Sir Foha Pettus, Sir Edward 

Barker, and other gentlemen, at the town of Le- 
ftoff in Suffolk, with great ſecreſy and celerity en- 

tering the town and ſurprizing them all. Here he 

alſo gain d good ſtore of ammunition, ſaddles, pi- 

ſtols, powder, ſhot, and ſeveral engines of war, 
ſufficient to have ſerv'd a conſiderable force. And 

he ſurpriz*d thoſe gentlemen in the very nick of 

time; for as many more, who were before liſted, 

delign'd the very next day to have met at the ſame 

place, and if their deſign had ſucceeded, the whole 

country had been in great danger of being loſt. 

So that this action of Cromwe!Ps was a very ſea- 
ſonable ſervice to the parliament, and prov'd a 

great diſcouragement to all the king's party both 

in Suffolk, and Norfolk. | 

AFTER this, he was ſent to guard ſome ammu- Takes 

nition from Warwick to Glouceſter, and by the — _ : 
way to took Hil/den-houſe, and in it Sir Alexander | 
Denton, the owner, colonel Smith, many inferior 

officers, about a hundred horſe, thirteen barrels of 
powder, and about a hundred and fifty common 
ſoldiers, beſides forty lain z then he gave an alarm Made 

to Oxford, and ſo went on to Glouceſter, — = 

He was now made lieutenant-general to the earl 3 of 

of Mancheſter ; and having rais'd a greater force of Manch-- 
ſuch as came freely in to him, he march'd towards H dad 
Lincolnſhire, with a reſolution to aſſiſt thoſe forces Mn? 


towards - 


B 4 Which Newark, 


1 
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riſons then held for the king. In his march 
thro' Huntingdon/hire, he diſarm'd many who were 
ill affected to the parliament. He was now above 
two thouſand ſtrong, and receiv'd an addition of 
horſe from captain Hotham. At his firſt approach 
| before-Newark he perform'd a good piece of ſer- 


too raſhly quartering near the town, was in the 

night ſet upon by the garriſon, which made a 

great ſally, and ſurrounded and took all his men. 

But the alarm coming to Cromwell,” he advanc'd 

and at ten o'clock at night fell upon the Newar- 

kers, reſcued captain Wrays troop, and took three 

of theirs, with the ſlaughter of many of them. Af- 

ter this, ſetting down before the town, he took 

many men and colours at ſeveral times; and ſoon 

Routs the after meeting with twenty-four troops of the king's 

kings horſe and dragoons near Grantham, he encoun- 

rr ter'd them with ſuch fury and reſolution, that tho? 

Grant ham. he had but ſeven troops with him, he entirely rout- 

ed them. be ih, 14- 

Tux earl of Newcaſtle, being inform'd that the 

lord Willoughby of Parham had got poſſeſſion of the 

town of Gainsborough for the parliament, ſent his 

brother colonel Cavendiſh, lieutenant-general of his 

army, with a great party of horſe and dragoons to 

ſummon it, himſelf marching after with the foot. 

3 Upon this Croniwell reſolv'd to attempt the relief 

> = of that place, and with twelve troops of horſe and 

dragoons march'd thither, where he found the ene- 

my, who were drawn up near the town, to be 

more than thrice his number, and no way to at- 

tack them, but through a gate and up hill; not- 

withſtanding which diſadvantages, he undauntedly 

fell upon them, and after ſome diſpute, entirely 

defeated them, killing many of their officers, and 
among them, lieutenant - general Cavendiſh, 


* 


which lay about Newark, one of the ſtrongeſt gar-- 


vice: for captain Wray with his Lincolnſhire horſe. 
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OLIVER CROMWEII. 
Or this action Cromwell himſelf gives the fol- His own 
lowing account, in a letter dated July 31. Ice . 
% march'd after taking of Burleigh, to Grant- feat of ge- 
«< ham, and was join'd by the Lincolneers at North neral Ca- 
<«. Scales, ten miles from Gainſborough. About a 94/5. 
e mile anda half from the town, we met the for- 
<« Jorn of the Enemy, who drove a troop of our 
e dragoons back to their main body. We advanc'd 
ce and came to the bottom of a ſteep hill, which 
ce we could not well get up but by ſome tracts; 
ce and the body of the enemy endeavourd to hin- 
der us, but we prevaiPd and gain'd the top of it. 
6 This was done by the Lincolneers, who had the 
e yan-guard. A great body of the enemy's 
«© horſe faced us there, at about a muſket-ſhot di- 
& ſtance, and a good reſerve of a full regiment of 
“ horſe behind it. We did what we could to put 
our men in good order, and the enemy advanc'd 
ce towards us to prevent it, and take us at a diſad- 
vantage; but in ſuch order as we were, we 
charged their great body, I having the right 
* wing. We came up horſe to horſe, where we 
«*« diſputed a pretty while with our ſwords and piſ- 
<< tols, all keeping cloſe order, ſo that one could 
not break the other, At laſt the enemy ſhrink- 
_ ing a little, our men ſoon perceiv'd it preſſed 
in upon them, and routed their whole body, 
* ſome flying on one ſide, and others on the o- 
ther, of the enemy's reſerve. Our men purlu'd 
them with good execution about ſix miles. I 
<< perceiving the reſerve ſtil] unbroken, kept back 
my major Mballey from the purſuit, and with 
my own troop, and two troops more of my regi- 
ment, we got into a body. In this reſerve was 


* * gh >» 1 Lag bd 
- 
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; general Cavendiſh, who one while faced me, 
7 another while faced four of the Lincoln troops, 
| ** which were all of ours that engaged the reſerve, 


** thereſt being in purſuit of thoſe who fled. Ge- 
* neral Cavendiſh. charged the Lincolneers and 
_ **© routed 


Marches 
to Boon. 


de routed them. Immediately I fell on his rear 
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« with my three troops, which did fo aſtonifh 
« him, that he gave over the chaſe, and would 
have deliver*d himſelf from me; but I p | 
4 on, forced him down a hill, and below it drove 
the general and ſome of his foldiers into a quag- 
< mire, where my captain-lieytenant flew him with 
<« a thruſt under his ſhort ribs, The reft of the 
& body was wholly routed, not one man ſtaying 
on the place.“ 22 ä 
HERE Whitelock ſays, This was the begin- 
<< ning of his (viz, Cromtuell's) great fortunes, and 
< now he began to appear to the world. He had a 
<« brave regiment of horſe of hiscountrymen, moſt 
<& of them'freeholders, and freeholders ſons, who 
upon matter of conſcience engag'd in this quar- 


rel under Cromwell, And thus being well arm'd 


* within, by the ſatisfaction of their own conſci- 
<< ences, and without, by good iron arms, they 
would as one man, ſtand firmly, and charge 
** deſperately.” CromwelP's policy was very much 
ſeen in making choice of ſuch men as theſe, who 


had a perſuaſion they were engag'd in the cauſe of 


God, to ſerve under him againſt the king's party. 


Tus was Gain/boroughreliev'd z but the victors 


had but a ſhort time of rejoicing, for within two 
or three hours, the routed enemy rallying, and 
joining with the reſt of NewcaſHe's army, march'd 
againſt them; whereupon they retreated to Lincoln 
that night in good order, and without any loſs, 
facing the enemy with three troops at a time, 
whilſt they drew off the reſt. Lincoln not being 
defenſible, Cromwell march'd the next day to Bo/- 
ton, to join the earl of Mancheſter, who with his 
new rais'd forces had very ſeaſonably reduc'd Lynn 


under the power of the parliament. 


1644. 


Io prevent any farther addition to Manchefter”s 
forces, the earl of Newcaſtle advanc'd with his ar- 
my, and detatch'd a ſtrong party of horle and dra- 

| goons 
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goons towards Boſton, appearing by their Stand- 1644. 
ards, to be eighty ſeven troops, commanded by www 
Sir John Henderſon an old ſoldier, who under- 
ſtanding that Cromwell was drawn out towards him 
with the horſe and dragoons, made haſte to engage 
him, before the earl of Mancheſter, with the foot, 
could march up; as accordingly it happen d at a 
place call'd Windſby-field, near Horn- caſtle. In Is in great 
the firſt ſnock 1 horſe was Killed and fell — 
upon him, and as he roſe, he was again knock d , __ 
. by the gen that charged him, ſup- = 
pos d to be Sir Ingram Hopton, though others ſay 
captain Portington, who afterwards plainly told him, 
That be aimed at hisnoſe when he hit his horſe on the head. 
He never was in more danger in his life ; but with 
difficulty he got remounted upon a poor horſe in a 
ſoldier's hand, and charg'd the enemy with great re- 
ſolution, The encounter was very ſharp, but laſt- 
ed not an hour before the royaliſts were entire- 
ly routed by Mancheſter's troops, about 1500 
of them being kilfd, among whom was the 
lord Viddrington, Sir Ingram Hopton, and other 
perſons of quality. Very few were killed on the 
parliament fide. . The routed forces were purſued 
by the parlimentarians almoſt as far as Lincoln; in 
which purſuit feveral of them were killed and taken 
priſoners, and many horſes and arms taken. In 
purſuance of this victory, the earl of Mancheſter 
march'd directly to Lincoln, fat down before it, 
and ſummon'd it, and afterwards took it by ſtorm, 
with very inconfiderable loſs. 
AFTER this, the earl, with his lieutenant-gene- Advances- 
ral Cromwell, advanced to re-inforce the ſiege of to the 
York, which was then inveſted by the Scorch ge- 1 * 
neral Leven, and the lord Fairfax. Soon after, 
prince Rupert arriving with about eighteen thou- 
ſand men, cauſed the beſiegers to raiſe the ſiege; 
who joining their forces, reſolved to watch his 
motions, and to fight him if they found occaſion: 
| | But 
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wh - 1644. But a little to refteſh themſelves, and furniſh them- 
WE Gy elves with proviſions which they wanted, they 
| march'd towards Tadeafter. mn. 
Tu E prince elevated with ſucceſs, and not 
thinking it enough to have relieved the city, if he 
did not defeat the enemy, contrary to the advice 
of thoſe that were with him, he march'd after 
them, and finding them at Marſton- Moor, forc'd. 

- them to a.battlez in which the left wing of his 
army commanded by himſelf, charging the par- 
liament's right, ſo totally routed them, that the 
three parliament generals, Leven, Fairfax, and 
Mancheſter quitted the field, and fled towards Ca- 
wood caſtle. Here the prince purſued his enemies 

too far, which loſt him the day. The three gene- 
rals being thus beaten out of the field, the honour 
Gains the of the day fell to Cromwell; for the left wing of 
— Au the parliament's army, commanded by him, en- 
Mn gag d the prince's right, commanded by the earl 
of Newcaſtle, who had gain'd an advantageous piece 
of ground upon Marſton-Moor, and cauſed a bat- 
tery to be erected upon it, from which captain 
Walton, CromwelPs ſiſter's ſon, was wounded by a 
| ſhot in the knee: Hereupon Cromwell order'd two 
held-pieces to be brought for annoying the enemy, 
appointed two regiments of foot to guard them ; 
who marching for that end, were ſet upon by the 
foot of the prince's right wing, that fir'd thick 
upon them from the ditches, Upon this both ſides 

| leconding their foot, were wholly engag'd, who 
before had only ſtood facing one another. The 
horſe on each fide fought with the utmoſt bravery 
and courage; for having diſcharg'd their piſtols, 
and Hung them at each others heads, they fell to 
it with their ſwords ; but after a very obſtinate | 
diſpute, the victory was obtain'd by CromwelPs 
brigade, prince Rupert's right wing being totally 
routed and flying, and the Parliament's horſe pur- 
Kung and killing many of them in their fight. 

An 
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And now the left wing of the prince's army, who 1644. 
had been victors, came back to their former ground. 
being confident of victory, and utterly ignorant ot 
what had befallen the right; but before they could 
put themſelves into any order, they were charg'd 
and entirely routed by the reſerves of Cromwell's 
rn eue non 21 
Or RRR accounts are given of this battle, but 
all agree in aſcribing to Cromwell'the glory of the 
action. Some ſay he was wounded in the right 
arm at the firſt charge, and went off to have it dreſ- 
ſed ; and returning to his poſt, found the army in 
that diſorder as is above related. Any other man, 
ſays F. Orleans, would have run with the ſtream, 
and followed ſuch examples as he need not bluſh 
at, to ſeek his ſafety by flight. Cromwell rather 
choſe to ſhow what good ſenſe could do, when ſe- 
conded by valour. He preſently. perceiv'd that 
the conquerors were in as much confuſion as the 
conquered, thoſe who purſued obſerving no more 
order than thoſe that fled; but that there were 
ſome brigades of his. army that ſtood firm, and had 
not yet been engaged. He made no ſcruple to 
put himſelf at their head, and charging with theſe 
freſh troops, whom his own prowels inſpired with - 
new courage, he fo vigorouſly attack'd the enemy. 
whom victory had made careleſs of keeping their 
ranks, that this unexpected turn chang'd the ſcene 
at once, and entirely broke them. 
Or the king's forces above four thouſand were 
ſlain and fifteen hundred taken priſoners; among 
whom were Sir Charles Lucas, major-general Por- 
ter, major-general Tilyard, with about a hundred 
officers more. All the artillery, great numbers 
of arms, and a good quantity of ammunition and 
baggage, fell alſo into the par liamentarians hands; 
the prince's own ſtandard, with the arms of the 
Palatinate, was likewiſe taken, with many others 
both of horſe and foot. Of the parliamentarians 
1004. | not 
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| alfa. noe above three hundred were lin, This famous 
WAA battle was fought on the ſecond day of July. Crom- 
well was cried up for his and con- 
— — name of demſdes from the 
ſtrength of his troops, which could 
by no means be broken or divided. Prince Ru- 
pert and his confederates being thus defeated, ny 


quarrel'd among themſelves, one 
other for this miſcariage 5 whereupon — 2 
Netocuftle, quality, departed out of 


the kingdom. The ſiege of 2 York was now re- 
new'd, which city deſpairing of freſh ſuccuors, was 
foort ſurrender d to the parliament by 'Sir Thomas 
TI who had been - roger. gray din it. 


8 * 


A Wk, 
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C RO MV EL began now to be wury much 

taken notice of, ſome admiring, and others 

envying his great ſucceſs, and dreading his aſpir- 

karl of ing temper and -enterprizing genius. The lord 

E/ex, and general Eſſex and the Scatch commiſſioners were 

Fo 2 .c;_ Particularly jealous of him, ſo that they were once 

Obers jea- in conſultation, together with Mr. Hollts, Sir Phi- 

tous of lip Stapleton, Sir John Meyrick, and others, how 

Cromwe!). to get rid of him, and ſent to ſerjeant Maynard 

and Whitelock about it; who being come, the earl 

of Eſex told them, that he had ſent for them to 

have their advice and counſel upon a matter of 

great importance to both kingdoms; whereupon, 

at his defire, the chancellor of Scotland ſpake to 
them, in the Scotch dialect, as follows: 


. Chancel- 


lor Low A. Maynard and Mr. Whitelock, 7 can afſire 
ſpeech a- _=_ of the great opinion, both my brethren and ſelf 
nn lade Y wworth and abilities, elſe we ſhould not 


have 
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have defir'd this meeding with you == rp hong ard 2644 - 
his  excellency's pleaſure, that 7 (hold argv REI 
with the matter upon "whilk your Counſel befor d 
Pal by amend, ad iy ri fn 


92 ken vary Wel, that lieutenart-general Crom- 
well is 0 friend of ours and fince the advance of 
bur army into England, be has uſed all under-band 
aud cunnitig means o tak off from our honour, and 
merit bf this kingdom, un evil . F our hazards 
und ſervices; but fo it is, and wwe ane meverthelefs 
fully ſai d of the affettions and gratitude of the 

people of the nation in general. 

It i requiſite for us, and for tarrying on 
the cauſe f the | „ That this' obſtacle or 
remora be removed out: of the way, Thom we foreſee 
will be w ſmall impetlintent to us in the gude deſign 
we have undertaken. 

He not only is ub friend to us and the goverument 
of our church, but he is alſo no well-wwiller to his ex- 
cellency, «whom you and we have all cauſe to love and 
honour ; and if be be permitted to go on this way, it 
may, 1 fear (endanger the tobole buſineſs; therefore 
we are ip adviſe 2: gone cout ſe ta le taken for fen 
vention of this miſchief, + 

Dou ken vary weele the accord betvint 'the twa 
nations, and the union by the Solemn-League and 
Covenant; and if any ve an incendiary between the 
twa nations, how hr" is to be proceeded againſt. Now 
the matter is, wherein we deſire your opinions, what 
you tak the meaning of the word incendiary to be, 
and whether the lieutenant-general be not fick an in- 
cendiary, as is meant thereby; and whilk way wud 
be beſt to tak to proceed againſt him, if be be proved 

| fi an incendiary, that we may clepe bis wings from 
ſoaring to the prejudice of our cauſe. 

Now you may ken, that by our law'in Scotland, 
we clepe him an incendiary wha kindleth coals of 
contention, and raiſetb differences in the tate, to 

the 
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. Archbp, 
Williams 
__ warns | 
the king 
of him. 


.. the publick damage; and be in tanquam publicus ho- 
Vw tis patriz Whether your law be the ſame or not, 


of the word incendiary,” was the ſame here as 
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you ken beſt, who are mickle learned therein, and 


therefore we deſire your judgments in theſe points. 


Io this Mr. Whitelock anfwer'd; * that the ſenſe 


* in Scotland; but whether lieutenant-general 
* Cromwell be ſuch an incendiary muſt be prov'd, 
either by his words or actions: That he look*d 
* upon him to be a gentleman of quick and ſubtile 
parts, and who had a great intereſt in both houſes 


of parliament, and that it would be needful to 


collect ſuch particular paſſages concerning him, 
as might be ſufficient to prove him an incendiary, 
<© before they could expect the parliament ſhould 
proceed againſt him.“ Mr. Hollis, Sir Philip 
Stapleton, and ſome others, gave an account of 
ſome particular paſſages and words of CromwelPs, 


and ſaid, that he had not that intereſt in the par- 


liament as was ſuppos'd; and they would willing- 
ly have been upon the accuſation of him; but the 


Scotch commiſſioners were not ſo ready to join with 
them in it, and ſo the lieutenant-general eſcap'd:. 


CROMWELL was now alſo very much dreadert 
by the king's party. His majeſty being at Oxford, 


was willing to have the particular advice of that 
| known ſtateſman archbiſnop Milliams; and ſo wrote 


to him at Aberconway in Wales to come to him. The 


archbiſhop accordingly waiting on the king, ad- 


vis'd him by all means to come to an agreement 
with the parliament; for ſince the Scots were come 
into England in ſuch numerous armies, and the 


Engliſh of the parliaments party, in theſe two laſt 


years, had acquir*d a military knowledge, it would 
in all appearance be impoſſible for the king long to 
reſiſt their forces. But above all, he warned him, 
to have a care of Cromwell, declaring him to be 
the moſt dangerous enemy the king had ; and _ 

| | ore 
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fore humbly moved, that either he would win him 1644. 
over to his ſide by promiſes of fair treatment, or wu 
catch him by ſome ſtratagem, and cut him ſhort. 
This is faid to have made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the king, that he was heard to fay, I would ſome 
would do me the good ſervice io bring Cromwell to me 
alive or dead. | | 

ABouT four months after the fight at Marſton- 
moor, happened the ſecond battle of Newbury, 
where Cromwell is ſaid to have endanger'd the 
king's perſon, had not the earl of Cleveland in- 
terpos'd, and bore off the purſuit, This battle Difference 
was the occaſion of an irreconcilable breach be- between 
tween him and the earl of Mancheſter, Cromwell — - — 
accus'd the earl of cowardly betraying the parlia- of Man- 
ment, for that he might very eaſily have defeated chefter. 
the king's army; when he drew off his cannon, 
if he would have ſuffer'd him, with his own bri- 
gade to have charg'd them in their retreat; but 
that the earl obſtinately oppos'd all advice and im- 
portunity, giving no other reaſon, than That if he 
did overthrow the king's army, the king would always 
have another to keep up the war ; but if his army 
ſhould be overthrown at that nice junfture, they 
ſhould be all rebels and traitors, and executed and 
forfeited by the law. This laſt expreſſion was hei- 
nouſly taken by the parliament, as if the earl be- 


liev'd the law was againſt them, after they had ſo 


often declared, that the law was on their ſide. 
The earl acknowledg'd, that he had in effect 
** ſaid, That they would be treated as traitors if 
** their army was defeated, when he diſlik'd the 
lieutenant-general's advice, in expoſing the 
** army to an unſeaſonable hazard.” And then 
recriminating upon his adverſary, ſaid, ** That at 
another time, Cromwell freely diſcourſing with 
** him of the ſtate of the kingdom, and propoſing 
** an expedient, the earl anſwer'd, that the par- 
** lament would never approve it; to which _ 

* a C © qe, 
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1644. © «ell immediately reply'd, My lord, if you will 
WY ** flick firm to honeft men, you will find an army at 
your command, that will give the lazy to king and 
| ** parliament : which diſcourſe, he ſaid, made a 
C great impreſſion upon him; and finding him 
*« man of very deep deſigns, he was the more 
<* careful to preſerve an army, which he believ'd 4 
46 ſtill faithful to the parliament.” Theſe matters 
were never thoroughly examin'd, tho? the animo- 
ſities encreaſed, and the parties on both ſides open- 
ly appeared againſt each other, to the dividing of 
the city, as well as of the parliament, 3 
A MIGHTY party in the parliament began now | 
to be diſfatisfy'd with their old generals, thinking 
them too much inclin'd to a with the king, 
and too great favourers of the Presbyterian party. 
Hereupon they are for having the army new mo- 
delFd ; and that their old friends might be the 
more civilly diſmifgd from their military poſts, | 
they endeavour to procure an ordinance, for incapa- 
citating all members of parliament for ſuch poſts. | 
Cromwell was a great promoter of this deſign, and | 
after ſome had led the way, made a ſpeech in the 
His ſpeech houſe for that purpoſe, declaring, ©** That there 
in parlia- 4 ere many things upon which he never reflected 
——4 before, yet upon re- conſideration, he could not | 
denying but own that all was very true; and till there 
ordinance. ©* was a perfect reformation in thoſe particulars re- | 
| * commenced to them, nothing they took in hand 
would proſper : That the parliament had done 
„ wiſely in the beginning of the war, to engage 
many of their members in the moſt dangerous 
<< parts of it, that the nation might ſee they de- 
4 | ** fign'd not to embark others in perils, whilſt | 
T& ' © themſelves fat ſecurely out of gun-ſhot, but 
= ** would march with them where the danger moſt 
4 ** threaten'd ; and thoſe honourable perſons, who 
19 had thus expoſed themſelves, had merited fo 
1 * muchof their country, — 
: 6c 


* 
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: & be held in perpetual veneration; and whatever 1644. 
1 6 ſhould be well done after them, would be im 
; | $6, puted to their example. But now God had ſo ö 
= * bleſſed their army, that there had grown up with 
a e jt many excellent officers, who were fitter for 
4 * much greater charges than they now enjoy d; 
tc therefore he deſir'd them not to be terrify'd with 
Y “ an imagination, that they ſhould want able men 
4 to fill the greateſt vacancy : for beſides that ir 
„vas not good to put ſo much truſt in any arm of 
i «© fleſh, as to think ſuch a cauſe as this depended 
| upon any one man, he aſſur'd them, that they 
W IH *« had officers in their army, who were fit to be 
8 | « generals in any enterprize in Chriſtendom.” He ; 
added, © He thought nothing ſo neceſſary as to | 
4 1 yindicate the parliament from partiality towards 
” | 5 their own members; and profter'd to lay down 
* * his own commiſſion in the army, and deſir'd, 
* & that an ordinance might be prepar'd, to make 
. e it unlatvyful for any member of either houſe to 
7 | << hold any office in the army, or any place in the 
© ſtate ;?? and fo concluded. with an enlargement 
upon the vices and corruptions crept into the ar- 
4 my, and freely told them, That till the whole 
— army were new modelPd, and brought under 
7 sſtricter diſcipline, they muſt not expect any re- 
. ** markable ſucceſs in any undertaking.” In con- 
4 cluſion, a committee was appointed to prepare an 
ordinance for the excluſion of all members from 
x the fore-mentioned truſts ; which took up much 
4 | time, and was long debated, but in the end paſs'd, 
& | and was called the /elf-denying ordinance. 
| SOME time before, Cromwell had orders from He joins 
| the houſe to march with all ſpeed into the weſt, to Fer, 
ut and writes 


| Join Sir William Waller; which he according- to the — 
we ly did, and being join'd they beat up Goring's liament. 
@ quarters, who thereupon fled to Exeter, It ſeems 
14 there had been'fome behaviour in CromwelPs regi- 
* ment, that gave offence to the parliament; for he 

| 2 now 
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1644. now ſent a letter to the houſe, informing them, 
That ſince his coming to his regiment, their car- 
| <« riage had been obedient, reſpective, and valiant ; 
<« a good teſtimony whereof they gave in the late 
ce defeat of Long's regiment : That they were ſor- 
e ry for their former mutinous carriage, and deſir'd 
© him to ſend their moſt humble petition to both 
“ houſes, That they might again be received into 
" pref e and their former offence fully par- 
don d; promiſing a valiant teſtimony of their fu- 
c ture ſervice? which petition was well accepted 
by the parliament. After this, he march'd to 
Cerne in Dorſetſhire, where he was join'd by the 
colonels Holborn and Popham. The enemy coming 
within three miles of them undiſcover*d, Cromwell 
drew into the field there, with defign to fight 
them, tho? ſuperior to him in number; which th 
perceiving, drew off ; and Cromwell was fatther re- 
inforc'd by the regiments of Norton and Cook, &c. 
1643. Uros the paſling of the /elf-denying- ordinance, 
The army the army, which had been much diminiſhed by ſick- 
new mo- neſs and a late defeat in the weſt, was order'd to 
dell'd. be recruited to one and twenty thouſand men, 
namely, fourteen thouſand foot, ſix thouſand horſe, 
and one thouſand dragoons; and Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax was commiſſion'd general. They who were re- 
moved from their commands in the army by this 
ordinance, were the earl of Eſſex, the earl of Man- 
cheſter, the earl of Denbigh, the earl of Warwick, 
Sir William Waller, lord Grey of Groby, major- 
pony Maſſy, &c. Cromwell was likewiſe to have 
olt his command, and came to H/indſor to take 
leave of the new general; but ſuch intereſt had been 
made in the committee of both kingdoms at Weſt- 
miſter, or they were ſo ſenſible of his rare talent 
for war, that they had ſent orders to general Fair- 
fax to detach a party of horſe to lie between Oxford 
and Worceſter, tor intercepting the correſpondence 
between the king and prince Rupert, and . par- 
| ticularly 


\ 


* 
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ticularly recommended lieutenant· general Cromwell 1645. 
for that ſervice; who went away with a good par 
ty of horſe and dragoons, and defeated a brigade 

of the king's horſe under the earl of Northampton Cromwveli's 
and Goring, at Iſlig-bridge, kilPd ſeveral, and took 2 at 


five hundred horſe, and two hundred priſoners, 2 


whereof ſeveral were officers and perſons of quali- 
ty, as alſo the queen's ſtandard, beſides many othe 
trophies of honour. | a 


Hr purſued the routed remnant to Bletchington- He takes 


houſe, where colonel Vindebant commanded; who o_ bing- 
being ſummoned by victorious Cromwell, and per- one. 
ſuaded by his beautiful young bride and the ladies 

that came to viſit her, ſurrender'd the place, with 


all the arms and ammunition ; for which he was 


ſhot to death at Oxford by ſentence of a council of 
war, | 

ABouT the ſame time alſo, Cromweg! forced His ſur- 
Sir William Vaughan and lieutenant-colonel Little. ther ſuo- 
ton, with three hundred and fifty men, into Bamp- ©**: 
ton-Buſp, where he took them both, and two hun- 
dred of their men priſoners, with their arms, and 
ſent colonel Fiennes after another party, who took 
a hundred and fifty horſe, three colonels, and forty 
common ſoldiers priſoners, with their arms. Be- 
ing afterwards re- inforc'd by about five hundred 
foot from colonel Browr's garriſon at Abington, 
Cromwell * attempted the reducing of Faringdon- He is re- 
houſe, and ſtorm'd it; but it was ſo gallantly de- puls d at 
fended by Sir George Liſle, that he was forc d to 7/1; 
draw off, having loſt fifty of his men ; and in his ; 
retreat he was attack*d by a party of lieutenant- 
Goring*s horſe, lately come from the ſiege of Taun- 
ton, who got from him three colours, and took 
major Bethel priſoner, | 

IT was now order*d by both houſes, thas lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell ſhould be diſpens'd with 


for his perſonal attendance in the houſe, and con- 


tinye his ſervice and command in the army, for 
C 3 forty 


Ts join'd 
by Fair- 
; Fax. 
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nance. This, ſays M biteloct, was much ſpoken 
againſt by Efſex's party, as a breach of that ordi- 
nance, and a diſcovery of the intention to continue 
whom they pleas'd, and to remove the others 
ſrom commands, notwithſtanding their former ſelfe 
denying pretences. 

Tux lord-general Fairfax began his march in 
order to relieve Taunton. But the committee of 
both kingdoms, underſtanding that prince Rupert 
was advancing towards Oxford, order'd him to 
ſtop his march, and to ſend only a party of about 
three thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe to 


Taunton, whilſt he, with the reſt of his army, 


march'd back to join Cromwell! and Brown, that | f 
they might attend the king's motions with their 


united forces. The king being join'd by prince 


Rupert, march'd into Worceſterſhire, and deſign d 
to relieve Cheſter, which had been a great while 
beſieg?d by the parliament's forces under Sir Mil. 
liam Brereton ; who, when the king was come 


within twenty miles of Cheer, rais'd the ſiege, 


and return'd into Lancaſhire. Upon this, the king 4 
diverted his courſe towards Leiceſter, and coming 
before the place, took it by ſtorm, » 

In the mean time the lotds and commons agreed Y 


with the committee of both kingdoms, that gene- 9 


ral Fairfax ſhould inveſt Oxford, that important 
head-quarter of the king. Accordingly the gene- 
ral brought up his army near Oxford, and laid ſiege 
to it, having his own quarters at Marſton, Crom- 
wwell at Wilebam, and Brown at Wolvercott, After 
fifteen days ſpent without action, the parliament 
being ſtartled at the loſs of Leicefter, ſent expreſs 


orders to Fairfax to march away with his army; 


which he accordingly did on the ninth of June. 
Tux king was marching from Leicefter with de- 
fign to relieve Oxford; but hearing the ſiege was 
rais d, he return? r Northampton, cauſing 
great 
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great terror to the aſſociated parts. Cromwell, be- 1645; 
fore the breaking up of the ſiege, had been called . 
from thence to the iſland of Eh, to ſupport the aſ- 
ſociation, and was ſnortly to attend his place in par- 
liament, according to the late ordinance: But up- I 
on a reſolution of the council of war, the general — 
wrote to them, deſiring them to diſpenſe with Crom- * horſe, 
wells abſence from the houſe, and to appoint him notwith- 
tieutenant-general of the horſe. The parliament — 
being ſenſible of his great uſefulneſs in the field, depying 
readily comply d with this requeſt, and accor ding- ordinance. 
ly commiſſion'd hinrlieutenant-general of horſe to 
5 whole army. Hereupon Cromwell being re- 
cruited with fix hundred horſe and dragoons, came 
out of the affociated parts, and join'd with Fair- . 
fax and his main army at Gilsborough. Whitelock 
ſays, he now began to increaſe in the favour of the 
people, and of the army, and to grow great, even 
to the envy of many. | 129850 
Tur king having tarried a little at Borougb- 
Hill, drew off from thence towards Harborough, 
and deſign*d to march to Pomfret, thinking if he 
| were follow'd by the parliament's forces, he ſhould 
fight with greater advantage northward. But Tre- 
ton, by CromwelPs advice, being ſent out with a - 
flying party of horſe, fell upon a party of the 
king's rear, quarter'd in Naſeby town, and took 
many priſoners, ſome of prince Ryper?'s life-guard, 
and Longdale's brigade ; which gave ſuch an alarm 
to the whole royal army, that the king at midnight 
left his own quarters, and for ſecurity haſten'd to 
Harborough, where the van of his army lay. Here 
calling up prince Rupert, he ſummon'd a council 
of war, in which it was reſolv'd (chiefly through 
the prince's eagerneſs, old commanders being much 
againſt it) to give the enemy battle; and ſince 
Fairfax had been ſo forward, they would no lon- 
ger ſtay for him, but ſeek him out. Accordingly 
being come near Naſeby, there they found him; 
9 and 
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and both armies being drawn up in battalia, fac'd 


A cecach other, Prince Rupert and prince Maurice 


The bat - 
tle of 


Naſeby. 


And his 
ſucceſs 
there, 


commanded the right wing of the royal army, Sir 
Marmaduke Langaale the left, and the king him- 


ſelf the main body; the earl of Lindſey and Jacob 


lord Aſtley, the right hand reſerve, and the lord 


Bard and Sir George Liſle, the left reſerve. The 
right wing of the parliament's army was led by 
lieutenant- general Cromwell, the left by colonel Ire- 
ton, the main body by general Fairfax and major- 


general Skippon, who fought ſtoutly, tho? ſorely 
wounded in the beginning of the fight; and the 
reſerves were brought up by Raiusborougb, Ham- 
mond, and Pride. The place of action was a. large 


fallow field, on the north-weſt ſide of Naſeby, a- 
bove a mile broad; which ſpace of ground was 


wholly taken up by the two armies. 

ALL things being diſpos'd, on June 14, at ten 
in the morning, the battle began with more than 
civil rage; the royaliſts word being God and queen 
Mary, and the others, God with us. Prince Ru- 
pert gave the firſt charge, and engag'd the parlia- 
ment's left wing with great. reſolution. Jreton 
made gallant reſiſtance, but was forced at laſt to 
give ground, his horſe being ſhot under him, and 
himſelf run through the thigh with a pike, and in- 
to the face with a halbert, and taken priſoner, till 
upon the turn of the battle he regain'd his liberty, 
The prince chas'd the enemy almoſt to Naſeby 
town, and in his return ſummon'd the train, and 
viſited the carriages, where was good plunder ; but 
here, as in the battle of Marſton-moor, his long 
ſtay fo far from the main body was no ſmall pre- 
Judice to the king's army. | 


Fox Cromwell in the mean time charg'd furi- 
ouſly on the king's left wing, and that with good 
ſucceſs, forcing them from the body, and proſe- 
cuting the advantage, quite broke them, and their 
reſerve: After which, joining with Fairfax, he 
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charg'd the king's foot, who had beaten the par- 
liament's, and got poſſeſſion of their ordnance, and 
thought themſelves ſure of the victory; but being 
now in confuſion, and having no horſe to ſupport 
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them, they were eaſily overborn by Fairfax and 


Cromwell, By this time the king was joined by 
prince Rupert, return'd from his fatal ſucceſs ; but 


the horſe could never be brought to rally themſelves 


again in order, or to charge the enemy: Upon 
which the lord Clarendon ſays, That this difference 


was obſerv*d all along in the diſcipline of the king's 


troops, and of thoſe under Fairfax and Cromwell, 
(it having never been remarkable under Eſex or 


Good diſ- 
cipline of 
the troops 
under him 
and Fair- 


Waller, but only under them) That though the ax. 


king's troops prevail'd in the charge, and routed 
thoſe they charg'd, they ſeldom rally'd themſelves 
again in order, nor could be brought to make a 
ſecond charge again the ſame day; which was the 
reaſon that they had not an entire victory at Edęe- 
Hill; whereas the troops under Fairfax and Crom- 
well, if they prevail'd, or tho' they were beaten 


and routed, preſently rally'd again, and ſtood in 


good order, till they received further directions. 
In fine, with all that the king and prince could 
do, they could not rally their broken troops, which 
ſtood in ſufficient numbers upon the place; ſo that 
they were forced at laſt to quit the field, leaving 
a compleat victory to the parliament's party, who 
purſued them within two miles of Leiceſter ; and 
the king finding the purſuit ſo hot, fled from thence 
to Aſoby- de- la- ⁊ouch, and then to Litchfield, and fo 
for a ſafer retreat into Wales. 

Tus ended the famous battle of Naſeby, in 
which the wonderful ſucceſs of the parliament par- 
ty was chiefly owing to CromwelPs valour and good 
conduct, who flew like lightning from one part of 
the army to the other, and broke thro? the ene- 
my*s ſquadrons with ſuch rapidity, that nothing ei- 
ther could or durſt ſtop him. *Tis faid, that in 

5A ; this 


Victory at 
Naſeby 
owing to 
his valour. 
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this action, à commander of the ki 


Cromwell, advanc'd briſkly from the head of his 
troops to exchange a ſingle bullet with him, and 
was with equal bravery encounter'd by him, both 
ſides forbearing to come in, till their piſtols being 
diſcharg'd, the cavalier with a flaunting back ble 

of a broad ford, chanc'd to cut the ribbon that 


tied CromwelPs murrion, and with a draw threw 


ſtroke, CromwelPs 


it off his head; and now juſt going to repeat his 
rty came 1 reſcu'd him; 
his head 


and one of them alighting, threw up 
y catching, 


piece into his faddle, which he haſti 


clapt it on the wrong way, and ſo bravely fought 


The 
king's ca- 
binet with 
his letters 
and papers 
taken. 


with it the reſt of the day, which proved ſo very 
fortunate on his ſide. ps, | 
Tux king's loſs in this battle was irreparable; 
for beſides that there were ſlain above a hundred 
and fifry officers, and gentlemen of quality, moſt 
of his foot were taken priſoners, with all his can- 
non and baggage, eight thouſand arms, and other 


rich booty; among which was alſo his majeſty's 


own cabinet, where were repoſited his moſt ſecret _ 
papets and letters between him and his queen, 
which ſhew'd how contrary his counſels with her 
were to thoſe he declared to the kingdom ; for in 


one of them he declares his intention, to make peace 


thouſand of them 


with the Itiſh, and to have foryy 
war here; and 


over into England to proſecute 1 


7 


in another he complains, That he could not prevail 


on his mungrel parliament at Oxford, 10 vote that 


_ the two houſes at Weſtminſter were not a lawful 
| parliament ; ſo little thanks, as one obſerves, who 


_ conqueſt ? In thoſe letters alſo he tells the 


was no enemy to his majeſty, had theſe noble lords 
and gentlemen, for an, their lives and for- 
runes in defence of the King in his adverſity ; what 
then might they expect, if he ſhould prevail by 
ueen, 
That be would not make a peace with the rebels [the 
parliament} without her approbation, nor go one jot 

5 from 
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from the paper ſhe ſent bim + That in the treaty at Ux- 1645. 
bridge, he did not poſitively own the parliament, it a 
being otherwiſe io be conſtrued, ibo they were ſo fim- ___ 
46 not to. find it out; and that it was recorded in 
the notes of the king's council, That be did not ac- 
knowledge them a parliament. Theſe and many o- 
ther papers relating to the publick were printed 
with obſervations, and kept upon record, by order 
of the two houſes, who alſo made a publick decla- 
ration of them, ſhewing what the nobility and 
gentry, who follow'd the king, were to expect. 


—— 


CAM Ar. IV. 

I From the battle of Naſeby to the concluſion of 
; the firſt civil war. 

: THE bade of Nochy was truly a deciding 
8 battle; for from this grand period, the 
> king's affairs became deſperate, and his whole party 
» began to moulder away, and moſt ſenſibly to de- 
4 cline every where. The parliament's army had no, 
"2 ſooner gain*d this wonderful advantage, but like 
i a torrent they ſoon overflow'd the whole kingdom, 
Mt bearing down all before them. Leiceſter was im- 
71 mediately regain'd without any conſiderable oppo- 
* ſition, From thence they march'd to the relief of 
4 Taunton, which being beſieg'd by Goring's army, 
11 had made a wonderful reſiſtance under the com- 
1 mand of the valiant Blake, Upon the approach of 
1] the parliament's forces, Goring drew off his army 
nl towards Langport ; and being maſter of the ſeveral 
"I paſſes on the river, hoped to have declin'd fight- 
4 ing, and ſecured his retreat towards Bridgewater : 
14 But the others drew down their ordnance with 
y ſuch advantage, that whilſt they did great execu- 
If tion on Goring's army, their foot reſolutely gain'd 
15 the paſs, and the horſe advanc'd over; when they 
x ſo bravely engag d the enemy, that they ſoon put 


them 3 
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them to flight, charging them almoſt to Bridge- 
water, ' Cromwell in this action ſhewed much pru- 
dence as well as courage; for he would nor ſuffer 
part of the horſe to purſue the enemy, till they 
were all come up together; and then himſelf lead- 
ing them on, perform'd the work with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs, that he took almoſt all their foot and ord- 

AFTER thus victory, *twas reſolved, in a coun- 
cil of war, to {ſtorm the ſtrong garriſon of Bridge- 
water. Accordingly they began the aſſault on the 
224 of Fuly, and forc'd a ſurrender the very next 
day. The taking. of this place was a very great 


advantage to the parliament ; for thereby a line of 


garriſons was drawn. over the country from the Se- 


bly ſuppreſs d and diſpers'd by the parliament 


vern to the ſouth coaſts, by Bridgewater, Taunton, 
Lime and Langport ; whereby the counties of De- 
von and Cornwall, then wholly at the king's devo- 
tion, except Plymouth, were in a manner blocked 
up from all intercourſe with the eaſtern parts. 


THz mercileſs rapines and violence practiſed bx 


the royaliſts in the weſtern parts had occaſioned the 
riſing of a third kind of army, which ſuddenly ſtart- 
ing up in divers counties, aſſembled to the number 


of five or ſix thouſand of the middle ſort of men. 


Theſe ſoon had the name of Club-Men, and were 
encouraged by ſeveral gentlemen of the country, 
who entertain*d particular hopes from this inſur- 
rection. The motto of their colours was, 


F you offer to plu nder or take our calle, 
- . Be aſſur d we will bid you battle. 


This army of Club-Men for ſome time became very 


formidable to both parties, each of them endeavour- 
ing to gain them over to themſelves. But having 


tor ſome months ſtood upon their own defence, and 
moleſted both armies, they were at laſt very ſeaſona- 
forces 
under 
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1- under lieutenant- general Cromwell ; who, together 1645. 
xr with Fairfax, daily gain'd ground in thoſe parts. 
y | BRISTOL was a place of very great importance, A 5 
. which prince Rupert, with about five thoufand horſe & vfl 
= and foot, held for the king. It was now therefore 

- AF thought requiſite to beſiege it for the parliament, 
and accordingly the army was drawn up towards 
it. The general being come before it, ſummoned 
prince Rupert to deliver up the town; but upon 

1x bis refuſal, it was advis'd by Cromwell and ſome 

t other chief officers to ſtorm part of it: Which ac- 


at cordingly was executed with ſo much fury, that the 
of prince thought not fit to run the hazard of a ſecond 
- affault, but immediately ſurrender'd that great and 
„ well fortify'd city to the parliament general; where- 
e- by the king loſt all his chief magazines and war- 


-le proviſions, * and conſequently: in a ſhort time 
d BY South-Wales and all the weſt of England. Upon 
this his majeſty wrote a ſharp letter to prince Ru- 


y pert, in which he fays, I muſt remember you of yours 
ne of the 12th of Auguſt, whereby you aſſur'd me, That 
t- / no mutiny happened, you would keep Briſtol for four 
er months; Did you keep it four days? Was there any 
n. thing like a mutiny : My concluſion is, to deſire you 
re Jo ſeek your ſubſiſtance, until it ſhall pleaſe God to de- 
y, termine of my condition, ſome where beyond ſeas ; 10 
r- 3 which end I ſend you herewith a paſs, &c. | 
: FAIRFAX and Cromwell ſent letters to the Writes to 
parliament, relating the particulars of the ſiege of the Parli- 
Briſtol, and in CromwelPs' there was this paſſage : TO 
= 1: may be thought that ſome praiſes are due to thoſe 
s gallant men, of whoſe valour ſo much mention is made: 


ry Their humble ſuit to you, and all that have an in- 
r- tereſt in this bleſſing, is, that in remembrance of 
1g God's praiſes, they may be forgotten. It's their- joy 
ad Hat they are inſtruments to God's glory, and their 
* country's good: It's their honour that God vouchſafes 
des to uſe them. Sir, they that have been employ'd in 


this 
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1645, this ſervice, know, That faith and prayers obtained 
LAY this city for you. 


I BRISTOL being thus reduc'd, Cromwell pre. 
1 | ſently takes with him @ brigade of four regiments, 
i alnd marches to the ſtrong caſtle of the Devizes, 
whoſe natural ſtrength was much improy'd by the 
ingenuity of its governor, Sir Charles Lloyd, wha i 
looking upon it to be almoſt impregnable, return d 
no other anſwer to GromwelPs firſt ſummons, but 
— 4 a Win it and wear it, But as if nothing could be a 
the D-vi- ſufficient defence againſt this victorious commander, 
zei. whoſe very name began now to ſtrike terror to his 
enemies, the governor was ſoon brought to terms, 
and forc'd to deliver up the place to him. nz 
Rednces ArrER this, Cromwell haſtens to Wincheſter, and 
Winche- in his march diſarms and diſperſes the Hampſhire 
Aer. club- men thereabouts. Being come before the toyn, 
he found it fortify' d; but after a ſhort diſpute, he 3 
fir'd the gate, and his men enter d. This done, 
he ſummoned the caſtle; which not ſurrendering, 8 
he planted ſix guns, and after firing them round, 
ſent a ſecond ſummons for a treaty, which they alſo 
refus'd. Upon this he made a breach with two 
hundred ſhot, and then the governor, the lord | 
Ogle, thought fit to beat a parley, which was 
granted; and colonel Hammond and major Harriſon 
for Cromwell, agreed upon articles for delivering 
up the caſtle into the hands of the parliament. | 
Here an inſtance is given of Cromwel!'s faithfulneſs | 
in his punctual obſervance of articles; ſor ' tis ſaid, 
that being iaform'd that ſome of his men had been | 
faulty in this reſpect, he caus'd one of them to be 
hang'd to the terror of others, and ſent the reſt to 
Oxford, that the governour Sir Thomas Glembam 
might puniſh them as he thought fit; who is ſaid | 
with generous acknowledgments to return them to 
Cromwell again. 
. His next attempt was upon Baſing-houſe, a very 
Baſing ſtrong place. It was the manſion of the marquis of 
baſe. Wincheſter , 
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Wincheſter, a Papiſt, ſtanding on a ring 


and encompaſs'd with a brick, rampart lined with ay 


£ 


earth, having 2 deep dry ditch ſurrounding it. 
Here the marquis ſtood upon his guard, aſſiſted at 


firſt only with his own family and à hundred muſ- 


queteers from Oxford ; but recruited afterwards by 
the king from time to time, as there was occaſion. 


This garriſon had been often aſſaulted, but in vain; 


firſt by colonel Norton and colonel Harvey; next by 
Sir William Waller with ſeven thouſand horſe and 
foot; who, though many then called him William 
the Conqueror, did little more than increaſe the 
courage of the beſieged, who made many furious 


\ allies upon him. Thus the place ſtood for ſome 


years out-braving all attempts, till the valiant Crom- 
well endeavour'd the reducing of it, which he very 
ſoon effected; for having ſeen the lord Ogle, the late 
governour of Hincheſter, march out according to 
articles, and ſettled the affairs of that garriſon for 
the parliament, he the next day march'd for Ba- 
ſing; where being arriv'd, after planting the bat- 


teries, and ſettling the ſeveral poſts for a ſtorm, his 


men fell on with great reſolution. Colonel Pick- 
ering ſtorm'd the new houſe, and paſſing through, 
got the gate of the old houſe; whereupon they beat 
a parley, which the parliament ſoldiers would not 
regard. In the mean time, colonel Montague's 
and Sir Hardreſs Waller's regiments recover'd the 
ſtrongeſt work, and beat the enemy from a whole 
culverin. Then they drew their ladders after them, 
and got over another work, and the houſe-wall, 
before they could enter. Thus was the place re- 
duc'd with very little loſs on the parliament's ſide. 
Seventy-four of the royaliſts were ſlain, among 


whom were ſome officers of quality, divers of 


them Papiſts. Two hundred were taken pri- 

ſoners, among whom was the marquis himſelf, 

Sir Robert Peak, and ſeveral other officers, whom 

Cromwell ſent up to the parliament. They took 
| | about 
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1645. about ten pieces of ordnance, with a good quantity 


= ww > of ammunition and proviſions, and there was rich 


pillage for the ſoldiers, of money, jewels, houſhold- 
ſtuff, &c. For theſe important ſervices, the houſe 
order'd a letter of thanks to be drawn up to the 
lieutenant-general. | 
Gains Tx next place Cromwell viſited, was Lang ford- 
Langford- houſe near Saliſbury ; but Sir Bartholomew Pell ha- 
bouſe. ving had information of what he had done at Ba- 
ſing, and expecting no better ſucceſs, ſubmitted at 


the firſt ſummons. 1 . 
Marches From hence he march*d towards the main body 
8 of the army, which was then moving towards Exe- 
" ter, witha deſign to lay ſiege to it: Where being 
arriv'd, he advanc'd farther weſtward towards the 
enemy, and at Bovy-Tracy fought the brigade com- 
manded by the lord Yentworth, taking four hun- 
dred horſe, and about a hundred foot, priſoners, 

with fix ſtandards, one of which was the king's. 


Dart- 


and the Which being done, they encounter'd the lord Hop- 
bord Hop- ton at Torrington, and gave him an abſolute defeat; 
= defeat- and then purſu'd the only remains of a royal army 
; into Cornwall, where prince Charles had his own 
regiment, and other Corniſh troops, which com- 

pos'd a body of about five thouſand horſe, and one 
thouſand foot: But not able to reſiſt the multitudes 

that the parliamentarians were pouring upon him, 

he imbarked with ſeveral lords and gentlemen, and 

found refuge in the ifle of Scilly. His troops were 

left under the command of the lord Hopton, who 

was ſo preſs'd upon by the parliament's forces, 

that he was obliged to diſband on the 14th of 

March; ſoon after which Exeter was ſurrender'd 

to the parliament. And now lieutenant-general 
Cromwell came up to London from the general, to 


adviſe about the future motion of the army; and 
taking 
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taking his place in the parliament, receiv'd the 1645. 
hearty thanks of the houſe for his great and faith- Www 
ful ſervices. 
FAIRFAX and Cromwell having thus ſcower'd 
the weſt, and only Newark remaining in the north, 
the king's affairs were now in a very low and de- 
Wpcrate condition. The royaliſts in Oxford had Lord 4. 
Wndeed ſtill ſome little hopes from a party com- 2 Fe cu 
Wnanded by the lord Aſtley, which were the only priſoner, - 
Worces in the field for the king; but theſe hopes * 
Von vaniſh'd ; for being encounter'd by colonel 
organ near Stow on the Would, he was entirely 
efeated, himſelf and almoſt all his men being ta- 
Wen priſoners. Aſtley was ſo ſenſible of the conſe- 
Wuence of this defeat, that when he was taken, he 
aid to one of the parliament-officers, You have 
Wow done your work and may go to play, unleſs you 
Will fall out among yourſelves. 
Tux parliament army, fluſh'd with irreſiſtible 
Wucceſs, was now marching to beſiege Oxford, the | 
ing's head quarters and place of his reſidence z 1646, 
ho in this extremity reſolvꝰd to throw himſelf in- 
Wo the hands of the Scotch army, then lying before 
Newark. He was adviſed to do this by Monſieur 
Nlontrevil, the French ambaſſador, who was then 
the Scotch quarters; and the rather encourag'd — 
o it, becauſe the animoſities between the Zzgli/h 
arliament and the Sco/s were now grown very 
igh, the latter complaining againſt the former, 
dr their delays in ſettling the Presbyterian govern- 
ent of the church according to the Covenant; and 
Pr with-holding their pay. In purſuance of this King eſ- 
ſolution, before the ſiege of Oxford could be capes — 
rrmed, the king eſcaped from thence on the 27th 9 
April, He went away in diſguiſe, accompany'd army. 
ly by Dr. Hudſon, and Mr. Aſbburnbam, and ri- 
ng as a ſervant to the latter, with a cloak-bag 
hind him, They went to Henly, Brentford, and 
larrow-on-the- fill ; thence towards St. Albans, 
| : "a making 
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making their way to Harborough, where they ex. 
pected Monſieur Montrevil ; who not being there Wl 
as he had appointed, the king went to Stamford, 


| thence to Downham, and ſo to Southam 3; when 


Or/rd 
and all 
other pla- 
ces ſubmit 
to the par- 
liament. 


ſent; and ſo the Scots, having got the king in the 3 


four hundred thouſand pounds, one Moiety ( 


The king 


celiver'd 
up to the 
Eno! ith 
and 
brought to 
Hoimby. 


finding the French agent, he ſent to general Leven, i I 
and was conducted by a troop of horſe to lieutenant. 
general L2ſly's quarters. Oxford being cloſe block 8, 
up, ſurrender'd on the 22d of June, and the few 
remaining garriſons ſoon after, viz. Worceſter, 
Wallingford, Pendennis-caſtle, and Ragland- casi 
The parliament being inform'd of the king's escape 
from Oxford, and arrival in the Scotch army, wer 
very much ſtartled at it,. and ſent an order to chen 
commiſſioners to demand him of them; requiring 
alſo their army to advance, in order to hinder i 
conjunction of the king's party with the Scots, be ; 
ing very jealous of his making terms with them 
But upon their ſurrendering Newark to the 4065 
which the king had order'd to be deliver'd up t/ "4 
them, and general Lever's forbidding his forces ti 
have any communication with the king's arg, 


they began to be pretty well ſatisfy'd for the pn 


poſſeſſion, march'd with him to Newcaſtle, when 
he receiv d the parljament's propoſitions for peace 
which he not agreeing to, they conſult how to tak 
him out of the hands of the Scots, to ſend them ou 
of England, and to bring him up into ſafer cuſtodf : 
In be. -- to this, they thought it neceſſary to reck 
with the Scots, who offer'd to accept of a ſum ij 
groſs, for full diſcharge of their arrears, to be 
greed on by commiſſioners. Theſe concluded 


which to be paid before their going home, and tif 
other within ſtated terms. The delivering up q 
the king was a tacit condition of this agreement 
and accordingly the Scots having received 
hundred — ounds, which was ſent do 
to _ deliver'd he king, after he had been * 
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them about nine months, into the hands of the par- 1646. 

liament's commiſſioners, who conducted him to 

Holmby-bouſe in Northamptonſhire. Upon this Mr. 

Coke has theſe reflections: Thus this prince, who 
before had ſhifted the worthy —.— of par- 

% lament from one priſon to another, that they 

<« might have no benefit of their Habeas- Corpus, 

eis himſelf ſhifted a priſoner from one place to a- 
* nother, without any hope of an Habeas-Corpus : 

He that before, by his abſolute will and pleaſure, 

e would without any law ſeize his ſubjects goods, 

e and commit them to priſon, cannot now enjoy 

„ his own eſtate in his own houſe : He that be- 

“fore arbitrarily raigd ſhip-money, has not now 

one ſhip to command.” | 


_— — r 


| Cuar.-V. | 
From the concluſion of the firſt and long civil 
war, to the king's ſeizure at Holmby by the 
army. | 


H E king's party being ſubdu'd by the parlia- 
ment, who had alſo got him into their hands, 
and the Scots having quietly left the kingdom, and - 
ſo the long civil war between the king and the par- 
liament, which had been maintained at the ex- 
pence of ſo much blood and treaſure, being entirely 
ended, the victors began now to quarrel amongſt | 
themſelves ; and the differences and diſſentions in Differen- 
the parliament and army, and chiefly between thoſe pe iſe 
two bodies, the civil and military powers, occa: t mar 
ſion'd a great deal of uneaſineſs and trouble to the ment and 
nation. The foundation of all this, as Ludlow tells army. 
us, were the high conteſts between the Presbyterian 
and Independent parties, the one not enduring any 
ſuperior, nor the other any equal. The Presby- 
terians, ſays he, graſp'd at the whole power, pro- 
ceeding with equal bitterneſs againſt all other ſects, 
D 2 as 


1646. as 
W ſelves ſuperior in both houſes, little doubted of 
being able to reform the army, and new-model it 
again; which, without doubt, they would have 
attempted, had not the death of the earl of Eſſex, 


The par- 


liament 


jealous of 
Cromwell 
and he of 


them. 


His diſ- 


courſe 


with Lud- 
1550 there 


upon. 


/ 
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Sint the epiſcopal party; and finding them- 


who deceasd about this time, prevented them. 
This party prevaiPd very much in the city, fo 
that an addreſs was preſented to the parliament 
from the mayor and common-council, wherein af- 
ter acknowledging the care of the two houſes in 
the reformation of the church, c. they deſir'd, 
that ſuch aſſemblies as were privately held to in- 
troduce new ſects, might be ſuppreſsd, and that 
thoſe who were diſtinguiſh'd hy the name of Inde- 
pendents, might be remov'd from all employments 


civil and military. Ludlow farther tells us, the 


party in the houſe that were for betraying the cauſe 
of their country, became encouragers of ſuch petition- 
ers as came to them from the city of London, and 
other places, for a ſpeedy peace, and to ſuppreſs ſecta- 
ries : The army, both officers and ſoldiers, were com- 
plain'd againſt, as holding erroneous and ſchiſmatical 
dofirines ;, and for taking upon them to preach and 
expound the ſcripture, not being learned nor ordained. 


And as Cromwell eſpousd the Independent party, 


the parliament was particularly jealous of him, and 


was for taking meaſures to diſmiſs him, and his 
chief partizans, from their military poſts. Crom- 
well was no leſs jealous of them, and being aware 
of what they deſign'd, reſolved to be even with 
them. Ludlow tells us, that as he was walking with 
him one morning in Sir Robert Cotton's garden, he 
inveigh'd bitterly againſt the parliament, and faid 
familiarly to him, If thy father were alive, he would 
let ſome of them hear what they deſerve ; adding far- 
ther, That it was a miſerable thing io ſerve a par- 
liament, to whom let a man be never fo faithful, if 
one pragmatical fellow amongſt them riſe up and af- 
perſe bim, he ſhall never wipe it off ; whereas, when 

: one 
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one ſerves under a general, be may do as much ſer- 
vice, and yet be free from all blame and envy, © 
AccoRDINGLY from this time Cromwell, to 
ſecure himſelf, and prevent the deſigns of the Preſ- 
byterians, made a ſtrong party for military power, 
for which he had now a fair opportunity offer'd 
him : For the Presbyterian party in parliament, 
knowing that the army was moſtly inclin'd to the 
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Independents, were earneſtly defirous to break it; 


and the better to facilitate this deſign, under the 
pretence of leſſening their great charge, they re- 
ſolv'd on the disbanding of ſome troops, and tranſ- 
porting others ſor the ſervice of Ireland. Cromwell 
having timely notice of this reſolution, he, together 
with 1reton, inſinuated to the ſoldiers, that the par- 
| liament intended to disband them without paying 


1647. 
He pro- 
motes the 
army's 
jealouſy of 
the parlia- 


them their arrears, or elſe to ſend them into Ireland ment. 


to die of ſickneſs and famine. Upon this, the ſol- 
diers broke out into reviling language againſt the 
parliament ; and when the orders for disbanding 
ſome, and tranſporting others, as before-mention'd, 
were ſent down to them, they refus'd to comply 
with them. The parliament being inform'd of it, 
were very much offended at this behaviour of the 
army; but the prudence and moderation of major- 
general Skippon, in reporting the matter to the 
houſe, much abated the heat of their reſentment , 
though ſeveral threatning expreſſions came from 
ſome of them; which occaſion'd Cromwell, then 
in the houſe, to whiſper Ludlot in the ear, ſaying, 


Theſe men will never leave, till the army pull them 


ont by the ears. | 
Tris ſpirit of oppoſition being rais'd in the ar- 
my, they began now more profeſſedly to enter into 
competition with the parliament, and to claim a 
ſhare with them in ſettling the kingdom ; and that 
they might be upon a nearer level with them, they 
made choice of a number of ſuch officers as they ap- 
prov'd, which was called the general's council of 
D 3 officers, 


Agitators 
and coun- 
eil of ofti- 
cers ſet up 
by the ar- 
my. 


1647. officers, and was to reſemble the houſe of peers; 
aud three or four out of each regiment, moſt cor. 
bY rals or ſerjeants, were choſen by the common ſol- | 
diers, .and called Apitators, who were to anſwer to 

the houſe of commons. Theſe two bodies met ſe- 
verally, and examin'd all the acts and orders of the 

« parliament towards ſettling the kingdom, and re- 
forming, dividing, or disbanding the army; and, 

after ſome conſultations, they unanimouſly refolv*d 

Their re- and declar'd, ©* That they would not be divided or 
ſolutions. << djsbanded, till their full arrears were paid, and 
ce till full proviſion was made for liberty of con- 

„ ſcience ; which they faid was the ground of the 

«© quarrel, tho? hitherto there was ſo little ſecurity 

* provided in that point, that there was now a 
greater perſecution againſt religious and godly 

« men, than ever had been in the king's govern- 

e ment, when the biſhops were their judges.” 

They added, That they did not look upon them- 

<< ſelves as a band of Fanizaries, hir'd and enter- 

ce tained only to fight their battles ; but that they 

had voluntarily taken up arms for the liberty and 
defence of the nation, of which they were a part; 

sand before they laid down thoſe arms, they wou'd Þ 

*© ſee all thoſe ends well provided for, that the peo- | 

ple might not hereafter ſuffer thoſe grievances, | 

+ with which they had formerly been oppreſs'd.“ 

THREE or four of their own members being ſent 

to the houſe of commons with this declaration, they 

with great confidence deliver'd it at the bar. And | 

ſoon after, the ſoldiers drew up a vindication of | 

their proceedings, directing it to their general 

wherein they complained of a deſign to disband, 

and new- model the army; Which they ſaid, was 

* a plot contrived by ſome men, who had lately 

«< taſted of ſovereignty, and being raisꝰd above the 
ordinary ſphere of ſervants, -would fain become 

* maſters, and were degenerated into tyrants.” 

For which reaſon they declared, That they would 

On. neither 
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ic neither be employed for the ſervice of Ireland, 1647. 
c nor ſuffer themſelves to be disbanded, till their Www 
6 deſires were obtained, and the ſubjects rights and 
“ liberties ſhould be vindicated and fecut*d.” This 
paper being fſign'd. by many inferior officers, the 

liament declar*d them enemies to the ſtate, im- 
priſoning ſome of them'whotalk*d loudeſt : Where- 
upon they drew up another addreſs to their general, 
complaining, ** How diſdainfully they were uſed 
by the parliament, for whom they had ventur'd 
„their lives, and ſpilt their blood; that the pri- 

« yileges due to them as ſoldiers. and as ſubjects, 
« were taken from them; and when they com- 
„ plained of the injuries done to them, they were 
* abus'd, beaten, and impriſon'd.“ 

Ueon this Fairfax (who was indeed a Presby- Crema el 
terian, but was only general in name, Cromwell hav- 2 
ing got the aſcendant over him, and having the Fur 
ſole influence upon the army, which he manag'd only in 
as he pleasꝰ d) was prevaiPd upon to write a letter to ame. j 
a member of parliament, who read it to the houſe ; W 
wherein he took notice of ſeveral petitions, which 
were prepar'd in the city of London, and other places 
againſt the army; adding, That it was look'd 
upon as ſtrange, that the officers of the army 
might not be permitted to petition, when ſo 
many petitions were receiv*d againſt them; and 
* that he much doubted, that. the army might 
* draw to a rendezvous, and think of taking ſome 
* other courſe for their own vindication.” ; 

Taz parliament was exceedingly troubled at 
theſe proceedings of the army. However, they re- 
ſolv'd not to ſubmit to, or be govern'd by thoſe 
who were their ſervants, and liv'd upon their pay: 
And therefore, after many ſevere expreſſions againſt - 
the preſumption of ſeveral officers and foldiers, 
they declar d, That whoſoever ſhould refuſe, be- 
ing commanded, to engage in the ſervice of 1re- 
and, ſhoyld be disbanded.“ But the army would 
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1647. by no means recede from the reſolutions they had 
WA taken, and falling into a direct and high mutiny, 
— call'd for the arrears due to them, which they knew 
parliament Where, and how to levy for themſelves ; nor would 
againſt the they be at all pacify'd, till the declaration of the 
army, af. parliament againſt them was raſed out of their jour- 
_ nal-book, and a month's pay ſent to them : Nor 
of their did this ſatisfy them, but they {till gave out, That 
Journal- they knew how to make themſelves as conſide- 
55 „ rable as the parliament, and where to have their 
-— ng £ ſervice better eſteem'd and requited.” Thus fo 
the parlia- ſtart led the parliament, that they ſent a committee 
ment ſent of the lords and commons, ſome whereof were not 
- wa. all ungrateful to the army, to treat with a com- 
dommittee Mittce of officers, upon the beſt means to be uſed, 
of thear- for compoſing theſe differences, By which method 
my. of proceeding the army ſeemed to be put. upon a 
level with the parliament ; and this alſo diſpos'd 
general Fairfax to a greater concurrence with the 
humour of the army, when he ſaw it was ſo much 
comply'd with, and ſubmitted to by all men. 
Cromnwel's CROMIVELL hitherto thought it neceſſary to 
manage, Keep himſelf as fair with the parliament as poſſible 
ment with . x 
the parlia- for which purpoſe, having a rare knack at diſſimu- 
ment. lation, he would ſeem highly diſpleaſed with the in- 
x ſolence of the ſoldiers, and being till in the houſe 
of commons, when any of their addreſſes were pre- 
ſented, inveigh'd bitterly againſt their preſumption. 
He alſo propos'd, That the general might be ſent 
down to the army; who, he ſaid, would ſoon con- 
jure down this mutinous ſpirit : And he was ſo ea- 
lily believ*d, that he himſelf was once or twice ſent 
to reduce them to order ; and having ſtaid two or 
three days with them, he would again return to the 
parliament, and make heavy complaints of the 
great licenſe that was got into the army; that, for 
his own part, by the artifice of his enemies, and 
* of thoſe whb deſir'd that the nation ſhould be a- 
gain imbru'd in blood, he was renderꝰ'd ſo odious 
' «to 
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* to them, that they had deſign'd to kill him, if he 1647. 
<« had not timely eſcap'd out of their hands.” But www 
- notwithſtanding this, he was greatly ſuſpected by 
many, of having under-hand encourag'd the army's 
proceedings; and the moſt active officers and agi- 
tators were believ'd to be his own creatures, who 
would do nothing without his direction : So that it Their de- 
was privately reſoly'd by the chief members of the ffn, f ger 
houſe of commons, that when he came the next day 8 
into the houſe, which he ſeldom faiPd to do, they 
would ſend him to the Tower. 
Tx1s deſign could not be manag'd fo ſecretly, 
but Cromwell got intelligence of it; and fo wen 
the houſe the next day expected every minute to ſee be fg he 
him come in, they had notice given them, that he 1 
was met out of the town by break of day, with only | 
one ſervant, making what haſte he could towards 
the army, where he had order'd a rendezvous of 
ſome regiments of the horſe, and from whence he 
ſent a letter to the houſe of commons, to acquaint | 
them, That having the night before receiv'd a Inis letter 
letter from ſome officers of his own regiment, to the par- 
That the jealouſy the troops had conceiv'd of lament. 
« him, and of his want of kindneſs towards them, 
** was much abated, ſo that they believed, if he 
** would forthwith come down to them, they would 
* all by his advice be ſoon reclaim'd ; upon this he 
had made all the haſte, he could, and did find, 
** that the ſoldiers had been abus'd by miſinforma- 
tion; and that he hop'd to diſcover the fountain 
from whence it ſprung ; and in the mean time 
** deſir'd that the general, and the other officers 
of the horſe, or juch as remain'd about the town, 
might be immediately ſent to their quarters; and 
he believed it would be very requiſite, in order 
to the ſuppreſſion of the late diſtempers, and for 
the prevention of the like for the future, to have 
| 2 general rendezyous of the army, of which the 
. «© general 
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don; which he wiſh'd might be haften'd.” 


Sir Har- 


$otle 


Grimſton's 
* Rory con- 
cerning 


bim. 


Tais account of Cramuell's management with 
the parliament, leads me to inſert here what Sir 
Harboile Grimſton related to biſhop Burnet, concer- 
ning him, as we have it in the firſt volume of the 
biſhop's hiſtory, p. 4.5. During the conteſts between 
the army and the parliament (for we cannot exactly 
aſſign the time when this happen'd) two officers 
brought an account to Grimſton, that at a meeting 
of the officers, it being propos'd to purge the army 
better, that they might know whom to confide 
in; Cromwell thereupon ſaid, he was ſure of the ar- 
my, but there was another body that wanted more 
to be purg?d, namely the houſe of commons, and 
he believed the army only could do that, Grimſton 


| brought the officers to the lobby of the houſe, where 


they were reſolved to juſtify what they had ſaid; 
and the commons having then ſomething in debate, 
he diverted it, ſaying, he had a matter of privilege 
of the higheſt nature to lay before them, which con- | 
cern'd the being and freedom of the houſe ; and 
then he accuſed Cromwell of a deſign to put a force 
upon them, and having his — at the door, 
requeſted they might be examin'd. Accordingly 
they were brought to the bar, and juſtify*d all they 
had related to him, and gave a full account of what 
had paſs'd at the meetings of the officers z which 
done they withdrew ; when Cromwell falling down 
on his knees, made a ſolemn prayer to God, at- 


teſting his innocence, and his zeal for the intereſt | 


of the houſe. Thus he did with great vehemence 
and many tears, and then made ſo long a ſpeech in 
his own vindication, that he tired the houſe, and 
wrought ſo much on his „that what the offi- 
cers ſaid, was ſo little credited, that if it had been 
moved, Sir Harbotle believed, that both he and they 
had been ſent to the Tower. Cromwell however no 


ſooner got out of the houſe, but reſolving to truſt 
| | himſelf 
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himſelf no more with them, he haſtened to the 
army; and a few days after he brought them up, 
and forc'd a great many from the houſe. Twas 
his opinion, it ſeems, as the biſhop obſerves, with 


many in thoſe times, that in great occaſions, when 


ſome were call'd to extraordinary ſervices, they 
were excuſed from the common rules of morality ; 
which they thought was the caſe of the judges 
among the 1ſraelites. | 
ANOTHER ſtory related by Mr. Locke, in his 
Memoirs relating to the life of Sir Anthony Aſpley 
Cooper, firſt earl of Shaftſbury, may be likewiſe 
proper to be here inſerted. He tells us, it hap- 
pen'd one morning that Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper 
calling upon Mr. Hollis (viz. after their reconcilia- 
tion, which he alſo relates) in his way to the houſe, 
be found him in a great heat againſt Cromwell, 
faying, he was reſolv'd to bring him to puniſh- 
ment. Sir A. A. ſnew'd him how dangerous ſuch 
an attempt might be, earneſtly diſſuaded him from 
it, and told him it would be enough to get rid of 
him, by ſending him with a command into Treland, 
which, as things ſtood, he would be glad to ac- 
cept.. But this would not fatisfy Hollis; and fo 
when he came to the houſe, he brought the matter 
to a debate, and it was moved, that Cromwell, 
and thoſe guilty with him, ſhould be puniſhed. 
Cromwell being then in the houſe, no ſooner heard 


this, but he ſtole out, took horſe, and poſted to 


the army (which my author ſays, as he remem- 
bers, was at Triploe-Heath) where he informed 
them of what the Preſbyterian party was doing in 
the houſe, and made ſuch uſe of it to them, that 
they now united together under him, who forth- 
with led them away to London, giving out mena- 
ces againſt Hollis and his party, who, with Staple- 
ton and ſome others, were fain to fly; and thereby 
the Independant party becoming the ſtronger, 
they as they call'd it, purged the houſe, _ 
turn' 
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1647, turn'd out the Preſbyterians. Soon after Crom- 
Awe ell meeting Sir A. A. told him, I am beholden to 
you for your kindneſs to me; for you, I hear, were 
. for letting me go without puniſhment ; but your 
friend, God be thanked, was not wiſe enough to take 

' .. your advice, But to return: | | 
Theking THE king was all this while at Holmby: But the | 
taken animoſities between the parliament and army till 
from continuing and increaſing, the agitators feared the 
and parliament would now for their own ſecurity re- 
brought to ceive him upon any terms, or rather put themſelves 
the army. under his protection, that they might the better 
ſubdue the army and reduce them to obedience. 
Wherefore, being inſtigated thereto by Cromwell, 
they on the 4th of June ſent cornet Joyce, one of 
their body, with a party of horſe, to take the king 
out of the hands of the parliament commiſſioners, 
and bring him away to. the army. Accordingly, 
Joyce about midnight drew up his horſe in order 
before Holmby- houſe, demanding entrance. Colo- 
nel Greaves, and major-general Brown, who being 
alarm'd, had doubled the guards, enquiring his 
name and buſineſs, he ſaid his name was Joyce, 
a cornet in colonel Mhalley's regiment, and his 
buſineſs was to ſpeak with the king. Being 
aſk'd from whom, he ſaid, From myſelf, my er- 
rand is to the king, I muſt and I will ſpeak with 
him, Greaves and Brown commanded their men 
within to ſtand to their arms; but they ſeeing them 
to be their fellow-ſoldiers of the ſame army, opened 
the gates, and ſhook hands with them as old friends. 
The cornet plac'd his centinels at the commiſſioners 
chamber-doors, and went himſelf by the back- 
ſtairs, directly to the king's bed- chamber. The 
grooms being much ſurpriz'd, deſired him to lay 
aſide his arms, and aſſured him, that in the morn 
ing he ſhould ſpeak with the king: But he with 
ſword and piſtol inſiſted to have ; door opened, 
and made ſo much noiſe that it waked his mage 
| wad 
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who ſent him out word, That he would not riſe nor 1647. 


cornet retir d in a huff, The king getting up 
early in the morning, ſent for him, who with great 


boldneſs told his majeſty, he was commanded to 


remove him. Whereupon the king deſired the 
commiſſioners might be call'd ; but Foice ſaid, they 
had nothing to do, but to return back to the parlia- 


gent. Being aſk'd for a ſight of his inſtructions, 


he told his majeſty he ſhould ſee them preſently ;, fo 
drawing up his troop in the inner court, Theſe, Sir, 


; ſaid he, are my inſtructions. The king having took 
a good view of them, and finding them to be pro- 


r men, well mounted and arm'd, told the cornet 
with a ſmile, His inſtructions were in fair chara- 


= ers, legible without ſpelling. Joyce then preſſing 
the king to go along with him, his majeſty refus'd, 
W unleſs the commiſſioners might attend him; to 
which the cornet reply*d, He was very indifferent, 


they might go if they would: So the king being at- 


WF tended by the commiſſioners of the parliament, 
went along with Joyce, and was that night con- 
ducted by him to colonel Morntague's houſe at 


Hinchingbrook, and the next night to Sir John Culi's 


at Childer/ley near Cambridge. Here Fairfax, Crom- 
well, Ireton, Skippon, and many other officers came 
to wait upon the king, and ſome of them kiſſed his 
hand. *Tis faid, That Joyce being told, that the 


general was diſpleas'd with him, for taking the 
king from Holmby, he anſwer'd, That lieutenar:t- 


: general Cromwell had given him orders at London 
$ 0 do all that he had done; and indeed Fairfax now 


reſign'd himſelf entirely to CromwelPs judgment, 


who led and governed him as he pleaſed. And 


though he was at firſt diſſatisfy'd with this pro- 


ceeding of Joyce, yet Cromwell ſoon appeaſed him, 


by repreſenting to him, That nothing could have 
been done of greater advantage to the army and 
their generals, to the church and ſtate, than 

cc what 


ſpeak with him till the morning; upon which the: 
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1647. % what Joyce had been doing: That the King Wag 

on the point of an accommodation with if 

c the parliament, who had determin'd to ſend if 

* colonel Greaves to fetch him; and if Foyce bad 

c not fetch'd him, there wou'd 5 been an end 

of both officers and army, and all the pains they f 

had taken for the publick good, would not only i 
have been uſeleſs, but criminal. 
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CAT. VI. : 
| From the king's ſeizure at Holmby, to his d. 
parture to the iſie of Wight. f 


HE parliament receiv'd the news of the 

. king's ſeizure by the army, with the utmoſt 

amazement and conſternation : But this was na 

Eleven all; for about this time, the army drew up a 4 
0095 Y of high-treaſon againſt eleven members of the houſe 
ed by the Of commons, viz. Mr. Denzil Hollis, Sir Phily 
army. Stapleton, Sir Jobn Clotworthy, Serjeant Glyn, i 
Mr Anthony Nichols, Mr. Walter Long, Sir Willian 

Lewis, Colonel Edward Harley, Sir William Waller, 

Colonel Maſſey, and Sir Fobu Maynard; for be- 
traying the cauſe of the parliament, endeavouring 

to break and deſtroy the army, &c. This charge 

was accompanied with a declaration, ſhewing the | 

reaſon of what they had done, affirming, that they 

were oblig'd by their duty ſo to do, as they ten- 

der'd the preſervation of the publick cauſe, and -| 

curing the good people of England from being : WM 

prey to their enemies. The great end of this charge 

of treaſon, being rather ta hinder theſe members, 

who were the chief of the Preſbyterian party, fron 

uſing their influence in the houſe (which was ver; | 
great) in oppoſition to the proceedings of the army, 

than the proceeding capitally againſt them, they 
determined rather voluntarily to withdraw them- 
ſelves, than to put the parliament or army - * 

ur thel 
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farther trouble, or themſelves to any more ha- 1647. 


As theſe eleven members were the chief of the 

Preſbyterian party in parliament; ſo at the head 
of the oppoſite party (who were all call'd Indepen- 
dents, tho* made up of men of different perſuaſi- 
ons, as well as of real Independents) were lieute- 
nant-general Cromwell, colonel Ludlow, Fohn 

Liſle, Efqz Sir Henry Vane, Henry Marten, Eſqs 

Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Sir Henry Mildmay, lord Grey 
of Groby, lord Monfon, Anthony Stapely, Eſq; Miles 

Corbet, Eſq; &c. There was another party in the 

houſe of commons who declared for neither fide, 

as Mr. Pier point, Bulſtrode Whitelock, Eſq; Oliver 
St. John, Eſq; Jobn Crew, Eſq; Sir Thomas Wid- 
drington, colonel Birch, Mr. Goodwyn, Sir John 
Hippeſly, Sc. Who ſometimes: voted with the 
Preſbyterians, and ſometimes with the Indepen- 
dents, as they thought canduc'd moſt to the ſer- 
vice of the ſtate z and generally they went with 
thoſe who were for ſatisfa#ion and ſecurity, till it 
was known that the death of the king was meant 
by it. gr” 
| "c ROMFWVEL LD great deſign, was to hinder C 
any conjunction between the king and the Preſby- —_— 
terians; and having now gotten him into his own the king 
hands, he was for endeavouring his reſtoration, by by means 
means of the Independents, thinking that thereby - — * 
liberty of conſcience would be the better ſecured, gen. 
which the Preſbyterian hierarchy would not ſo well 
admit of. And indeed the king himſelf began to 
think that his condition was alter'd for the better, 
and to look upon the Independent intereſt as more 
conſiſting with Epiſcopacy than the Preſbyterian, 
for that it might ſubſiſt under any form, which 
the other could not do. What encourag'd the 
king the more, was, that he was much more civil- 
ly treated fince his being in the army, than he was 
before, whilſt he was the parliament's priſoner at 

| Holmby. 
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His beha- 
viour to- 
wards the 
king. 
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Holmby. He was now indeed to make his involun- 
tary progreſs according to the motion of the army, 
and fo at length was brought to Hampton- Court; 
but he was every where allow'd to appear in ſtate 


and luſtre, his nobility about him, his chaplains 


in waiting, and all ſervants permitted to attend in 
their 8 places. The army had alſo ſent an 
| to him full of proteſtations of duty, be- 
ſeeching him, That he would be content, for 
* ſome time, to reſide among them, until the affairs 
© of the kingdom were put into ſuch a poſture, as 
* he might find all things to his own content 
and ſecurity; which they infinitely deſired to 
„ ſee as ſoon as might be, and to that purpoſe 
% made daily inſtances to the parliament.” Crom- 
well indeed thought fit at firſt to be ſomewhat up- 
on the reſerve in this matter, for fear of increaſing 
the parliaments jealouſy of him. The lord Claren- 
don tells us, That he and IJreton had been with his 


majeſty, without either of them offering to kiſs his 


hand ; that the king uſed all the addreſs he could 
towards them, to get ſome promiſe from them, as 
knowing them to have the greateſt influence upon 


the army; but they were fo reſerv'd, and ſtood ſo 


much upon their guard, and ſpoke ſo few words, 


mo that nothing could be gather*d from what they faid ; 


and they deſired to be excuſed for not ſeeing his 


. majeſty often, upon the great jealouſies the parlia- 


ment had of them, towards whom they profeſſed 
all fidelity, But after ſome time, their behaviour 
towards his majeſty was more free and open, they 
viſited him more frequently, and had longer con- 
terences with him; and Cromwell in particular is 
faid to have promis'd him, That if he and his 
«© party would fit ſtill, and neither act or declare 
<< againſt the army, they would reſtore him, and 
* make him the moſt glorious prince in Chriſten- 
% dom.” Tho? we are told, that in private among 


his friends, he boaſted, ** That now he had got 


e 
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« the king into his hands, he had the parliament 


jn his pocket.“ His majeſty was very ſenſible 


that Cromwell and Ireion bore the greateſt ſway in 
the army, and that general Fairfax had little or no 
influence upon it. We are inform'd, that his ex- 
cellency conferr*d with the king in private, and in 
a particular manner offer d him his ſervice ; but 
upon his taking leave, his majeſty ſaid to him, 
Sir, I haue as good intereſt in the army as you : 
which expreſſion, the general ſaid, was more 
ſhocking, and occaſioned him more grief and vexa- 
tion, than all the troubles and fatigues he had en- 
dured thro? the whole war. 

Tux news of the king's being in the army, and 
the.civil treatment he met with from them, occa- 
ſion'd the queen and prince of Wales, then in 
France, to diſpatch Sir Edward Ford, who had 
married Jreton's ſiſter, but had been an officer in 
the king's army from the beginning of the war, to 
ſound the deſign of the army, and to promote an 


agreement between the king and them. Sir John 


Berkley was hkewiſe ſent over upon the like errand ; 
and *twas in his inſtructions to procure a paſs for 


Mr. Jobn Aſbburnbam, to come and afliſt him in 
his negociation. Being on his way towards London, 
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he was met by Sir Allen Appeſiy, who had been His meſ- 
lieutenant-governour under him at Exeter ; by fage to Sir 


whom he was acquainted, that he was ſent to him 
from lieutenant-general Cromwe!, and ſome other 


Fohbn Ber- 


officers of the army, with letters and a cypher, as 


alſo particular inſtructions to deſire him to call to 
mind his own diſcourſe at a conference with colonel 
Lambert, and other officers, upon the — of 
Exeter; when having taken notice of the bitter re- 
proaches caſt on the king by thoſe of the army, and 
ſuppoſing that ſuch diſcourſes were encourag'd in 
order to diſpoſe mens minds for an alteration of the 
government; he ſaid, ** That it was not only a 
** moſt wicked, but difficult undertaking, if not 
| E *© impoſſible 


* 


1647. 
a ae, 


- againſt the king, the nobility and gentry, the 


begun the war upon many ſpecious pretences, 


* diſcourſe of his, they then gave only the hear- 
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impoſſible, for a few men, not of the greateſt 
quality, to introduce a popular government, 


Presbyterians, and the genius of the nation, for 
ſo many ages accuſtom'd to monarchy ; and ad- 
vis'd, That ſince the Presbyterians, who had 


were found to have ſought only their own ad- 
vancements, by which means they had loſt al. 
moſt all their power and credit ; the Indepen- 
dent party, who had no particular obligation to 
the crown, as many of the Presbyterians had, 
would make good what the Presbyterians had 
only pretended to, and reſtore the king and 

ple to their juſt and ancient rights; which they 
were concern'd to do in point of prudence and 
intereſt, there being no means under heaven 
more likely to ſecure themſelves, and obtain as 
much truſt and power as ſubjects are capable of ; 
whereas if they aim'd at more, it would be at- 
tended with a general hatred, and their own de- 
ſtruction.“' He was likewiſe order'd by Crom- 
well, to let Sir John know, That tho? to this 
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ing; yet they had ſince found by experience; 
that all, or the greateſt part of it was reaſonable, 
and they were reſolv'd to act accordingly, as 
might be perceiv'd by what had already paſs'd; 
and deſir'd that he would preſent them humbly 
to the queen and prince, and be a ſuitor to them 
in their names, not to condemn them abſolutely, 
but to ſuſpend their opinion of them, and of 
their intentions, till their future carriage ſhould 
make full proof of their integrity, of which they 
had already given ſome teſtimonies to the world;, 
and that when he had perform'd this office, he 
would come back to England, and be an eye- 
witneſs of their proceedings,” | * | 
| | HE 
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Tux parliament at this time fear d nothing ſo 1647. 
much, as that the army would make a firm con- VV W 
junction with the king, and unite with his party, 
of which there was fo much ſhew; and many im- 
t perſons, who very much deſir d it, bragg'd 
too much of it; whereupon the two houſes ſent a 
committee to his majeſty, with an addreſs of ano- 
ther ſtrain than they had lately us'd, making 
many proteſtations of duty, and declaring, That 
« if he was not in all reſpects treated as he ought 
&* to be, and as he deſir'd, it was not their fault, 
e who were deſirous he might be at full liberty, 
&* and do what he would.” The army at the fame 
time was not without jealouſy, that the king heark- 
en'd to ſome ſecret propoſitions from the Presby- 
terian party, and deſign'd to make an abſolute 
breach between the parliament and the army; 
which occaſion'd Jreton to ſay to him, Sir, you 
have an intention to be arbitrator between the parlia- 
nent and us, and we mean to be ſo between you and 
the parliament. The king, in the mean time finding 
himſelf courted on all hands, was ſo confident of 
his own importance, as to imagine himſelf able to 
turn the ſcale to what fide ſoever he pleaſed. In 
2; chis temper he was when Sir John Berkley came to 
him; which he did, after leave obtain'd from 
Cromwell, who alſo confirm'd with his own mouth 
what Sir Allen Appeſiy had before communicated to 
Sir Jobn, with this addition, That he thought His diſ- 
no man could enjoy his life and eſtate quietly, nic. 
* unleſs the king had his right; which, be ſaid, _ 
they had already declared to the world in gene- 
ral terms, and would more particularly very 
** ſoon, wherein they would comprize the ſeveral 
* Intereſts of the Royaliſts, Presbyterians, and In- 
8 dependents, as far as they were conſiſtent with 
** one another.“ Some time after, *tis ſaid, Sir 
Jobn meeting him at Reading, as he was coming 
kom the king at Caverſham, Cromwell told him, 
ay E 2 % That 
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of the king, who he thought was the moſt up. f 


 Agitators 


and Crom- 
cell 


doubtful ©. 


of one ano- 


ther's ſin- 
cerity to- 
wards the 
king. 


* doms; that the Independent party were infinite. 
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&« That he had lately ſeen the tendereſt ſight that 
t ever his eyes beheld, which was the interviey 
e between the king and his children ;” and wept 
plentifully at the remembrance of it, ſaying, ** Tha 
«© never man was fo abus'd in his ſiniſter opinion 


e right and conſcientious man in the three king. 


«© lyoblig'd to him, for not conſenting to the | 
<< poſitions ſent to him at Newcaſtle, which would 
have totally ruin'd them, and which his ma. 
«« jeſty's intereſt ſeem'd to invite him to.“ Con- 
cluding with this wiſh, That God would be 
<< pleag'd to look upon him, according to the fin- 
<* cerity of his heart towards the king.” : 

Tux army in general, as well as Cromwell, ap- 
peared at this time to be very zealous for the king 
intereſt, and yet they ſeem'd ſomewhat to ſuſpet 
the reality of one unother's intentions. Some d 
the principal agitators, with whom Sir John Berl. 
ley convers'd at Reading, declared to him their jea. 
louſy, that Cromwell was not ſincere for the king, 
and deſir'd him, if he found him falſe, to inform 
them of it, promiſing, that they would endeavour 
to ſet him right, either with or againſt his will. 
Major Huntingdon, an officer in Cromtpell's regj: 
ment, who was entruſted by him to command th: 
guard about his majeſty, became wholly devote! 
to the royal intereſt, and by the king's order brought 
two general officers to Berkley, as perſons in whom 
he might confide. Theſe two diſcours'd frequent! 
with him, and aſſur'd him, That a conjunctios 
«© with the king was univerſally deſir'd by the off- 
«© ficers and agitators, and that Cromwell and Ir: 
ton were great diſſemblers, if they were not rei 
in it; but that the army was ſo bent upon it i 
<< preſent, thatthey durſt not ſhew themſelves other: 
* wiſe.” They likewiſe inform'd him, Thi 
«+ propoſals were drawn up by Ireton, wherein 

| | « Epiſcopa] 
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“ Epiſcopacy was not requir'd to be aboliſh'd, nor 1647. 
« any of the king's party wholly ruin'd, nor the 


= 


8 nilitia to be taken away from the crown ;“ and 

„ advis d. That his majeſty would without delay 

n < conſent to them, there being no aſſurance of the 

p. © army, which they had obſerv'd already to have 

0. changed more than once.“ Cromwell himſelf 

e. vas alſo doubtful of the army. In all his confe- 

o 8 rences with Berkley, he appear d exceeding deſirous 

of a ſpeedy agreement with the king, inſomuch 

+ chat he ſometimes blam'd Tretor's ſlowneſs in per- 

n. 8 feting the propoſals, and his backwardneſs in 

de coming up to his majeſty's ſenſe; and on the other 

n. hand would wiſh, that Sir Jobn Berkley would act 
more frankly, and not tie himſelf up by narrow 

p- principles; always declaring, That he doubted the 

ys army would not perſiſt in their good intentions to- 

A : r | 

«| By this time Mr. Aſburnbam was arriv'd, to the Mr. 4%. 

+ S king's great ſatisfaction. SirFobn Berkley convers d 71am * 

8 chiefly with the agitators ; but 4&burnbam was ſoon 

8 of another mind, and openly declar'd, That having 

always us'd the beſt company, he would not con- 


verſe with ſuch ſenſeleſs fellows as the agitators; 
that if the officers could be gain'd, they would, 
without doubt, be able tocommand their own army; 


and that he determin'd to apply himſelf wholly to | 
them. Hereupon there was ſoon cbſerv*d a great And cor- 
ht familiarity between him and Fhballey, who com- . 


manded the guard that attended the king, as allo Cn. 
a cloſe correſpondence with Cromwell and his fon- | 
in-law Ireton, meſſages daily paſſing from the King | 


f. to the head quarters: Which ſoon gave the reſt of 
1 the army a ſuſpicion of ſome private treaty being 
carry'd on with the king; who being likewiſe en- 
a couraged by the Presbyterian party (the lord Lau- 


derdale, and ſeveral of the city of London, aſſuring The king 

him, that they would oppoſe the army to the death) diflikesthe 
When the propoſals were brought to him, and his 2 

* a 3 concurrence 
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concurrence humbly deſir'd by the army, he enter- 
tained their commiſſioners with very diſobliging 
language, ſaying, That no man ſhould ſuffer for his 
ſake, and that he repented of nothing ſo much, as 


that he paſſed the bill againſt the earl of Strafford ; 


and that he would have the church eſtabliſhed ac- 
cording to law by the propoſals ; for there was no- 


thing mention'd in them concerning church-goyern- 


ment. The propoſals were indeed much more mo- 
derate than t 2 ſent to him * the ——— 
but he unhappily thought, they proceeded on 

from the 1 they hag of him, and in ues, | 
ſing with them, would frequently uſe theſe or the 
like expreſſions, Jou cannot do without me; you will 
fall to ruin, if I do not ſuſtain you. Not only the 
officers of the army who were preſent, but the 
king's own party, appear'd exceedingly aſtbniſh'd 
at this kind of proceeding ; whereupon he began 
to ſoften his former diſcourſe, but it was too late; 
for colonel Rainsborough, who ſeem'd leaſt of all 


At which to deſire an agreement with him, immediately go- 


he is diſ- 
guſted. 


ing out fram the conference, went directly to the 
army, and gave them to underſtand what treat- 
ment their commiſſioners and propoſals had met 
with from the king. EI 

LET us now ſee how matters ſtood between the 
parliament, army, and city at this time, The 
city, who hated the army, had their militia ſettled | 
on the 4th of May, in the management of the 


Presbyterians, who were very diligent in compleat- 


ing their companies : But this was contrary to the 
deſign of the army, and judgꝰ'd to be a conſpiracy 
againſt it z whereupon Fairfax, who in every thing 
was influenc'd by Cromwell, upon the 10th of 
June wrote a letter ta the parliament, That the 
militia of the city of London might be put into the 
bands of fuch as were better affected to the army. 
This the parliament quietly ſubmitted to, and 
July 23d repeaP'd the ordinance of the 4th of 1 

ny 
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The common-council being hereupon aſſembled, 1647. 
reſoly'd to petition the parliament againſt it, which ww 
they accofdingly did on the 26th; and preſently 
after, many thouſand citizens, young men and ap- 
prentices, went in a- body and deliver'd another 
petition, ſetting forth, That to order the city's 
« militia was the city's birth- right, belonging to 
« them by charters confirm'd in parliament ; for 
« defence whereof, they had ventur'd their lives 
« is far as the army; and therefore they deſir'd, 
& that the militia might be put again into the ſame 
e hands, in which it was put with the parliament's 
and city's conſent, by the ordinance of the 4th 
„ of May.” Upon the reading of this petition, 
the houſe of peers immediately revoked the ordi- 
nance of the 23d of July, and renewed that of the 
4th of May, and ſent it down to the commons for 
their cenſent 3 which they durſt not refuſe, the The par- 
apprentices behaving themſelves fo inſolently, that — 
they would ſcarce let the door of the houſe be ſhut, EE 
and ſome of them got in amongſt them : And 
ſome time after, when the houſe broke up, the 
ſpeaker was forc*d back into the chair, by the vio- 
lence of the multitude, who detain'd him and the 
members, till they oblig'd them to paſs a vote, 
That the king ſhould come forthwith to London; and 
another, That he ſhould be invited to come with honour, 
freedom, and ſafety. And then both houſes ad- 
journ'd for four days. | 

In this interval, ſeveral members, and the ſpeak- Where- 
ers of both houſes, being apprehenſive of danger alen ieve- 
from ſuch tumults, repair d to the army, complain- pes fly 3 
ing of the violences upon the parliament, The the army 
army could not have defir*d a greater advantage for prote- 
than this gave them, who therefore receiv'd the ©" 
two ſpeakers with the members, as ſo many angels 
ſent from heaven for their good, ſhewed them all 
imaginable reſpect, profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to them, 
as to the parliament of E "gland, and declared, 7. ran 
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| | 1647. they would re-eſtabliſh them in their full power, or 
* A periſh in the attempt. After the four days adjourn- 
4H ment, the remainder of the parliament met; and 
. both houſes miſſing their ſpeakers, choſe them new 
ones, and paſſed the following votes. Firſt, That 
the king ſhould come to London. Secondly, That i 
the militia of London ſhould be authorized to raiſe 
forces for the defence of the city. Thirdly, That 
power be given io the ſame militia to chuſe a general, 
Fourthly, That the eleven members impeached by the 
army, ſhould reſume their ſeats in parliament. 
| Tae citizens armed with theſe powers, proceed 
to raiſe forces under the command of Waller, Maſ- 
ſey, and Poiniz; but they were very much diſcou- 
raged in their proceedings by the news of the gene- 
ral rendezvous of the army upon Houn/low- Heath, 
where the two ſpeakers appeared with their maces, 
and ſuch members as accompanied them, viz. the 
earls of Northumberland, Salisbury, and Kent, the 
lord Grey of Werke, the lord Howard, the lord 
Wharton, the earl of Mulgrave, and the lord Say, 
and fix lords more, with the earl of Mancheſter, 
their ſpeaker ; and about a hundred members of the 
houſe of commons, with their ſpeaker, Mr. Lenthal. 


Which Beſides, the borough of Southwark was generally 
232 for the army, which was now marching towards 


London, to reſtore the members who fled to them, 
to their places and authorities. Part of the army 
ſeized upon the block-houſe at Graveſend, and 
block*d up the city by water towards the Eaſt, and 
the general with the reſt of the army, towards the 
Weſt. Upon this, the aldermen and common- 
council of the city deſerted their three generals, 
and ſent to Fairfax for a pacification; which he 
granted them upon theſe conditions. Firſt, That 
they ſhould deſert the parliament then ſitting, and the 
eleven members. Secondly, That they ſhould recal 
their late declaration. Thirdly, That they ſhould 
relinquiſh their preſent militia, Fourthly, 7. wo 
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could deliver up to the general all their forts, and the 1643. 
tower of London. Fifthly, That they ſhould diſband gar 
all the forces they had lately raiſed, and do all things 

elſe, which were neceſſary for the publick tranquility. 

Tux next day, Cromwell march'd to Weſtmin- And re- 


ſter, and placed the guards in the court, in the hall, ſtores 


and even at the doors of the two houſes: and a lit- them 2 
tle after, general Fairfax conducted the ſeveral * 
members who had fled to the army, to their ſeats 

in parliament; where they annulled all the acts and 

orders, which had paſſed ſince the 26th of Fuly. 

Two days after, the army march'd, as it were, in 


Y  wiumph thro! the city, the general leading, the 


avant-guard, major-general Skippon the main body, 
and Cromwell the rear- guard; and all the ſoldiers 
having laurel-branches in their hats. After this 
pompous march, the army was diſtributed into 
quarters, in Kent, Surrey, and Eſſex ; and thus 
they ſurrounded the city. 


THE city being ſubdued, and the parliament Factions 
and army ſeemingly reconciled, there now aroſe ariſe in the 


differences in the army itſelf. The agitators, no 
longer inclin'd to an agreement with the king, 
were very much diſturbed at ſome of the great of- 
ficers, who were ſtill for promoting ſuch an agree- 
ment: And many in the army complained of the 
intimacy of Sir Fobn Berkley and Mr. Aſbburnham, They are 
with the chief officers of the army, declaring to — 
the council of agitators, that the doors of Cromwell wells 
and Jreton were open to them, when they were 1 
ſhut to thoſe of the army. Cromzvell was very un- 5 g. l 
eaſy at theſe diſcourſes, and inform'd the king's 
party of them, telling Afburnbam and Berkley, 
** That if he were an honeſt man, he had faid 
enough of the ſincerity of his intentions; and if 
he were not, nothing was enough; and there- 
** ſore he conjured them, as they tendered the 
** King's ſervice, not to come ſo frequently to his 
** quarters, but to ſend privately to him; the 
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| 1647. 8 ſuſpicion of him being growing ſo great, that ®, 
Www © was afraid to lie in them himſelf.” Thus the 
| agitators, who were ſuppoſed to be firſt ſet up by 
Cromwell to oppoſe the parliament's deſign of diſ- 
' banding, began to be very troubleſome to him, 
and were at length ſo ſet againſt him, that he was 
forced for his own ſafety to make his peace with 
them, by abandoning the king's, intereſt : as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter, Aon 
Azovr three weeks after the army enter*d Lon- 
don, the parliament thought fit to addreſs them- 
ſelves to the king, in the old propoſitions of Neo- 
caſtle, ſome particulars concerning the Scots only 
He pre- excepted, His majeſty adviſing with Berkley and 
vails on Aſpburnbam, and ſome others about him, upon this 
the — matter, *twas concluded to be unſafe for him to 
| — treat with the parliament, whilſt the army were the 
ments maſters: And ſome ſay, that inſtructions were given 
propoliti- by Cromwell and other officers, That if the king 
ons. Muld aſſent to their propoſals, lower than thoſe of 
| the parliament, the army would ſettle him again in 
his throne, However it was, the king thought fit 
to wave the parliament's propoſitions, or any treaty 
upon them, and deſired a perſonal treaty upon the 
propoſals of the army. The officers of the army 
having ſeen his anſwer before it was ſent, ſeem'd to 
be very well pleaſed with it, and promiſed to do 
all they could to procure a perſonal treaty ;. and ac- 
cordingly Cromwell and Treton, and many of their 
party in the houſe, preſs'd his majeſty's deſires with 
great earneſtneſs; but, contrary to their expecta- 
tions, they met with a vigorous oppoſition from 
ſuch as had already conceiv d a jealouſy of their pri- 
vate agreement with the king, and now thought 
themſelves ſure of it; the ſuſpicions of them grow- 
ing ſo ſtrong, that they were look*d upon as betray- 
ers of the cauſe, and loſt almoſt all their friends in 
the parliament. The army likewiſe, which lay then 
about Putney, were no leſs diflatisfy'd with their 
8 | Pro; 
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ings, of which they receiv'd daily informa- 1647. 
tion from thoſe that came to them from London; = 


{ that the agitators began to complain openly in 


council, both of the king and the malignants about died 
him, and declar d, That ſince the king had re- gainſt him. 


« jected their propoſals, they were no farther en- 
« oag?d to him; but that they were now to con- 
« ſult their own fafety, and the publick good, and 
« having the power devolved upon them by the 


„ deciſion of the ſword, to which both parties had 


« appeal'd, and being convined that monarchy 
« was inconſiſtent with the good of the nation, they 
e reſolve to uſe their endeavours to reduce the go- 
« yernment of England to the form of a common- 
« wealth.” They alſo deſigned to have ſeiz*'d A4/þ- 
burnham and Berkley, for negotiating the treaty they 


ſuppos'd to have been carried on between the king The fury 
and Cromwell ; and carrying their fury yet further, of che agi- 
were reſolv'd to wreſt the king out of the hands f 1 


the two traitors. as they call'd Cromwell and Iretok. 
Theſe things ſtruck a great terror into theſe two 
leaders, fo that they thought it neceſſary to draw - 
the army to a general rendezvous, which they could 
the better bring about, becauſe moſt of the great 
officers were ſtill well affected to the king, and 
diſliked theſe proceedings of the agitators, whoſe 
exorbitant power they hoped by that means to ſup- 
preſs. But the agitators having notice of the in- 
tended rendezvous, and gueſſing at the deſign of it, 
us d their utmoſt endeavours to prevent it, and re- 
ſolved before-hand to ſeize onthe perſon of the king. 


CROMFWFELL in the mean time acquainted the 3, Cre 
king with the danger he was in, and aſſuring him #we!/s ad- 


of his real ſervice, proteſted to him that it was 
not in his power to undertake for his ſecurity in the 
place where he now reſided. Hereupon the king 


was reſolved to make his eſcape from Hampton- Hampton. 
Court; and ſome adviſed him to ſecure his perſon Cori. 


by leaving the kingdom: But to this he 1 — 
* | _ that 


60 
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that the rendezvous being appointed for the next 


3 week, he was unwilling to quit the army till that 


And goes 
to the 
iſle of 
Wig bi. 


was over; becauſe, if the ſuperior officers pre- 
vailed, they would be able to make good their 


engagements; if not, they muſt apply themſelves 
to him for their own ſecurity. Several other ad- 
vices were offer'd him; but he at laſt reſolved to go 
to the iſle of Migbt, being very probably, as Lud. 
low obſerves, recom thither by Cromwell, 
who, as well as the king, had a good opinion of 


colonel Hammond the governour, who was one of 


the army. Puͤrſuant to this reſolution, the king 
left Hampton-Court in the night, Berkley and Aſh 
burnbam with ſome others accompanying him; and 
on the 13th of November they all went over to the 
iſle of Mabt, being conducted thither by Hammond 
himſelf, who the day before came to wait on his 
majeſty at Titchfield. | 


ä — 
„ 
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From the king s eſcape from Hampton-Court, 
and departure to the ifle of Wight, to the 
breaking out of the ſecond civil war. 


— 


4 HE parliament being inform'd of the king's 


withdrawing himſelf from Hampton-Court, 
was 1n a terrible conſternation, and immediately 
paſs'd an ordinance, declaring, ** That it ſhould 
obe confiſcation of eſtate, and loſs of life, for any 
* to harbour, or conceal the king's perſon, with- 
out giving information to the parliament.” And 
being now moſtly devoted to the army, they cauſed 
ſome of the moſt noted preſbyterians was to be 


_ © ſearched; and ſent poſt to all the ports of the king- 


dom. That they might be ſhut, and no perſon 


be permitted to embark, leſt the king in diſguiſe 


*© ſhould tranſport himſelf, ” Anda proclamation 
| _ publiſhed, for the baniſhing all ſuch as had 


ever 
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ever born arms for the king, from the city, or any 1647. 
lace within twenty miles of it. But within two www 
Es cheir fears wore all remov'd by CromwelPs.in- Cent 
forming the houſe, © That he had receiy'd letters the madly. 
% from colonel Hammond, of the King's coming to ment with 
« the ifle of Fight, and that he remain'd there in it. 
« Cariſbrook-Caſftle till the parliaments pleaſure 
« ſhould be known.” He at the ſame time aſſur'd 
them, That colonel Hammond was ſo honeſt a 
«© man, and ſo much devoted to their fervice, that 
« they need not fear his being corrupted by any 
« body.” And all this relation he made, ſays my 
lord Clarendon, with ſo unuſual a gaiety, that all 
men concluded, that his majeſty was where Crom- 
well deſird he ſhould be. 

ABovuT this time the agitators of nine regiments The riſe 
of horſe, and ſeven of foot, preſented a writing to of the le- 
the general, and afterwards to the parliament, de- Vellers. 
claring ns | : 

1. THAT the people being unequally diſtri- 
buted by counties, cities and boroughs, for e- 

5 leCtion of their deputies in parliament, ought to 


the number of Inhabitants. - 
2. Taru this preſent parliament be diſ- 
„ ſolved by the laſt day of September next, 
3. © THAT the people do of courſe chuſe 
** themſelves a parliament once in every two 
oc years, | 
4. THAT the power of this, and all other fu- 
ture repreſentatives is inferior only to theirs who 
chuſe them, and extends, without the conſent 
of any other perſon, to the enacting, altering, 
and repealing of laws; to the erecting and abo- 
liſhing of offices and courts ; to the appointing, 
removing, and calling to account, magiſtrates 
and officers of all degrees ; to the making war 
and peace; to the treating with foreign ſtates ; 
and generally to whatſoever is not reſerved by 
„ thoſe 
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& any to ſerve in the war, is againſt freedom, and 
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cc thoſe repreſented to themſelves.” And here 
they declare, That impreſſing or conſtraining 


& not allowed to the repreſentatives. 


„ THAT in all laws every perſon be bound a- 


* like; and that tenure, eſtates, charter, degree, 
< birth, or place, do not confer any exception 
e from the ordinary courſe of legal proceedings 
<< whereunto others are ſubjected. And 

«© THAT the laws muſt be equal and good, 
* and not deſtructive to the ſafety and well-being 
of the people. | 

* THESE they declar'd to be their native rights, 
*© which they were reſolv'd to maintain, and not 
to depend, for the ſettlement of their peace and 


e freedom, upon him that intended their bondage 


« [meaning the king] and brought a cruel war up- 
* on them.” Thus the agitators grew ſtill bolder, 
and were reſolv'd to accompliſh their deſigns ; and 
theſe with their adherents were now called Level- 
ters, and occaſioned great diſturbance to the par- 
lament and in the army, as likewiſe the trial and 
death of the king. They were call'd Levellers in 
deriſion only, and becauſe they held that no per- 
ſon, of whatever rank, ought to be exempted from 
the ordinary courſe of legal proceedings; but as for 
what is ſaid of their being againſt -all degrees of 
| honour or riches, it is utterly falſe. | 

THE time for the general rendezvous being 
come, they who were of this party, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, appear'd every one with a paper in his 
hat, with theſe words written upon it, The rights 
England, and the conſent of the people; ſignify- 
ing thereby, that their deſign was to aboliſh, not 
only monarchy, but alſo the houſe of peers, and to 


eſtabliſh a pure democracy. This was what colo- 


nel Rainſboroygh, one of their leaders, aſſiſted by 


Eyre and Scot, went about ſoliciting from one re- 


giment to another, ſtirring up the ſoldiers againſt 
Fairfax, 


rn ak toc woe cas ms e @_ © hem eee 
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por making void of all ſuch titles of honour, as had 
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Fairfax, Cromwell, and the other general officers, 
But Cromwell was reſolv'd to endeavour the fup- = 
preſſion of this licence: For which purpoſe, being hope 
accompany*d with divers officers, he with a won- 2 
derful briſkneſs and vivacity, rode up to one of the l. 
regiments, which wore the diſtinguiſhing marks, 
and commanded them to take them out of their 
hats; which they refuſing to do, he caus'd ſeveral 
of them to be ſeiz d, and knock'd two or three of 
them on the head with his own hand; and then 
the others hearts failing, they ſubmitted to him. 
He order'd one of thoſe whom he had ſeiz'd to be 
ſhot dead upon the place, and deliver'd the reſt 
into the hands of the marſhal, and having diſpers'd 
the army to their quarters, wrote an account of his 
proceedings to the parliament; who being very de- 
ſirous to have this ſpirit quelPd in the army, re- 
turn d him the thanks of the houſe. 

THz levellers being thus ſubdu'd, and the par- The par- 
lament and army being now pretty much of a tem- —— 
per, twas agreed, that a perſonal treaty ſnould be treaty 
offerd to his majeſty, on condition, that as a pledge with the - 
of his future ſincerity, he would forthwith grant — | 
his royal aſſent to four preliminary bills. The firſt he would 
of which was for inveſting the militia in the two firſt paſs 
houſes: The ſecond, for revoking all proclamations four acta. 


and declarations againſt the parliament : The third, 


been conferred by his majeſty, ſince his leaving the 
—— and that for the future, none ſhould 

granted to any perſon without conſent of the 
parliument: And the fourth, that the houſes ſhould 
have power to adjourn themſelves as they ſnould 
think fit. The Scotch being not included in this 
treaty, their commiſſioners ſent a large declaration 
in very high language to the two houſes at Meſt- 
minſter, proteſting againſt the ſending of the four 
bills, and preſſing for a perſonal treaty with the 
King at London, upon ſuch propoſitions as _ 
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1647. be agreed on by the advice and conſent of the two 
Ayes kingdoms. But the parliament was to be awd 


only by the army ; and fo they order'd the printer 
of the Scotch declaration to be committed, and 


then ſent them back an anſwer full of reproof and ö 


contempt. — 

BErox E we ſee what reception the four bills met 
with from his majeſty 
paſs d in the army ſince the late rendezvous. Lud. 
low, as great an enemy to Cromwell as to the king, 
gives us the cleareſt account of the ſudden turn of 
affairs there, which was to the great damage, and 
even the ruin of the king's intereſt; whom there. 
fore I ſhall follow upon this occaſion. | 

HE informs us, that colonel Hammond and Mr. 
Aſhburnham had frequent conferences with the king, 
who had made fuch promiſes to Hammond, that he 
expreſsꝰd his earneſt deſire, that the army might 
reſume their power, and rid themſelves of the agi- 
tators, whoſe authority, he ſaid, he never lik'd, 
To this end he ſent one Mr. Traugbton, his chap- 
hin, to the army, to adviſe them to make uſe of 
their late ſucceſs againſt the agitators ; and ſoon 


after he earneſtly preſs'd the king to ſend ſome of 


thoſe who attended on him, to the army, with 
letters of compliment to Fairfax, and others of 
greater confidence to Cromwell and Ireton. He al- 
fo wrote to them himſelf, ©* Conjuring them by 
their engagements, their honour and conſcience, 
to come to a ſpeedy agreement with the king, 
“and not to expoſe themſelves to the fantaſtick 
*« giddineſs of the agitators.” Sir John Berkley 
was appointed by the king, in purſuance of Ham- 
mond's advice, to go over to the army; who taking 
with him Mr. Henry Berkley his couſin, went over 
from the iſland with a paſs from the governour of 
Cowes, Being on his way towards the army, he 
met Mr. Traughton, on his return, between Bagſbut 
and Windſor, who inform'd him, That be had » 
| 4 


„let us obſerve how matters : 
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good news to carry back to his majeſty, the army hav- 1647. 
ing enter d into new reſolutions concerning his perſon.. 
He had not gone much farther, before he was met 
by cornet Joyce, who told him, That he was a- 
« ſtoniſh'd at his deſign of going to the army, for 
e that it had been debated amongſt the agitators, 
« whether, in juſtification of themſelves, the king 
« ſhould be brought to a trial 3” of which opinion 
he declared himſelf to be. Sir John however re- 
ſoly'd to go to the army, and being arriv'd at 
Windſor, went to the generaPs quarters, where the 
officers of the army were aſſembled. Being ad- 
mitted, he deliver*d his letters to the general, who 
receiving them, order'd him to withdraw. Having 
waited about half an hour, he was call'd in, when 
the general, with ſome ſeverity in his looks, told 
him, That they were the parliament's army, and 
Wherefore could ſay nothing to the king*s motion about 
= peace, but muſt refer thoſe matters, and the king*s 
enters to their conſideration. Sir John then look'd 
upon Cromwell, Treton, and the reſt of his acquain- 
W tance ; but they ſaluted him very coldly, and ſhew- 
ing him colonel Hammond's letter to them, ſmil'd 
vith diſdain upon it. 

Fix pio himſelf thus diſappointed, Bertley 
vent to his lodging; where having ſtaid two hours 
uithout any company, he at laſt order'd his ſer- 
vant to go out, and ſee if he could find any of his 

W acquaintance. The ſervant going out, met with 
one who was a general officer, who bid him tell 
his maſter, that he would meet him in ſuch a place 
at midnight, They being accordingly met, the 
officer acquainted Berkley in general, that he had 
no good news to tell him; and then proceeding to 
particulars, ſaid, «© You know, that I and my 
friends engag*d ourſelves to you; that we were 
** zealous for an agreement, and if the reſt were 
vi not ſo, we were abus d: That fince the tumults 
in the army, we did miſtruſt Cromwell and Ire- 
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« ian; whereof I informed you. I come now to 
ce tell you, that we miſtruſt neither, and that we 
are reſolved, notwithſtanding our engagement, 
{© to deſtroy the king and his poſterity ; to which 
&« purpoſe Jreton has made two propoſitions this 
« afternoon 3 one, that you ſhould be ſent priſo- 
4 ner to London; the other, that none ſhould 
<«« ſpeak with you upon pain of death; and I do 
% now hazard my life by doing it. The way de- 
« ſign'd to ruin his majeſty, is to ſend eight hun- 
<« dred of the moſt diſaffected in the army to ſe- 
cure his perſon, and then to bring him to a trial, 
* and I dare think no farther. This will be done 
« in ten days; and therefore if the king can eſ- 
„ cape, let him do it as he loves his life.” 

SIR John being exceedingly troubled at this re- 
lation, ask*d his friend the reaſon of this change, 
ſeeing the king had done all things in compliance with 
the army, and the officers were become ſuperior ſin 
the laſt rendezvous. Whereupon he gave him this 
account: That though one of the mutineers was 
«© ſhot to death, eleven more impriſon'd, and the 
s reſt in appearance over-aw'd, yet they were fo 
far from being ſo in reality, that two thirds of 
the army had been ſince with Cromwell and Ire- 
ton, to let them know, that tho* they were 
«© ſureto periſh in the enterprize, they would leave 
* nothing unattempted to bring the whole army 
& to their ſenſe ; and if all fail'd, they would make 
* a diviſion in the army, and unite with any who 
* would aſſiſt them in the7deftruftion of their 
% oppoſers. That Cromwell and Treton reaſon'd 
1 „thus with themſelves, F the army divide, ile 
1 ** greateſt part will join with the Presbyterians, a ,; 
I : «© will moſt probably prevail to our ruin; or we ja! i 
& be oblig'd in ſuch a manner o apply ourſelves i 
10 = *© the king, as rather io beg anpffer any aſliſtanct * 
14 « which i the king ſhall os \ nd be fo fortunatt g, 
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« be all we can expect, and more than we can aſſure 1647. 
& ourſelves of : And thereupon concluded, That if www 
« they could not bring the army to their ſenſe, ' it 
« was beſt to comply with them, a diviſion being ut- 
e terly deſtructive to both.” In purſuance therefore 
of this reſolution, lieutenant-general Cromwell em- 
ploy'd all his thoughts and endeavours to make his 
with the party that was molt ſet againſt the 
Ling z pretending, as he knew well enough how 
to do on ſuch occaſions, That the glory of this world 
had ſo dazzled his eyes, that he could not diſcern clear- 
ly the great works that the Lord was doing. He alſo 
ſent comfortable meſſages to the priſoners he had 
ſeiz'd at the late rendezvous, aſſuring them, that 
nothing ſhould be done to their prejudice ; and by 
theſe and the like arts, he perfected his reconcilia- 
tion with the levelling party. 
Six Fohn Berkley returning to his lodging, diſ- 
1 his couſin to the iſle of Migbt with two 
etters; one to colonel Hammond, giving a general 
account, and doubtful judgment of affairs in the 
army; another in cypher, with a particular rela- 
tion of the conference he had with the foremen- 
tioned general officer, and a moſt earneſt ſuppli- 
cation to his majeſty, to think of nothing but his 
immediate eſcape. The next morning he ſent co- 
lonel Cook to Cromwell, to acquaint him that he 
had letters and inſtructions to him from the king: 
But Cromoell return'd him anſwer by the meſſen- 
ger, That he durſt not ſee him, it being very dange- 
rous to them both; aſſuring him, that he would ſerve 
the king as long as he could do it without his own 
ruin; but he deſir'd, that it might not be expected, 
that he ſhould periſh for his ſake. 
Tuus we have ſeen the motives, that prevailed 
on this famous general to abandon the king's in- 
tereſt, And much the ſame account is given 
Salmonet, who will not at all be ſuſpected of being 
partial to Cromwell : So that if he hitherto acted 
Fe- ſincerely 
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1646. ſincerely in his deſign to ſerve the king, as is moſt 

WY pirobable, they who charge him with having con- 

| trived his ruin from the beginning of the civil wars, 

aſcribe to him more refined and more ambitious 

views than he really had. He was indeed ambiti- 

ous enough, and was as good as any at the art of 

diſſimulation : But certainly nothing hinders, but 

a diſſembler may ſometimes be in earneſt ; and 

his ambition might be gratify'd by the private 

treaty, that was ſuppoſed to be carried on between 

him and the king, by ſtipulating ſuch honours and 

advancements for himſelf and family, as ſuch a ſer- 

vice (viz, reſtoring the king to his throne) might 
reaſonably lay claim to. | 

Story of A ere I cannot omit another account, that is 

the king's given by ſome, of CromwelPs falling off from the 

Conte, king, and deſerting his intereſt. They tell us, 

that there was a report, that Cromwell made a pri- 

vate article with the king, That if his majeſty 

clos d with the army's propoſals, he ſhould be made 

earl of Eſſex, knight of the garter, and firſt captain 

of the horſe-guards ; and Ireton was to be made lieu- 

tenant of Ireland: Other honours and employments 

were likewiſe ſtipulated for CromwelPs family and 

friends. But the king was ſo uxorious, that he 

would do nothing without the advice of his queen, 

who not liking the propoſal, he ſent her a letter 

to acquaint her, That though he aſſonted to the ar- 

my*s propeſals, yet if by ſo doing he could procure 

peace, it would be eaſier then to take off Cromwell, 

than now he was the head that govern'd the army. 

Cromwell, who had his ſpies upon every motion of 

the king, intercepted this letter, and thereupon 

reſolv'd neyer to truſt the king more. This indeed 

is ſaid to have happen'd before the king left Hamp- 

ton: Court: For upon this they tell us, that Crom- 

well fearing he could not manage his deſigns, it 

the king were ſo near the parliament and city 4 


Hampton-Court, gave him private information, 1 
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he was in no ſafety there, by reaſon of the hatred 1647. 
which the agitators bore him; and that he wou'd www 


be more ſecure in the iſle of Vigbi. Hereupon the 
king, whilſt the parliament and Scotch commiſſio- 
ners were debating his anſwer to their propoſitions, 
made his eſcape trom Hampton-Court ; as before 
related. 

can ſay nothing to the truth of this ſtory, but 
leave it to the reader to judge of it as he thinks fit. 
Only thus much I may obſerve, that F. Orleans 
ſays, Twas believ'd in France, that the king had 
deceiv'd Cromwell; though he makes this to be 
purely the effect of Cromwel/'s artifice. And the 
lord Clarendon ſpeaks of CromwelPs complaining 
that the king could not be truſted, though he makes 
his whole carriage towards. his majeſty to be no- 
thing but hypocriſy and diſſimulation, in order to 
bring about his own defigns. However, I ſhall ſet 
down, his words. A/pburnham and Berkley, ſays he, 
receiv'd many advertiſements (which was a little 
before the king's eſcape) from ſome officers with 
whom they had moſt conversd, and who would 
have been glad that the king might have been re- 
ſtord by the army, for the preferments, which they 


expected might fall to their ſnare. That Crom- 


* well and Jreton reſolv'd never to truſt the king, 
or do any thing towards his reſtoration.” And 
a little after, he ſays, That Cromwell himſelf. ex- 
poſtulated with Mr. A/burnham, and complain'd, 
* That the king could not be truſted, and that he 
had no affection or confidence in the army, but 
* was jealous of them, and of all the officers; that 
* he had intrigues in the parliament, and treaties 
* with the Preſbyterians of the city, to raiſe new 
* troubles ; that he had concluded a treaty with 
* the Scotch commiſſioners to engage the nation a- 
** gain in blood : -And therefore he would not be 
* anſwerable, if any thing fell out amiſs, and con- 
50 trary to expectation.” 

F 3 AGREE- 
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16479. AGREEABLE enough to this account is the re- 
lation given by the author of the memoirs of the 
Aremar- lord Bregbill, of a diſcourſe that paſſed between 
beuge be, the fajd Jord and Cromwell, whilſt he was in Ire 
tween him land, in 1630. He informs us, that the lord 
and lord Bygghill being in diſcourſe with Cromwell and Ire. 
Broghil. ton, fell upon the ſubject of the king's death: 
Cromwell ſaid, If he [the king] had followed his own 
mind, and had had truſty ſervants about bim, he had 
fooPd them all: Adding, We had once an inclina- 
tion to have come to terms with him, but ſomething 
that happened drew us off from it. The lord Br. 
hill ſeeing they were both in a good humour, 
aſk'd them, Why, if they were inclined 10 cliſ 
with him, they had not done is? Upon which Cron- 
well frankly told him, The reaſon of our inclination 
to come to terms with him, was, wwe found the Scots 
and Presbyterians began to be more powerful than 
We, and were ſtrenuouſiy endeavouring to ſtrike up an 
agreement with the king, and leave us in the lurh; 
. wherefore wwe thought to prevent them by offering more 
reaſonable conditions: But while we were buſied with 
theſe thoughts, there came a letter to us from one of 
ur ſpies, who was of the king*s bed-chamber, at- 
quainting us, that our final doom was decreed that 
day: What it was he could not tell, but a letter war 
gone to the queen with the contents of it, which let- 
ter. was ſewed up in the Skirt of a ſaddle, and the 
bearer of it would come with the ſaddle upon bit 
bead about tea clock the following night to the 
Blue-Boar-Inn iz Holborn, where he was to take 
vorſe for Dover, The meſſenger knew nothing of tht 
letter in the ſaddle, but fome one in Dover did. We 
were then at Windſor ; and immediately upon the rt. 
ceipt of the letter from our ſpy, lreton and F reſolves 
40 take a truſty fellow with us, and in troopers ba- 
bits to go to the inn; which accordingly we did, and 
et our man at the gate of the inn to watch. 
gate was ſout, but the wicket open, and our mat 
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ſtaid to give us notice oben any one came with a ſad- 1647, 
dle upon his head. Ireton and 1 ſat in a box near WW 
the wicket, and call'd for a cann of beer, and then au- 
other, drinking in that diſguiſe till ten & clock, when 
our centinel gave us notice that the man with the ſaddle 
was come; upon which wwe immediately roſe ; and 
when the man was leading out his horſe ſaddled, toe 
came up to him with our ſwords drawn, and told 
him we were to ſearch all who went in and out there; 
but as he look'd like an boneſt fellow, we would only 
ſearch his ſaddle ; which wwe did, and found the let- 
ter we look'd for; and opening it, read the contents, 
in which the king acquainted the queen, he was now 
courted by both the factions, the Scotch Presbyteri- 
ans and the army; that which of them bid faireſt 
for him ſhould have him ; that he thought he 
ſhou'd cloſe ſooner with the Scots than the other. 
Upon which we ſpeeded to Windſor, and finding we 
were not likely to have any tolerable terms from the 
king, we immediately reſold to ruin bim. 

For a concluſion, I ſhall ſet down what Dr. 
Wellwood, in his memoirs, ſays, concerning this 
matter, ** As every thing, /ays he, did contri- 
e bute to the fall of king Charles I. ſo did every 
* thing contribute to the riſe of Cromwe!!: And 
* as there was no deſign at firſt againſt the king's 
life, ſo it is probable that Cromwell had no 
thoughts, for a long time, of ever arriving at 
* what he afterwards was. It is known, he was 
once in treaty with the king, after the army had 
carried his majeſty away from Holmby-houſe, to 
have reſtored him to the throne 3 which proba- 
** bly he would have done, if the ſecret had not 
been like to take vent, by the indiſcretion of 
** ſome about the king; which puſh'd Cromwell 
** 0n to prevent his own, by the ruin of the king.” 

HowEv TR it was (for theſe things muſt ſtill re- 
main under ſome confuſion) it is certain, as the 
lord Clarendon: obſerves, that a few days after the 
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1647. king's departure from Hampton- Court, and after it 
WAY was known he was in the iſle of }/ight, there was 
Mees, a meeting of the general officers of the army at 
> Windfor Windſor (very probably the ſame which Ludlow 
reſolve to mentions, into which Sir John Berkley was admit- 
have the ted) where Cromwell and Ireton were preſent, to 


, conſider what ſhould now be done with the king: 


for his life as a criminal perſon, This reſolution, 
however, was a great ſecret, whereof the parlia- 
ment had not the leaſt notice or ſuſpicion ; but 
was, as it had been, to be led on by degrees to do 
what it had never deſigned. 

The par-. THE parliament's commiſſioners being arrived 
laments in the ifle of Migbt, preſented the four prelimina- 
four bill; 

preſented TY bills with the propoſitions on them to his ma- 
to him, jeſty; and the next day the Scotch commiſſioners 
waited on the king, and entered their proteſtation 
to this purpoſe, ©** That they had endeavoured all 
ways and means with the parliament of Eng- 
« land, for furthering a happy peace; but hav- 
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* his majeſty, which they apprehended prejudi- 
« cial to religion, the crown, and the union be- 
* tween the two kingdoms ; they therefore, in 
the name of the kingdom of Scotland, declared 
their diſſent. The king having no mind to 
paſs the four bills, and gueſſing what might thence 
enſue, began to think of making his eſcape. And 


mons to acquaint them, that there had been ſome 
meeting in the ifle of H7ght, with an intention to 
reſcue the king; for which reaſon he had ſent or- 
ders to the governor, to have a ſtrict guard upon 
his majeſty's perſon. Whereupon the parliament 
agreed, that his excellency be required to take ſpe- 
cial care, for ſecuring the king's perſon in the ca- 
ſtle of Cari/brook, and that Hammond ſhould obey 
his fartuer orders and directions. 


hs, 


And *twas reſolved, That he ſhould be proſecuted. 


ing ſeen the propoſitions and bills brought to 


general Fairfax ſent a letter to the houſe of com- 
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Tus commiſſioners of the parliament were by 1647. 
this time come back with the king's anſwer, which www 
imported, That he had refus'd to paſs the bills, or He refuſes 


to make a compoſure in that way ; but had barely of- — nay 


fer d a perſonal treaty, Upon this there followed 


a long debate in the houſe, and many ſevere and 

bitter ſpeeches were made againſt the king. A- | 
mong the reſt, Cromwell declar'd, ©* That the Cees 
« king was a man of great parts and great un- ſpeech in 
« der{tanding ; but withal ſo great a diſſembler, che houſe 
« and fo falſe a man, that he was not to be truſt. bereupon. 
« ed.” And thereupon he rehearſed ſeveral parti- 

culars whilſt he was in the army : That the king 

wiſhed ſuch and ſuch things might be done; which 

being done to gratify him, he was diſpleaſed, and 
complained of it : That whilſt he profeſſed with all 

ſclemnity, that be referred himſelf wholly to the par- 

liament, and depended only on their wiſdom and 

counſel, for ſettling and compoſing the diſtraftions of 


' the kingdom, be at the ſame time had ſecret treaties 


with the Scotch commiſſioners, how he might embroil 

the nation in a new war, and deſtroy the parliament + 

Concluding, ©* That they might trouble them- 

* ſelves no further with ſending meſſages or farther 

«- propoſitions to the king, but that they might 

* enter upon thoſe counſels, which were neceſſa- 

** ry towards the ſettlement of the kingdom, with- 

out having farther recourſe to him.” Thoſe of 

his party ſeconded this motion with new reproaches 

upon the perſon of the king; and after ſeveral 

days ſpent in paſſionate debates on this matter, the 

houſe of commons voted, Firſt, ** That they will Votes of 

make no farther applications or addreſſes to the eg 

king. Secondly, That no addreſſes or applica- to the 

tions be made to the king by any perſon what - king. 

* ſoever, without leave from the parliament. 

* Thirdly, That they will receive to more meſ- 

** ſages from the king; and that no perſon do 

** preſume to bring any meſſage from him to the 
parlia- 
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e parliament, or any other perſon, Fouribh, 
„That the perſon or perſons who ſhall make 
<< breach of theſe orders, ſhall incur the penalty of 
« high treaſon.” And to theſe votes the lords 
ſoon after agreed. 2D 

SOME give a larger account of the ſpeeches of 
Cromwell and Ireton in this grand, debate. They 
ſay, that Ireton was the firſt that ſpake with warmth, 
and that Cromwell ſeconded him ; and that from 
the king's refuſing to {igri the four acts, they in- 
ferr d, That he had ſufficiently declared himſelf 
„for arbitrary government: and alledged, 
„That he was no longer the protector, but the 
„ tyrant of his people; and conſequently, that 
they were no longer his ſubjects, and that they 
* ought to govern without him; that their long 
„ patience had avaiPd nothing; and that it was 
expected from their zeal to their country, that 
<« they ſhould take ſuch reſolutions, as were wor- 
* thy of an aſſembly with whom the nation had 
<« entruſted their ſafety.” They add, that as theſe 
two perſons were not only members of the houſe, 
but alſo chiefs in the army; after they had firſt 
ſpoken under the former character, they ſpake a- 
gain in the other, to this effect: That they were 
Sell perſuaged of the parhament's good intentions, 
and were aſſured, that without ſuffering themſelve 
io oe amuſed any longer, they would defend the na- 
tion by thir own proper authority, and by the courage 
of thoſe valtant men, that were enrolled under their 
banners, <vho by their mouths gave them aſſurances of 
Heir fidelity, which nothing could ſhake. But have 
4 care, ſaid they, that you do not give the army, 
woo ſacrifice themſelves for the liberty of the nation, 
any grounds to ſuſpeft you of betraying them; and 
don't oblige them to look for their own ſafety, and 
that of the nation, in their own ſtrength, which 
they deſire to owe to nothing, but to the fteadineſs and 
vigour of 1347 reſelutions. This was a bold _— 
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if true; and 'tis farther ſaid, that Cromwell, at the 1 647. 


by, g : a 
ke concluſion of it, clapt his hand upon his ſword, Www 
of Tavs the parliament and army were united a- 


gainſt the king; and now colonel Rain/borough, 
one of the chief of the Levellers, was appointed 
admiral of the fleet; and two or three members 
of the houſe of commons of that party were ſent 
down to the head quarters at Windſor, with orders 
to diſcharge from cuſtody captain Reynolds, and 
ſome others, who had been impriſoned by the offi- 
cers of the army, for endeavouring to effect that 
which they themſelves were now doing ; and to 
exhort the officers to uſe their utmoſt endeayours 
towards a ſpeedy ſettlement. * 
Bur notwithſtanding this conjunction of the 1648. ; 
parliament and army, they could not enjoy their Diſco. 
power and authority without great diſturbance and {ne _ e 
oppoſition. The votes of non-addreſs had ex- the people. 
ceedingly enrag'd the Preſbyterians as well as the 
royal party; and the people in general began to 
be very uneaſy and diſcontented. Taxes and im- 
poſitions were continually increaſed, and became 
almoſt an inſupportable burden to the nation, and 
yet there was no likelihood of coming to a ſettle- 
ment for the eaſe of theſe grievances ; ad moſt 
believed there would never be any till ihe king 
was reſtor d. Upon this, the people in ma iy parts 
of the kingdom began to exert themſelve in the 
behalf of their ſovereign, who, however cloſely 
confined in the iſle of Vigbt, ſtill held a correſpon- 
dence in England, and had intelligence from thence. 
Several petitions were brought to the parliament by 
great numbers of people, in a tumultuous manner, 
tor a perſonal treaty with the king ; of which the 
chief were thoſe of Surry, Eſſex and Kent: And in 
many Races, the people began to think of taking 
up arms for compaſſing theſe deſigr';. Beſides, the 
Scots, purſuant to their treaty with the king, were 
making all poſſible preparations for raiſing an ar- 
| my; 
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1648. my; wherein the Preſpyterians and Cavaliers join'd, 
WY WV tho with different views ; and the Preſbyterians in 
England, diſcours'd freely of great hopes from the 
other kingdom. Thus the dark clouds began to 
gather apace, and in a ſhort time a ſecond civil 
war infefted the whole nation. | 
CromeelPs IN the mean time, as Ludlow tells us, lieutenant. 
manage- general Cromwell procur'd a meeting of ſeveral 
thereuvon, leading men of the Preſbyterian and Independant 
N parties, both members of parliament and miniſters, 
at a dinner in Weſtminſter, in order to promote a re- 
conciliation between the two intereſts: But he found 
it a work too hard for him to heal the differences 
and animoſities of theſe two prevailing parties, one 
of which would endure no ſuperior, the other no 
equal; fo that this meeting came to nothing, 
He con- Axor HER conference was by his contrivance 
conference held in King-ſtreet, between thoſe call'd the gran- 
between dees of the houſe and army, and the common- 
the gran- wealth's- men; in which the grandees, of whom 
doe and Cromwell was the head, deliver d themſelves with 
wealth. ſome uncertainty, and would not declare their o- 
men. pinions either for a monarchical, ariſtocratical or 
democratical government, maintaining that any of 
them might be good in themſelves, or for the na- 
tion, according as providence ſhould direct: Whilſt 
the commonwealth's- men would have it, that mo- 
nnrchy was neither good in itſelf, nor for the na- 
tion, and us'd ſeveral arguments to confirm their 
opinion, recommending at the ſame time the eſta- 
bliſhment of an equal commonwealth ; notwith- 
ſtanding which the lieutenant- general profeſs'd him- 
ſelf for the preſent to be unreſolv'd; and the next 
day paſſing by Ludlow in the houſe, he told him, 
That he was indeed convinc'd of the defireableneſs of 
what was propos d, but not of the feaſibleneſs of it. 
He courts CROMME LL, however, in theſe times of 
-- x difficulty and danger, thought fit to court the com- 
weatth monwealth party, and to that end invited ſome of 
party. = | them 
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mem to confer with him at his chamber. The next 1648. 
time he came to the houſe of commons, he inform'd: wwe 


Ludlow of it, who freely told him, That he knew 
how to cajole and give them good words, when be had 
occaſion to make uſe of them, Whereupon with ſome . 
paſſion he ſaid, They were a proud ſort of people, and 
only conſiderable in their own conceits. At another 
time he complain'd-to Ludlow, as they were walk- 
ing in the Palace-yard, of the unbappineſs of his con- 
dition, having made the greateſt part of the nation his 
enemies, by adhering to a juſt cauſe : But his greateſt 
trouble he ſaid was, That many who were engag d 
in the ſame cauſe with him, had entertain'd a jea- 
louſy and ſuſpicion of bim; which he aſſirm'd to be a 
great diſcouragement to him. This ſhews, that not- 
withſtanding his late reconciliation with thoſe calPd 
Levellers, they ſtill ſuſpected he was not true to their 
cauſe z and yet, that he found himſelf under a ne- 
ceſſity of keeping as fair with them as poſlible. 

Tours and inſurrections {till increafing, and 
all things ſeeming to threaten a new war, Crom- 
well thought it likewiſe neceſſary to preſerve a good 
underſtanding between the parliament and army. 


He therefore got the general to write to the houſe 


of lords, to aſſure them of the army's ſubmiſſion, 
and that they would act nothing but in concert with 
the two houſes, and by their order. Being likewiſe 
afraid of the city, he propog'd in the houſe of com- 


mons to unite the intereſts of the parliament, the 


city, and the army, and to make them (as he faid) 


invincible, by making them inſeparable. So a Ife endea- 
treaty was ſet on foot, in which indeed the army vours a 


was nou. mention'd, only that the two regiments 
that hac come into the city upon ſome diſturbance 


there, chould be withdrawn; but the treaty only ment, ar- 
mention'd the two houſes, and the city: And this my, and 


conjunction was ſufficient for Cromwell at preſent; 
for he thereby prevented the union which the city 
was upon the point of concluding with the Scorch 

royaliſts; 
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1648. royaliſts 3 ; and beſides, the power which the army 
had in the houſe, was at this time ſufficient to ſe. 
cure the city to them. But let us now ſee, how the 


ſecond civil war was manag'd, and the great ſhare 
of ſucceſs our licutenant-general had therein. 


— * 
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The fecond civil war, and Cromwell's aion 
in it. 0 


HE firſt that andy. took up arms, were 
ginning of the Welſb; and this they did under the con- 
_- 1 duct of major- general Laughorn, colonel Payer and 
colonel Poel, who had all three been formerly 

very zealous in acting on the parliaments ſide; 
but being now to be diſbanded by order of the 

council of war, they refus'd to obey ; and the bet- 
ter to ſecure themſelves, declar'd for the King, and 
acted by commiſſion and powers from the prince 
of Wales. Maior- general Stradling, and other 
royaliſts, joining with Laugborn, he ſoon had 
the appearance of a conſiderable army, which very 
ſhortly enabled him to poſſeſs himſelf of the town 
and caſtles of Pembroke and Tenby; at which time 
Chepſtow Caſtle was likewiſe ſurpriz d by Sir M- 
cholas Kemiſh, The preparations in Kent for a war 
were not leſs formidable; for great numbers in that 
country rendezvouling near Rocheſter, they choſe 
_ Goring earl of Norwich, who was then with them, 

for their general; and they ſoon receiv*d a conſi- 
derable addition to their ſtrength, by great num- 

bers of apprentices and reform'd officers and ſol- 

dicrs daily flocking from London to their quarters; 

which ſo frighted the two houſes, that they pre- 

ſently reſtor'd to the city their anilitia ; and Skippon 
being re-admitted to the command of their forces, 
they interrupted the communication with Kent, by 


placing guards upon the paſſages of the river. The 
increaſe 


The be- 
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increaſe of the Kentiſh forces ſo animated the 1648. 
ſeamen, that a conſiderable part of the navy, www 
Vith captain Balten, ſometime vice-admiral to 
dhe carl of Warwick, revolted from the parlia- 
ment, and put themſelves under the power of 
prince Charles. But the fierceſt ſtorm was threat- 
ned from the preparations in the North, where Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and others of the king's 
ty, having ſurpriz*d the ſtrong town of Berwick, 
and Sir Philip Muſgrave, and Sir Thomas Glembam, 
that of Carliſle, had rais'd a conſiderable body to 
join with the Scots, who were now about to enter 
England with a powerful army. Beſides this, the 
earl of Holland, with the duke of Buckingham, the 
lord Francis his brother, the earl of Peterborough, 
and ſome other perſons of quality, having form'd a 
rty of about five hundred horſe with ſome foot, 
be his majeſty's ſervice, appear'd with them near 
Kingſton, and declar'd againſt the parliament. Se- 
veral caſtles were ſeiz d and declar'd for the king; 
and among the reſt Pomfret was artfully ſurpriz d 
by major Morrice: And there was ſcarce a county 
in England, where there was not ſome aſſociation 
forming to appear in arms for the king. 

HESE vigorous preparations for 4 war became Proceed. 
very formidable to thoſe at Weſtminſter ; who here- ing of the 
upon appointed a committee of ſafety for the com- — 
monwealth, which daily fat at Derby houſe, and 
conſiſted of twenty perſons, viz. ſeven lords, and 
thirteen of the houſe of commons, of whom lieute- 
nant-general Cromwell was one, This committee 
had power given them to ſuppreſs all tumults and 
inſurrections, and for that end to raiſe forces as 
they ſaw occaſion. And then for the more ſpeedy 
ſuppreſſion of the ſeveral inſurreQtions, the army 
was divided, and ſmall parties ſent to thoſe places 
where the royaliſts were weakeſt. Fairfax, Lambert 
and Cromwell commanded the reſt, everyone march- 
ing a ſeveral way; Foirfax into Kent, Lambert into 
the 
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1648. the north, and Cromwell into Wales, who was after. 
A wards to march into the north and join Lambert. 
yan in- Tux carl of Holland and duke of Buckinghan 
rrections 
duell d. Were ſoon defeated by a party of horſe and foot that 
| - was ſent after them, under the command of Sir 
Michael Liveſey. The earl was taken priſoner ; 
the duke, after loſing his brother, the lord Francis, 
narrowly eſcap*'d, and went over to France. The 
earl of Warwick, with the fleet equipped for him 
by the parliament, fell down F. river towards 
prince Charles, who with the revolted ſhips had 
block*d up the mouth of the Thames, where he hy 
ſome time in expectation, preſuming that the earl 
would nor fight him, and might perhaps come over 
to him: But perceiving, by the manner of his ap- 
proach, that he was miſtaken in that particular, he 
thought fit to make all the ſail he could for the coaſt 
of Holland. The caſtles of Deal and Sandwich were 
reduc'd by colonel Rich; and many of the revolt- 
ed ſhips not finding things according to their ex- 
pectation, return'd to the obedience of the parlia- 
ment. In the mean time general Fairfax routed 
the Kentiſh royaliſts at Maidſtone, and drove the 
lord Goring with his men into Eſſex; where, tho 
Join'd by the lord Capel, Sit Charles Lucas, Sir 
George Liſle, and others, Fairfax forc'd them to 
ſhut themſelves up in Colcheſter, where he beſieg'd 
them, and lay before the place a long time; but 
having compelPd them at laſt to ſurrender upon ſuch 
conditions as he would allow them, Sir Charles Lu- 
cas and Sir George Liſle were ſhot to death by ſen- | 
tence of the council of war, and the lords Goring 
and Capel, were ſent priſoners to Windſor-Caſtle. 
But paſſing by theſe things, as not ſo immediately 
concerning our preſent deſign, let us fee what ſhare 
of glory lieutenant- general Cromwell acquir'd by 
his ſucceſſes in this war. 
His buſineſs, as before hinted, was to reduce the | 


king's party in Wales, In order to effect oy 
ent 
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ſent colonel Horton thither before him, with about 1648. 

three thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons, he him- Www 

ſelſ following with as many forces as could be ſpared Come 

from the army. Being within three or four days intoWW ales, 

march of the colonel, he received information, that diſpatches 

8 Laughorn with an army of near eighi houſand, * 

had engag'd him at St. Fagons in Glamorganſhire ; © 

that upon the firſt charge his forces gave ground; 

but afterwards reflecting on the danger they were 

in, the country being full of enemies, they charged 

the van of the royaliſts, where the beſt of Laug- Who de- 

lurns men were, with ſuch fury and reſolution, oh _ 

chat they obliged them to give way; which thoſe wy. 

in the rear, being moſtly new-rais'd men, perceiv- 

ing, they began to ſhift for themſelves: Upon 

which Hortons men proſecuted their advantage with 

ſo much vigour and ſucceſs, that the whole body 

of their enemies was ſoon routed, fifteen hundred 

lein, and near three thouſand taken priſoners. 

S Uron this Cromwell haſtens to join him; and in Comwel} 
his march comes before Chepſtow, where they drew beſieges 

out ſome forces againſt him: But colonel Pride's Cbepflev. 

men fell on ſo furiouſly that they gain'd the town, 

and beat the ſoldiers into the caſtle ; which being 

{ ſtrongly fortify d, and well provided, Cromwell ent 

to Briſtol for ſome great guns, and haſtening into 
Pembrokeſhire, left colonel Ewer to proſecute the 

ſiege; who having made a breach on the 25th of 

Ma, reſolutely attack'd and carried tht caſtle ſword 

in hand; Sir Nicholas Kemiſh, who commanded 

there, being ſlain, and an hundred and twenty ta- 

ken priſoners. | | 
CROMVELL being arrived in Pembrokeſhire, g torms 

arſt ordered the ſtorming of Tenby with colonel Teaby, _ _ 

Overton's regiment, and part of Sir W. Conftable's, 

commanded by lieutenant-colonel Read; and ſo 

aſter ſeveral furious aſſaults, the town firſt, and 


then the caſtle ſurrendered upon mercy. 
G * 


1648. 


The, LIPE of 
LAUGHORN and Powel, after their defeat by 


WAYS colonel Horton, eſcap'd to Pembroke, which Poyer 


Takes 
Pembroke 
town and 


caſtle. 


t themſelves 


kept for them. Here they th 
eg d them 


ſafe, when Cromwell appearing, 
himſelf 
name didMot ſo diſcourage them, but that being 
fully perſuaded that the ftopping of that general 


- would be as good as a victory, when the parlia- 


ment had ſo much work on their hands elſewhere, 
they reſolved to ſtand out, and defended them- 
ſelves long enough to have wearied out almoſt any 
other man, as little us'd to be baffled as Cromwell. 
On the contrary, the rumour of the Scotch invaſion 
daily increaſing, animated the lieutenant- general to 
employ all his ſkill and vigour for the reduction of 
this important place. The garrifon within, as has 
been ſaid, was ſtrong and reſolute, and the place 
well fortify*d, which however he was reſolved to 


attempt by ſtorm; and falling on with fingular 


courage, met with gallant reſiſtance: After which, 
not thinking it adviſeable to expoſe his men to new 
hazards, he determined to gain that by famine, 
which could not ſo well be effected by force. And 
this he was the rather induc'd to do, for that he 
had certain intelligence of the ſmall quantity of pro- 
viſions they had in the town and caſtle; and | 
diviſions began to ariſe amongſt them, which at 
length grew to that height, that the ſoldiers wete 


ready to mutiny againſt their commanders ; crying 


out, We ſhall be ſtarved for two or three mens plet- 
fares, better it were that we ſhould throw: them over 
the wwalls. « Accordingly, Cromwell order'd ſtrict 
guard to be kept in his trenches, to keep them 
trom running out; which order being well obſerv'd, 


they were compelPd at length to deſire a parley, 


and on the 11th of July ſurrender'd the town and 
caſtle to him upon articles. Laugborn, Poyer, and 


| Pawel, and ſome other officers, ſurrender'd them- 


ſelves priſoners at mercy. Sir Charles * 
= 


_ that place : But that dreadful 
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but having the favour to draw lots which of them 


upon colonel Poyer, who was accordingly ſhot to 
death in Covent-Garden. | 


twenty thouſand Scots, who were farther ſtrength- England. 


A, under the command of Sir Marmadiike Lang- 


other; the rigid Preſbyterians, who fo ador'd the 


do with the Cavaliers in this expedition; and theſe 
vere headed by the marquis of Argyle: And the 
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Sit Henry Siradling, and about ten more officers and 1648. 
gentlemen, were to depart the kingdom within ſi· 


Lake, and not to return in two years; and all the 
teſt to have liberty to go to their homes, and not 


to be plundet d. The fick and wounded were to 
be taken care of; the towns: men not to be plun- 
der'd, but to enjoy their liberty as formerly; and 
together with the town and caſtle, the arms, am- 
munition and proviſions were to be delivet'd up to 
lieatenant-general Cromw#ll, for the uſe of the par- 
lament, Laugbern, Poyerg,and Powel were aftet- 
wards condemn'd by ſent of a court-martial ; 


ſhould die, the other two to be ſpar'd, the lot fell 


Azour the time that Pembroke was reduc'd, duke The Scots 


en d by the acceſſion of about five thoufand Eng- 


dale. Scotland was at this time divided into two 
parties, very violent in their oppoſition one to the 


Covenant, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the letter, that 
they would not depart from the moſt rigid clauſe 
in it, and were utterly againſt having any thing to 


Hamiltonian party, who were in effect for reſtoring 
the king without any terms, thoꝰ at the ſame time, 
in order to the more eaſy compaſſing of their de- 
ligns, they pretended a great veneration for the 
lame Covenant. Now, tho' the former was a 
ſtrong party, and their number very great ; yet the 
others had manag'd ſo dexteroufly in getting ſuch 
elections of members for the parliament, as might 
enable them to carry their point, that when it 
came to a trial in that aſſembly, the anti- covenan- 
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"  Crammwell 
© marches 


againſt 
them. 


them much the eaſier, by reaſon of their ſeveral 


A "ny ; 


of high- 


treaſon 


fram'd a- 


gainſt him 
to no pur- 


poſe. 


all his power; and ſent to major- general Lambert, 


weaken the army, that their enemies might the 


— T0; 

ters carry'd all before them; ſo that inſtead of the 
marquis of Argyle, the duke of Hamilton, who 
was the chief of this latter party, was appointed 
general of their army, all the inferior officers being 
of the ſame mould and principle ; inſomuch that 
the pulpits, which before had proclaimed this war, 
now accompany'd the army that was marching | in. 
to England, with their curſes. 

THE houſe of commons receiving intelligence 
that the Scots had invaded England, declar'd them 
to be enemies, and order'd lieutenant-general Cron. 
well to advance to them, and fight them. 
Accordingly, having Compleated the reduction of 
Wales, Cromwell march'd towards the North with 


deſiring him not to engage with the Scots, till he 
came up to him and join'd him, Lambert there- 
fore ſkilfully endeavour'd, rather to harraſs the 
Scotch army than to fight it ; and choſe rather to 
let them advance, that they might have the longer 
way to retreat home; and he found his taſk with 


unſeaſonable halts, by which means the army was 
daily diminiſh*d, and often ſeparated to their great 
diſadvantage 3 all which was owing either to dark 
deſigns in the army, diviſions, or weak manage- 
ment. 

WIIISsY Cromwell was on his march northwards, 
a charge of high-treaſon was fram' d againſt him by 
major Huntingdon before-mention'd, with the ad- 
vice of ſome members of both houſes, for en- 
deavouring, by betraying the king, parliament, 
and army, to advance himſelf. Rut it being mani 
feſt, as Ludlow obſerves, that the preferring ſuc 
an accuſation at that time, was chiefly deſign'd to 
take him off from his command, and thereby to 


more eaſily prevail _ them; the parliament 
thought 


1 
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thought it moſt adviſeable to diſcountenance any 1648. 


thing of that nature. 1 82 25 APD 
F o proceed: Cromtbel having join'd Lambert, — — 


both armies met on the 17th of Auguſt, near Preſton ,. p,,2, 
in Lancaſhire, The Eugliſb in the Scotch army had and other 
the honour of the van, and for a time engag'd Crom. places. 
well's men with much bravery 3 but were at laſt ſo 


vigorouſiy preſs d upon by them, that they were 


forc'd to retreat to a paſs, which they endeavour'd 
to maintain, whilſt they ſent to the duke for ſuc- 
cour; which he not ſending, they began to ſhift 
for themſelves ; tho* Langdale afterwards declar'd, 
That if one thouſand foot had been ſent to him, he ve- 
ih believed be have gained the day; and Crom- 
well himſelf acknowledg'd, That be never ſaw foot 
fight ſo deſperately as they did. The Scots perceiv- 
ing the diſorder their Exgliſb friends were put into, 
it made ſuch an impreſſion upon them, that they 
ſoon followed their example, retreating in a diſor- 
derly manner; but were ſo cloſely purſu'd by 
Cromwell, that many of their foot threw down their 
«rms, and yielded themſelves priſoners, and many 
were ſlain, Several principal officers of their foot 
were likewiſe taken, with all their artillery, am- 


munition and baggage. Many of their horſe fled 
8 towards Lancaſter, and were purſu'd near ten miles 


with great execution, | 
Taz duke march'd away in the night, with a- 


bout eight thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe ; 


and Cromwell follow'd him with about three thou- 
land foot, and two thouſand five hundred horſe and 
dragoons, killing and taking ſeveral in the way; 
but by the time the reſt of his army was come up, 
the duke recover'd Wiggan, before they could at- 
tempt any thing upon them. All that night they 
lay in the field dirty and weary, and had ſome 
kirmiſhing with the enemy, who the next morn- 
ing march'd towards Harrington, and made a ſtand 
A a paſs, which for many hours was diſputed with 
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1648. great reſolution on bath ſides: But at length Cm 
aal beat them from their, ſtanding, kill'd about 


1 


had no other terms given him than, That he ſhould 


him, he was taken, and ſent priſoner to Windo. 


hiſtorians, yet all agree in attributing the honour 
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one thoufand of them, and tock about two 
thouſand priſoners. He purſu'd them home 10 
Warrington town, where they poſleſsd then; 
ſelves of the bridge; but Cromwell coming thither, 
lieutenant-general Bayley deſired to capitulate, and 


ſurrender himſelf and all his officers and ſaldiers pri. 
ſoners of war, with all bis arms, ammunitian, &c. 
Which was accordingly done ; and here were taken 
four thouſand compleat arms and as many priſoners, 
and the duke's infantry was totally ruin'd ; who, 
with his remaining horſe march'd towards Nan 
wich, where the gentlemen of the country took 2. 
bout five hundred of them, and kill'd ſeveral 
and Cromwell ſent. poſt to the lard Grey, Sir H, 
Cholmley, and Sir Ed. Ragde, to gather all toge- 
ther with ſpeed for the purſuit of the enemy. And 
ſo duke ' Hamilton being preſs'd upon by the coun- 
try, fled at laſt to Uxeter in Staffordfbire ; where, 
with about three thouſand horſe which he had with 


Caſtle. Thus the whole Sco:ch army, which had 
occaſian'd ſo much terrar, was routed and defeat- 
ed; and what is moſt remarkable, is, that all this 
great victory was obtained by Cromwell, with an 
army amounting to ſcarce above a third part of the 
Scots in number, if they had been all together; 

the conduct of this general, and the goodneſs df 
his troops, making amends for the ſmallneſs of the 
number, which was not diminiſh'd half a hundred 
in gaining this victory, after the Exgliſꝭ under Lang 
dale had been beaten. And though indeed the ci 
cumſtances of this victory are variouſly related by 


of it to Cromwell, All the enemy's cannon and 
baggage was taken, with their colours; and only 
ſome of their horſe, which had been quarter'd mol 
backward, made haſte to carry news to their coun- 

| try; 
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try, of the ill ſucceſs of their arms. They who did 
not take the way for Scotland, were, for the moſt 
part, taken by the activity of the country or the 
horſe that purſu'd them. And Sir Marmaduke 


Langdale, after he had made his way with ſome of 


his men, who continu'd with him till they found 
it fafeſt to diſperſe themſelves, was diſcover'd ; and 
being taken priſoner was convey*d to the caſſ le of 
Nottingham, are whence afterwards he had the 
rtune to eſcape. 

wi hs S age. na Cromwell having thus 
defeated the Scots under duke Hamilton, reſolv'd 
to proſecute the advantage, by marching with all 
poſſible ſpeed againſt Monroe, who was come into 
England, as a reſerve to the duke, with above ſix 
thouſand horſe and foot, and had march'd almoſt 
to the borders of Lancaſhire : But having notice 
given him, that Cromwell was advancing towards 
him, and not thinking he ſhould be able to ſtand 
before him, who but juſt before had defeated. an 
army ſo much exceeding his own, he made what 
haſte he could back into Scotland. 

CROMWELL having thus rid the whole na- 
tion in general of a great fear, and eagd the North 
in particular of that grievous burden they groan'd 
under, by the plunder and oppreſſion of the Scotch 
army, refolv*d to proſecute his victory to the ut- 
moſt, by entering into Scotland itſelf, that he might 
effectually root out there whatever threatned any 
further diſturbance. It was generally believ'd, that 
the marquis of Argyle earneſtly invited him to this 

progreſs; for notwithſtanding duke Hamilton's de- 
feat, his brother the earl of Lanrick ſtill bore all 
the ſway in the committee of parliament, as well as 
in the council; and the troops which Monroe had 
raisd for the recruit of the duke's army, were ſtil] 
together, which the few forces raigd by Argyle 
were not ſufficient to oppoſe. However, if he did 
not invite Cromwell, tis certain he was very glad of 
| G 4 his 
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his coming, and made all poſſible haſte to bid him 


. welcome at his entrance into the kingdom. 


* 


Reduces 
Carliſle 
and Ber- 
wick, 


Enters 
Scotland, 
and pub- 


declara- 
ion. 


Marche 
to Edin- 
burgh. 


tinuing his march towards Scotland, in his way 


CROMIVELL with his victorious army con- 


reduced Carliſle and Berwick to their former obe- 
dience, both being deliver'd up to him on com- 
poſition. Being juſt ready to enter that kingdom, 
he drew his army to a rendezvous on the banks of 
the Tweed, and order'd a proclamation to be made 
at the head of every regiment, that none of them 
ſhould force from the Scotch people any of their 
cattle or goods, upon pain of death ; but that in 
all things they ſhould behave themſelves civilly in 
their march and quarters, giving no offence to 


any. As he enter'd Scotland, he declar'd, That 


«© he came with his army to free the kingdom from 
ta force, which it was under from malignant men, 


& who had forc'd the nation to break the friend- 


«© ſhip with their brethren of England who had 


been ſo faithful to them: That it having pleas'd 
* God to defeat the army under duke Hamilton, 
«© who endeavour'd to engage the nation in each 
** other's blood, he was come thither to prevent 
any further miſchief, and to remove thoſe from 
authority who had uſed their power ſo ill; and 
that he hop'd he ſhould in very few days return 
„ with an aſſurance of the brotherly affection of 
that kingdom to the parliament of England, 
** which did not deſire in any degree to invade 


their liberties, or infringe their privileges.” Up- 


on this the earl of Lanrict, and all the Hamiltonian 
party withdrew from Edinburgh; and they who 
continu'd there were reſolv'd to comply with A7. 


gyle, who; they now ſaw could protect them. 


CROMWELL march'd directly for Edin- 
burgh, and in his way was met by many of the 
Scotch nobility and gentry from the committee of 
eſtares, with congratulatory orations in honour of 
his worthy atchievements; acknowledging that his 

| | preſence 
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ſence would conduce much to the compoſing of 1648. 
the diſtractions of the kingdom. Being thus con 
ducted to Edinburgh by the marquis of Argyle, and His — 
the reſt that came to meet him, he was receiv*d * 
there with all the ſolemnity and reſpect due to the 
deliverer of their country. His army was quar- 
ter d about, and ſupply'd with all proviſions the 
country could afford; and himſelf was lodg'd in 
the earl of Murrey's houſe, where reſorted to him 
the lord chancellor, with many others of the nobi- 
lity and gentry. The lord provoſt, with ſeveral e- 
minent citizens, came likewiſe to welcome him thi- 


ther, and preſent their ſervice to him. Thus the 


Scotch Preſbyterians, who lately look'd upon the 
Independent party as the worlt of their enemies, 
now own*d and embrac'd this SeFarian army (as 
they before calPd it) as their beſt a and de- 


liverers. M0 
had not been He diſpoſ- 


L1iEUTENANT- Cromwell 

long at Edinburgh, before he demanded of the com- —— 
mittee of eſtates, that they would ſeclude from all f 
publick truſts, all who had any hand in, or did in 
the leaſt promote duke Hamilton's late invaſion : 
To which the committee gave a ſatisfactory anſwer. 
Several other demands were likewiſe made by him, 
with which the committee coamply*d ; and he re- 
ſery'd liberty for the parliament of England, to 
make ſuch further demands as they ſhould think 
requiſite, Whilſt he ſtaid with them, the committee 
ſent an order and command to Monroe to diſband 
his troops; which when he ſeem*d reſolv*d not to 
do, he ſoon perceiv*d that Cromwell muſt be the 
arbitrator z and thereupon he very punctually o- 
bey'd the orders of the committee. 

CROMWVELL having thus finiſh'd what he He is re 
came about, began to prepare for his return to quelled to 


England; but before he left them, the committee ng 


fearing ſome new diſturbance might ariſe after the hind him, 


departure of the Exgliſb army, requeſted him, that 
| he 
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1648. he would leave ſome forces with them, which 
Wow might be ready to ſuppreſs any inſurrections; pro- 
miſing, that when they had rais'd a ſufficient foro 

for their on defence, they would diſmiſs them, 

and ſend them back into their own country. To 

this Cromwell readily yielded, and appointed ma, 

jor- general Lambert, with three regiments of horſe, 

| Marrzs having been thus concerted to the 

Ts magni- ſatisfaction of both parties, the Scots invited Crom- 
—_— well and the chief officers of his army to the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, whither they were all convey'd in 

coaches, and were magnificently treated at a ban- 

quet prepar'd for them; and at their departure, 

they were ſaluted by all the cannon of the caſtle, 

and many vollies of ſmall ſhot. On the 16th of 

October, Cromwell left Ediuburgb, being conducted 

ſeveral miles on his way by the marquis of Aug, 

And re- and many others of the Scotch nobility; and at their 
turnsfor parting, great demonſtrations of affection palſy 
Englan. betwixt them. Soon after, the committee of eſtates 
ſent letters to the parliament of England, acknovw- 

ledging, That they were ſenſible of the benefit 

to Scotland, againſt the enemies of both nations, 

* by the coming thither of the forces under lieu- 

A tenant-general Cromwell, and major-general 
Lambert; and that the deportment of the off- 

* cers and ſoldiers had been ſo fair and civil, that 

they truſted by their carriage the malignant 

*© would be much convinc'd and diſappointed, and 

the amity of both kingdoms ſtrengthened and 

* confirm'd z which they, on their part, ſhould 

*© likewiſe ſtudy to preſerve.” 5 

Arrives at CROMWELL arriving at Newcaſile with 
—_— * his army, was nobly treated there, and welcomed 
to ein- with great guns, ringing of bells, and other re- 
force the joycings. From hence he bends his courſe direct- 
fiege of ly to Carliſle, having firſt order'd ſome forces for 


Porſret. ftrengthning the ſiege of Pontefra or 1 
Caſtle. 
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were ſeiz d upon by 


to deliver a letter to him, 


OLIVER CrROMWELL. 
Caſtle. This place, 


markable for the valour of thoſe who defended it, 
whereby it became famous at this time all over the 
kingdom. The garriſon conſiſted of about four 
hundred foot, and a hundred and thirty horſe, all 
bold and reſolute men, as appear'd by their actions. 
One time a party of horſe iſſuing out of the caſtle, 
took Sir Arthur Ingram, and carrying him in, o- 
blig d him to pay one thouſand five hundred pounds 
for his ranſom, before he could get out again. At 
another time captain Clayton, and moſt of his troops 
them, and made priſoners. 
They likewiſe fetch'd two hundred head of cattle, 
with many horſes, into the caſtle, whilſt Sir Henry 
Cholmely lay before it with his forces, to keep them 
in. But the boldeſt action of all was this (which 
was indeed a wicked one:) One morning before 
day, there ſallied out about forty horſe, who haſten'd 
away to Doncaſter, where colonel Rainſborougb, who 
had a commiſſion to command in chief before the 
caſtle, then quarter d. Being come near the town, 
three of the party leaving their companions with- 
out, with great confidence march'd in, and enquir'd 


for colonel Rainfborough's quarters; which being 


inform'd of, they enter'd, pretending they came 

— lieutenant- general 
Cromwell, When they came to him, being in bed, 
they told him he was their priſoner; but upon his 
refuſal to go ſilently with them, they run him thro? 
with their ſwords, ſo that he immediately expir'd. 
And altho? his forces then kept guard in the town, 
theſe bold fellows, with all their party, got back 


into the caſtle in the middle of the day. 


To repreſs. theſe inſolent proceedings, Crom- 


, though not very great, was 1648. 
yery conſiderable for its ſtrength, but moſt re 


Comes 
well, immediately after he had ſettled the reſt of the — 
northern parts in peace and quietneſs, came him- and leav- 


ſelf before Pomfret ; and having order'd the ſeveral ng _ 
poſts for a cloſe ſiege, which put a ſtop to their it, — 


thus for London. 
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1648. thus ranging abroad, he left major- general Lam. 

uke, who was, juſt come out of Scotland, with a 
ſtrong party before i it, to compleat the Worte whilſt 
himſel took his march directly for London. 


*T was in this his return from the north that he 
wrote the following letter. 


„ 17 R. 
1 Suppoſe it is not W to you how b 
the country is in arrear to the garriſon of 
„Hull, as likewiſe how probable it is that the 
85 garriſon will break, unleſs ſome ſpeedy courſe 
be taken to get them money, the ſoldiers at the 
<< preſent being ready to mutiny, as not having 
money to buy them bread; and without: 
&© the — — town people will not truſt them 
** for the worth of a penny. Sir, I muſt beg of 
you, that as you tender the good of the coun- 
- © try, ſo far as the ſecurity of that garriſon is 
mentioned, you would give your aſſiſtance to 
the helping of them to their money which the 
country owes them. The governor will ap- 
be ply himſelf to you either by perſon or by letter. 
I pray you do for him herein as in a buſineſs of 
very high conſequence, I am the more earneſt 
with you, as having a very deep ſenſe how dan- 
_ ** gerous the event may be of their being neglected 
in the matter of their pay. I reſt upon your fa- 
*© vour herein, and ſubſcribe myſelf, 


< 
o 


* 


SIX. 


Dur very humble ſervant, 


' Knottingly, Nev. O. Cromwell. 
25 1648. SE 


For my noble friend, Thomas St. Nicholas, E/q; 
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e eee e 
From the ſecond civil war to the King's death. 


EFORE we proſecute our relation of the pro- 
ceedings of Cromwell and the army, from his 
return out of Scotland to the king's death, it will 
be neceflary to look a little back, and ſee how mat- 
ters were carried in the parliament. 

Soo after the army was remov'd from London, Proceed- 
by reaſon of the late inſurrections, thoſe of the ſe- . the 
cluded members who were in England, ventur'd to ment. 
return to their former ſeats, and the Preſbyterians 
began to prevail again in the houſe z and Cromwell 
and the other officers who were members of the 
houſe, had not been long abſent before the com- 
mon-council of the city thought fit to preſent a pe- 
tition to the parliament for a perſonal treaty with 
the king, as the only way to reſtore the nation to a 
happy . This appear'd ſo much to be the 
ſenſe of the city, that the parliament durſt not po- 
ſitively reject it; and indeed the greateſt part of 
them did at this time very much deſire the ſame 
thing. Hereupon Sir Hepry Vane, with the reſt 
of the army-party in the houſe, were forced to con- 
trive ſome ſpecious way to delay it, by ſeeming to 
conſent to it. And fo a committee of the com- 

N mons being appointed to confer with a committee 

of the city, about means to, provide for the king's 

ſafety during the time of the treaty, the former 

perplex'd the other with various queſtions, to which 

they knew there could be no anſwer given without 

firſt calling another common-council to receive 

further inſtructions. By this device, and by ſtart- 

ing new queſtions at every meeting, much time 

was ſpent, and the deſir'd delays obtain'd. How- They re- 

ever, the parliament at laſt declar'd, ** That they — 
** would enter into a perſonal treaty with his maje- ww 
ty for ſertling the peace of the kingdom ; _— with the 
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1648. that the treaty ſhould be in the iſle of Wight, 
WYyw © where his majeſty ſhould/enjoy honour, freedom 
< and ſaſety.“ And commiſſioners were ſent from 
both houſes to inform the king, That the par- 
< liament deſir d a treaty with his majeſty upon 
the pr ions tender d to him at Hampton. 
& Court, and ſuch others as ſhould be preſented to 
A 
Tur were no ſooner return d from the iſle of 
Wight with the king's anſwer, but the parliament 
| had notice of the defeat of the Scorch army; arid 
Cromeel! Cxommwell had written to his friends, That it 
his friend: would be ſuch a perpetual ignominy to the par. 
againſt it. liament, that no body abroad or at home would 
„ever give credit to them, if they ſhould recede 
t from their former vote and declaration of no more 
« addreſſes to the king; conjuring them to conti- 
e nue firm in that reſolution.“ But the parliament 
had made too great a ſtep to go back from what 
| they were now upon; and firice the firſt motion 
for a treaty, many abſent members reſorted to the 
houſe and promoted the deſign; fo that they were 
much more numerous than thoſe who labour'd'to 
obſtruct it: And fo, notwithſtanding all oppoſi- 
Votes of tion, it was declar'd, ©© That te- votes gf no-ad- 
no ad- *< dreſſes ſhould ſtand repeaPd 3 that the treaty 
— 2 re- 4 ſhould beat Newport; and that hig majeſty ſhould 
red. e be there with the ſame freedom! is when he was 
at Hampion-Count; that the inſtructions given to 
*« colonel Hammond, for the more ſtrict confining 
him, ſhould be recall'd; and that all whom the 
* king had nam'd, ſhould have liberty to repair to 
„ him, and remain with him undiſturb'd.” Then 
they nominated five lords and ten of the houſe: of 
commons to be their commiſſioners to treat with 
the king, and order'd them to haſten the treaty 
with all poſſible expedition: But Sir Henry Vans 
being one of them, us'd all his arts to delay it, as 
he had done before with the parliament, in hopes \ 
| that 
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chat Cromtvell would finiſh matters in Scotland time 2648. 
enough to return, and to uſe more effectual mean. 
o obſtruct it, than he was furniſhed with. Crom- N ha- 
well was very well appriz' d of theſe ings, Cronwells 
which made him think, that his at the return to 
parliament was fo neceſſary to reſtrain the Prefby- Lenden. 
terians, who ceas'd not to vex him at any diſtance, 
that he would not be i'd with to and 
fniſh that only difficult work which remain*d, viz. 
the reducing Pomfret-Caftle; but leaving it to Lam- 
tert, continued his march for London, as before 
related. 

FoxTy days were appointed for the treaty ; 
which being expir'd, and all men thinking the 
treaty was ended, the commiſſioners received new 
orders and inſtructions to enlarge it fourteen. days 
longer and after that to continne it four days more, 
and laſt of all one day more: After which the 
commiſſioners returned; and whilſt their report 
was under conſideration in the houſe, the large re- 
monſtrance of the army was brought from the head- 
quarters, which was now at F/indfor, to the houſe 
of commons z in which they deſired, ** That the The army. 
< parliament would lay aſide all further proceed- preſent 
* mgs in this treaty, and return to their vote of — * 
no:addreſſes; that the king might come no more france to 
to government, but be brought to Juſtice, as the the houſe. 
** capital cauſe of all the evils in the kingdom; 
that a day might be ſet for the prince and the 
duke of York, to appear and anſwer to ſuch 
things as might be laid to their charge; and if 
_ * they fail'd herein, they might be declar'd trai- 
tors: That an end might be put to this parlia- 
% ment, and new repreſentatives of the people 
* chofen, for the governing and preſerving the 
** whole body of the nation : That no king might 
** be hereafter admitted, but upon election of, and 
in truſt for the people, Sc.“ In concluſion, 
they preſs theſe things, as good for this and 
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« ther kingdoms, and hope it will not be taken 
« ill, becauſe from an army, and fo ſervants, 


ven their maſters are ſervants, and truſtees for 
e the kingdom.“ 


Tu 1s remonſtrance put the houſe into a great 
confuſion 3 but that which occaſion'd the greateſt 
conſternation, was the news from the iſle of Fight, 
that Hammond was diſcharged, and colonel Exer 
had carried away the king to Hurſt-Caſtle. Upon 
this the houſe, which was then in the heat of the 
debate upon the king's anſwer, im nog ang Forget 
ed, and voted, ** That the carrying the king to 
« Hurſt-Caſile, was without their advice and con- 


* ſent;” and ſent a letter to the general, That 


<« the orders and inſtructions to colonel Ewer were 
* contrary to thoſe given to colonel] Hammond; 
and therefore it was the pleaſure of the houſe, 
* that he ſhould recal thoſe orders, and that colo- 
«© nel Hammond ſhould again reſume the care of the 
„ king's perſon.” Bur the general (who hitherto 
agreed in every thing with the army) in return, de- 
manded the arrears due to the army ; and declar'd, 
That unleſs there were preſent money ſent for that 


Purpoſe, he ſhould be oblig'd to remove the army 


| Nearer to London. At the ſame time the army ſent 


The army 
marches to 


London. 


ty, and prevent all inconveniences, they ſent to 
: the 


a new declaration to the houſe, in purſuance of 
their late remonſtrance; which the houſe refus'd 
to take into conſideration ; and ſome reſolute mem- 
bers moved, ** That the army might be declared 
<< traitors, if they preſumed to march nearer Lon- 
don than they were at preſent ; and that an im- 
*« peachment of high-treaſon might be drawn up 
s againſt the principal officers of it.” Hereupon 
the general marched directly to London, and quar- 
ter d at ¶bite- hall; and other officers with their 
troops in Durbam- bou ſe, the Meuſe, Covent garden, 
and St. Zames's ; and to ſupply the preſent neceſſi- 


the city for forty thouſand pounds to be iſſued out 
without delay for the army. Is; 
NoTwI1THSTANDING all this, the party in 
the houſe who were friends to the treaty, reſolved. 
ſtill to exert themſelves ; upon which there follow- 
ed a violent ſtruggle between them -and thoſe on 
the contrary ſide, which continued a whole day and 
night together : And about five in the morning, 
December 5, they firſt put the queſtion, Whether 
the queſtion ſhould be put ? and carried it by a hun- 
dred and forty voices againſt a hundred and four ; 
ſo that they paſs*d the grand queſtion, and voted 
without dividing, That his majeſty's conceſſions. to the 
propoſitions upon the treaty, were ſufficient grounds 
for the parliament to proceed upon for the ſettlement 
of the peace of the kingdom. And to prevent any 
after-claps, they appointed a committee to confer 
with the general, for the better procuring a good 
intelligence and correſpondence between the army 
and the parliament z and then adjourn'd till the 
next morning. | 
Tux officers and army finding the parliament 


thus reſolute in oppoſing their deſigns, and that which the 
k army ſeizes 


on ſeveral 


their coming into the city was not a ſufficient chec 
upon them, reſolv'd now to exert themſelves to 
purpoſe. Accordingly ſome regiments of horſe and 
foot being ſent to Weſtminſter, they ſet guards upon 
all the avenues to the parliament-houſe, and ſeiz'd 
upon one and forty of the members, as they were 
entering. And as they made priſoners of theſe, ſo 


about an hundred more were denied entrance into = 
the houſe z whereupon the reſt of the 1 


party being ſomewhat diſmay'd at the treatment. o 

their fellow· members, declin'd coming to thehodſe, 
leaving it to the poſſeſſion of about an — and 
fifty; who being for th moſt part officers of the 
army, were diſpoſed to AN every thing according 
to the direction of their leaders. 8 
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1648. Tux army having thus purged the houſe from 
WAYS all they either knew or ſuſpected to be enemies to 
their deſigns, lieutenant-colonel Ariel came in, 
and preſented to the remaining members the pro- 
poſals of the army, ſetting forth, ** That they had 
for a long while ſadly beheld and taſted, in their 
proceedings, the miſerable effects of counſels di- 
*© vided and corrupted by faction, and perſonal in- 
« tereſt; and deſiring, that all faithful members 
*© would acquit themſelves by a proteſtation of 
* their not concurring in the late proceedings, 
and would then ſpeedily and vigorouſly proceed 
| to take order for the execution of juſtice.” 
Cromwell . THE night after this interruption was given to 
arrives, the houſe, lieutenant-general Cromwell arrived in 
and re- town, and lay at White-hall; and the next day 
ceives the taking his place in parliament, he had the hearty 
nks of ; Wee 

the houſe, thanks of the houſe given him for his great and 
faithful ſervices perform'd for the nation; which 
he receiv'd with the greateſt appearance of humi- 
lity (as he was uſed to do) not taking to himſelf 
the leaſt of all thoſe great things perform'd by 
him, but aſcribing them wholly to God, the giver 

of all victory. © | FED 
| He is fup- CROMWELL, tho abſent, is generally ſup- 
— to pos'd to have influenc'd in all the late proceedings, 
ave the and to be the chief promoter of them. Tis ſaid, 
1 that at the leaguer before Pomfret, he induc'd' all 
proceed- the regiments under him to petition againſt the 
ings. treaty, and for juſtice on the king; that *rwas by 
his advice and direction that the remonſtrance of 
the army was drawn up and preſented to the houſe; 
and ſome ſay, that *twas he that ſent colonel Ewer 
to remove the king to Hurſt-caſtle. Tis certain, 
that both he and his ſon-in-law Jreton had a very 
great influence upon the general, and could manage 
him almoſt in every thing as they pleas'd. How- 
ever it was, Cromwell, upon his arrival, declar d 
at IM bite-hall, and other places, That he _ no! 
een 
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rupting the houſe); yet /ince it was done, be was 
glad of it, and would endeavour to maintain it. | 

THE remnant of the houſe of commons imme- Votes of 
diately renew'd their votes of non- addreſſes to the non ad- 
king, and annulPFd all thoſe that introduced and —— 2 
ſucceeded the treaty; and particularly refolv*d, That 
the king's anſwer to their propoſitions was not ſatiſ- 
fallory. Soon after it was moved in the houſe, to 
proceed capitally againſt the king, when Cromwell | 
ſtood up and declared, That if any man mov'd Cromwell 
« this upon deſign, he ſhould think him the great- Perf uf. 
« eſt traitor in the world; but ſince providence gon £m” 
« and neceſſity had caſt them upon it, he would trying the 
pray God to bleſs their counſels, though he was king. 
not provided on the fudden to give them coun- 
« ſel.” On December 16th, a party of horſe was The king 
ſent over to Hurſt-caſtle to bring the king to Vind- Provght to 
for ; who lay at Farnham on the 22d, and was de- Ore, 
liver'd up at Windſor-caſtle the day following, co- 
lonel Harriſon commanding the guards about him. 
Soon after, the council of war order*d, That nothing 
ſhould be done upon the knee to the king; that all ce- 
remonies of ſtate us'd to him ſhould be left off, and 
his attendance ſhould be with fewer perſons, and at 
leſs charge. | 

NzxT day the committee of the commons, Ordinance 
which had been appointed to draw up a charge a- ng, ing 
gainſt the king, reported an ordinance for impeach= 
ing Charles Stuart king of England of bigh-treaſon ; 
and for trying him by commiſſioners to be nominated in 
the ſaid ordinance ; which being agreed to by the 
commons, was on January 2d carry*d up to the 
lords for their concurrence. But upon their reject- 
ing it, the commons paſs'd theſe remarkable votes; 
Firſt, That the people are, under God, the original 
of all juſt power. Secondly, That the commons of 
England, being choſen by, and repreſenting the peo- 
Ne, are the ſupreme power of the nation. _— Y, 
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1648. That whatſoever is enafted or declared for Iaw, by 
WY VI the houſe of commons aſſembled in parliament, hath the 
| force of law, the the conſent of the king and houſe of 
peers be not had thereunto. . 
High THEN they proceeded to conſtitute and erect a 
court of court, to be called the high court of juſtice, which 
kleded. ſhould have authority to try the king, and to exa- 
; mine witneſſes for that purpoſe. The number of 
the commiſſioners nominated were a hundred and 
thirty-five, whereof twenty or more had power to 
proceed. They conſiſted promiſcuouſly of mem- 
bers of the houſe, officers of the army, citizens and 
country gentlemen. -About fifty that were nam'd, 
refus'd to act, of which number were the ſpeaker 
Lenthal, and general Fairfax. Of thoſe who ated, 
lieutenant-general Cromwell, and commiſfary-gene- 
ral Jreton were next the preſident. The commil- 
ſioners made choice of ſerjeant Brad/hato for that 
office, and nominated Mr. $eel to be attorney-gene- 
ral, Mr. Cook ſollicitor, Dr. Doriſlaus and Mr. As: 
to be pleaders againſt the king; and Weſtminſter- 
| ball was appointed to be the place of trial : In 
The king order to which ſolemn tranſaction, the king was 
remoV'd brought from Windſor to St. Fames's by colonel 


from 

Windſor to Harriſon. 

St Janes. On the way Harriſon obſerv'd, that the king 
was under an apprehenſion of a fix'd purpoſe to 
murder him; and. that he let fall ſome words / 
the odiouſneſs and wickedneſs of ſuch an aſſaſſination, 

 avhich could never be ſafe to the perſon who undertook 
it: Whereupon he took occaſion to aſſure him, 
That he needed not to entertain any ſuch imagination; 
that the parliament had too much honour and juſtice 
to cheriſh ſo foul an intention; that whatever the 
parliament reſolved to do would be very publick, and 
in a way of juſtice, to which the world ſhould be wil- 
neſß; and that they would never endure a thought of 
ſecret violence, But his majeſty could not believe 
him; nor did he imagine they would ever venture 
to 
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to proceed againſt him in the way of a publick 1648. 
trial, before all the people. | 

| ALL the king's friends both at home and abroad f 
now give him for loſt ; and yet they did not neg- y,urs to 
left to make their utmoſt efforts to ſave him. The fave him. | 
States-general order'd” their ambaſſador to repreſent | 
to the parliament, that the courſe they were going 
to take with the king, would be a laſting reproach to 

the Proteſtant intereſt. The prince of Wales, and | 
prince of Orange, daily ſent, as agents, the kin- | 
dred and relations of Cromwell, Treton, and other | 
judges appointed to try his majeſty, with commiſ- 

ſion to offer any thing, and to make any promiſes 

to fave his lite, or at leaſt to pur off the judgment : 

And the prince wrote a very pathetical letter to ge- 

neral Fairfax, in his father's behalf. The duke of 
Richmond, the marquis of Hertford, the earls of 

Lindſey and Southampton, as is faid, generouſly of- 

fer'd their own heads to fave the king, and would 

have undertook to ſuffer in his ſtead for whatever 

he had done amiſs. Almoſt all the Preſbyterian 
miniſters in the city, and very many out of the 
country, and ſome even of the Independents, de- 

clared againſt the deſign in their ſermons, in peti- 

tions, proteſtations, and publick remonſtrances. 

And the Scots at the ſame time ſent commiſſioners. 

in great haſte, to declare and proteſt againſt this 
unheard-of attempt. 

Tusk commiſſioners, as biſhop Burnet informs OConfe- 
us, came allo to Cromwell to argue the matter with rence be- 
him. They highly blam'd indeed many of the tween 
king's actions, and in a heavy languid ſtyle charg'd N 
him with very great crimes: But ſtill they inſiſted 5,44 
on that clauſe in the covenant, whereby they ſo- commiſſi- 
lemnly ſwore they would be faithful in the preſer- — — 
vation of his majeſty's perſon : Upon which they * him. 
obſerv'd, on what conditions Scotland, as well as 
the parliament of England, had engag'd in the war; 
and what ſolemn declarations of their zeal and duty 
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to his majeſty they had all along made; which 
would now be found, to the ſcanda] and reproach 
of the Chriſtian name, to have been falſe preten- 
ces, if now the king was in their hands, they ſhould 

roceed to extremities. Hereupon Cromwell held 
a long diſcourſe with them concerning the nature 
of the regal power; and declar'd *twas his opinion, 
that a breach of truſt in a king deſerved greater 
puniſhment than any other crime. And then, as 
to their covenant, he ſaid, they ſwore to preſerve 
the king's perſon in defence of the true religion; 
ſo that if it was manifeſt, that the eſtabliſhing of 


the true religion was hinder'd by the king, fo that 


it could not be effected without removing him, 
then their oaths could not oblige them to the pre- 


ferving him any longer. He further ſaid, they 


were bound by their covenant to bring all malig- 
nants, incendiaries, and enemies to the cauſe, to 


condign puniſhment ; and was not this to be exe- 


cuted impartially? What were all thoſe on whom 
publick juſtice had taken place, eſpecially thoſe 
who ſuffer'd for joining with Montro/s, but ſmall 
offenders, who had acted by commiſſion from the 
king, who was therefore the principal, and fo the 
moſt guilty? Thus Cromwell had manifeſtly the 


better of them at their own weapons, and upon 
their own principles. 


Al endeavours being ineffectual, and the court 
having finiſh'd all the neceſſary preparations, the 


king's trial began on Saturday the 2oth of Fanuary. 
The ſubſtance of the charge againſt him was, That 
he hadendeavour'd to ſet up a tyrannical power, 
and to that end had raigd and maintain'd in the 
land a cruel war againſt the parliament ; whereby 
the country had been miſerably waſted, the pub- 
lick treaſure exhauſted, thouſands of people had 
<< loſt their lives, and innumerable other miſchiefs 
committed.“ The commiſſioners for trying him 
being met in Meſtminſter-Hall on the foreſaid ay. 
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the court order'd the ſerjeant at arms to ſend for 1648. 


their priſoner from Sir Robert Cotton's houſe, whi- . 


ther he had been removed; who accordingly was 
brought up in the face of the court by colonel Tom- 
linſon, under a ſtrong guard, and deliver*d to the 
ſerjeant at arms, who conducted him to the bar, 
where a crimſon velvet chair was plac'd for him. 
Having heard his charge read, he refusd to plead 
to it, either guilty or not guilty, till he ſhould know 
by what lawful authority he was brought thither ; 
and the anſwer given not fatisfying him, he per- 
fiſted in that refuſal. The ſame he did on Monday 
January 22d, when he was a ſecond time brought 
before the court ; as alſo the next day, being the 
third time. Finally, on January 27th, the king 
being a fourth time brought into the court, deſir'd, 
before ſentence was paſs'd againſt him, to be heard 
before the lords and commons in the painted cham- 
ber; with deſign, as 'tis thought, to have reſign'd 
his crown to his ſon, the prince of Vales: Upon 
which the judges retir'd for half an hour to confider 
of his requeſt ; and then returning, they order'd the 
king to be brought again to the bar; when the pre- 
ſident told him, that what he had propos'd was but 


a further denial of the juriſdiction of the court, and 


tended to the delay of juſtice ; and if he had no more 
to ſay, they would proceed to judgment. And the 


king anſwering, he had no more to ſay, Bradſbatwp 


made a long harangue in vindication of the parlia- 
ment's proceedings, grounding his diſcourſe moſtly 
on this principle, That the people have the ſupreme 
power, and the houſe of commons is the people. This 
ſpeech being ended, and the charge again recited, 
ſentence was pronounced in theſe words; For all 


that the ſaid Charles Stuart, as a tyrant, traitor, 

murderer, and publick enemy, ſhall be put to death, 

by the ſevering bis bead from his body, 
H 4 * Tuo 
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which treaſons and crimes, this court doth adjudge, — 2 
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Tno' the king was condemn'd, and there a 


A pear'd no hope of ſaving his life, yet ſtill endea- 


Crom- 
ewelPs 


kinfſman 


ſent to 
him, in 
behalf of 
the king. 


vours were not wanting for that purpoſe, The 
following ſtory is told on this occaſion, That colo- 
nel Jobn Cromwell, a near relation of the great Oli. 
ver, came to town about this time, with credential 
letters from the States of Holland, whereto was ad- 
ded a blank, with the king's ſignet, and another 


of the prince's, both confirm'd by the States, for 


Cromwell to ſet down his own conditions, if he 
would now fave his majeſty's life. The colonel 


went directly to his kinſman's houſe, who was ſo 


retir d and ſhut up in his chamber, with an order 


to let none know he was at home, that *rwas with 
much difficulty he obtain'd admittance, after he 
had told who he was. Having mutually ſaluted 


each other, the colonel defir'd to ſpeak a few words 
with him in private ; and began with much free- 
dom to ſet before him the heinouſneſs of the fact, 


then about to be committed, and with what dete- 


ſtation *twas look*d upon abroad, telling him, That 
of all men living, he could never have imagin'd be 
would have bad any hand in it, who, in his hearing, 
bad proteſted ſo much for the king. To this Crom- 
well anſwer'd, 1! was not he but the army; and tho 
be did once ſay ſome ſuch words, yet now times wert 
alter d, and providence ſeem*d to order things other- 
wiſe, And *tis ſaid, he added, That he bad proyed 


. and faſted for the king, but no return that way was 


yet made to him. Upon this the colonel ſtep'd a 
little back, and ſuddenly ſhut the door, which made 
Cromwell apprehend he was going to be aſſaſſinated z 
but the other pulling out his papers, ſaid to him, 
Couſin, this is no time io {rifle with words: See here, 
it is not in your own power not only to make yourſelf, 
but your family, relations and poſterity, happy and 
honourable for ever; otherwiſe, as they have chang'd 
their name before from Williams to Cromwell, /o 
wow they muſt. be forced to change it again; for aq 
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ration of them, that no time will be able to deface. 


At this Cromwell paus'd a little, and then ſaid, 
Couſin, I deſire you will give me till night to- conſider 
of it, and do you go to your inn, and not to- bed, till 


you hear from me. The colonel did accordingly, and 


about one in the morning a meſſenger came to tell 
him, He might go 10 reſt, and expect no other anſiver 


to carry to the prince; for the council of officers bad been 


| ſeeking God (a phraſe, it ſeems, very much in uſe at 


that time) as he alſo had done the ſame, and it was 


reſolved by them all, that the king muſt die. 
A committee was appointed by the high-court 


of juſtice to inſpect the parts about Mhbite- hall for a 


convenient place for the King's execution: Havin 

made their report, it was determined, that a ſcaf- 
fold ſhould be made near the banquetting- houſe for 
that purpoſe ; and *twas order*d to be cover'd with 
black, The ſame day, Jan. 29th, about threeſcore 
of the commiſſioners ſign'd a warrant for the king's 
execution, directing it to colonel Hacker, colonel 
Hunks, and colonel Phayer, or either of them. 
CromwelPs name ſtood the third in this warrant, 
Bradſhaw. and lord Grey of Groby only ſtanding 
before him. The ſame day the king's children 


waited on him to take their leave of him. An ex- 


traordinary ambaſſador from the States had his au- 
dience in the houſe of commons ; whoſe errand 
was to intercede with them for the king's life, and 
to maintain a good correſpondence between Ex- 


land and the United Provinces. The next day, be- The exe- 


ing the goth of January, about eight o'clock in the 
morning, his majeſty was with a guard brought 
from St. Fames's through the park to White-hall ; 
where having ſtaid about two hours in a private 
room, he was led to a ſcaffold out of a window 
of the banquetting-houſe : And having made a 
ſpeech, and taken off his Beorge, he kneeled down 
r . at 


cution of 


the king. 
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at the block, and the executioner at one blow fe | 


wen his head from his body. 


_ CaeTaAin Hewlet was condemned after the re- 
ſtoration, for cutting off the king's head, or at leaſt 
for being one of the perſons who ſtood maſk*d up- 
on the ſcaffold, though ſeveral creditable witneſſes 
depos'd, that Gregory Brandon, the common hang- 
man, had confeſs d and own'd that he executed the 

and that he affirm'd as much to the lord Ca- 


King, 
pel, when he fuffer'd by the ſame ax; and captain 


Hewlet offer'd to make it appear, that he was not 
then upon the ſcaffold, nor near it, nay, that he 
was ſeiz'd and ſecured for refuſing to be there. 
Notwithſtanding this, Hewlet was found guilty by 
the jury; but was repfiev'd: And if we may believe 
what Lilly writes in his own life, it was the reſolute 
Joyce (who ſeized the king at Holmby) that ſtruck 
the fatal ſtroke. The — that Lilly gives is 
as follows, The next Sunday but one after Charles 
« the Firſt was beheaded, Robert Spavin, ſecretary 
te to the lieutenant-general Cromwell, invited him- 


“ ſelf to dine with me, and brought Anthony Pier- 


His be- 
haviour 
and chara- 
Qer. 


<< ſon and ſeveral others along with him to dinner. 
“ Their principal diſcourſe was, who it was that 

© beheaded the king: One ſaid it was the common 
* — 3 another, Hugh Peters; others were 
<* alſo nominated, but none concluded. Robert 
„ Spavin, as ſoon as dinner was done, took me by 
<< the hand, and carrying me to the South window, 
e faid, Theſe are all miſtaken, they bave not nam'd 
«© the man that did the fact; it was lieutenant-colo- 
* nel Joyce: I was in the room when he fitted him- 
& ſelf for the work, food behind him when be did it, 
and when done, went in again with him. There's 
no man knows this but my maſter Cromwell, com- 
e miſary Ireton, and myſelf.” | 

THe king, in all his ſufferings, ſhew'd a calm 
and compoſed firmneſs, which amaz'd all people; 


and the rather, becauſe * twas not natural to 1 
r 8 8 
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He had many indignities offered to him, eſpecially 1648. 
during his trial; but he bore them all with a true ons 
tneſs of mind, without diſorder, or any kind 1 

of affectation. Thus, as biſhop Burnet obſerves, 
he died greater than he had liv'd, and ſhew'd that, 
which has been often remark d of the whole family 
of the Stharts, n_ they bore > 2 better 
than proſperity. He was a prince of great devo- 
tion r remarkable for his temperance and 
chaſtity, and an utter enemy to all kind of debauche- 
ry; and if he had any perſonal faults, they were 
much overweighed by his virtues, Happy were it 
for him, if his government had been as free from 
blame. The rock on which he ſplit, was an im- 
moderate deſire of power, beyond what the conſti- 
tution allow'd. His reign both in peace and war 
was a continual ſeries of errors: He was out of 
meaſure bent on following his humour; but unrea- 
ſonably feeble to thoſe whom he truſted, eſpecially 
the queen. His friends regretted the aſcendant ſhe 
had over him on many occaſions z and others tax- 
ed him with the character of an uxorious huſband. 
He had certainly a fixed averſion to popery ; but 
was much inclin'd to a middle way between the Pro- 
teſtants and Papiſts; whereby he loſt the one with- 
out gaining the other. In ſhort, his whole con- 
duct was ſuch, as verified this maxim, That errors 
in government have ruin d more princes than perſonal 
vices. | 

THvs have we got over this dark ſcene, in which How far 
our lieutenant- general is commonly ſuppoſed to be his death 
chiefly concern'd. But as *tis not ſtrange he ſhquld, int te. 
if the ſtory of the King's dealing deceitfully with Cre 
him be true; ſo it may more reaſonably be con- 
cluded, that his ſon-in-law Treton, rather than he, 
vas the perſon who chiefly influenc'd in theſe pro- 1 
(eedings. I know Treton is ſuppoſed all along to 1 

| 


Fave acted by Cromwell's directions; but whether 
he did or no, may, I think, in many cafes be juſtly | 
| 5 | que: | | 
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1648. queſtioned. Ireton was certainly a zealous com- 
Ayr monwelth*s-man, which party was always averſe 


to any treaty with the king; and though he with 


Cromwell was in ſuch a treaty, yet Ludlow thinks 


he never really intended to cloſe with the king ; but 


only to lay his party aſleep, whilſt they were conteſt- 
ing with the Preſbyterian intereſt in parliament ; but 
he fays no ſuch thing of Cramwe!l, whom he ſeems 
all along to be angry with, for his deſign of making 


an agreement with the king, being himſelf utterly 
averſe to it, and ſuppoſing. CromwelPs main end 
was to gratify his own ambition; which is not un- 
likely; and yet he might have been in earneſt in 
the treaty, and alſo have delign'd the publick good. 
Cromwell was certainly no commonwealth's-man, 
though he was. ford to humour, and in many 
things actually to comply with the party; and as 
the agitators and their oft-ſpring the levellers, who 
were no other than the commonwealth's- men in the 
army, and whom it is likely Cromwell at firſt might 
make uſe of to bring about ſome of his deſigns, 
were the original contrivers and chief actors in the 
king's death; ſo whatever hand Cromwell had in it, 
ſeems to be chiefly owing to their fury and deſpe- 
rate reſolutions, which made him apprehenſive of 
the greateſt danger, if he did not comply with their 
deſigns ; though at the ſame time, the contradicti- 
ons that appear'd in the king's conduct, might the 
more eaſily incline him to join purpoſes with them. 
In ſhort, what with the danger that threaten'd his 
perſon, if he had perſiſted to oppoſe the deſigns of 
the levellers; what with the enthuſiaſm, that was 
{$ fabitual to him; and what with the conſidera- 
tion of the king's paſt miſgovernment, which had 
be& the original cauſe of all the evils the nation 
had ſuffer'd, and the fear of the like happening for 
the future, if he ſhould be reſtor d; he having dit- 
cover'd himſelf to be of a very inconſtant and waver- 
ing, not to ſay equivocating temper z Cromuel 
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cw 


was at length ſo wrought upon, as to think it ne- 1648. 
ceſſary, and ſo lawful, to take off the king; in WY 


which towards the laſt he ſeem'd to be pretty active, 


tho always in ſome doubt about it. We are ex- 
preſly told, he at firſt ſhew'd ſome repugnance to 
ſo black an undertaking, as my author calls it, and 
ſcem'd to ſhew his abhorence of it, and not to ſur- 
mount it, as he ſaid himſelf; but only becauſe he 
ſaw that the providence of God and the neceſſity 
of the times, had inſpir'd the army to make ſo ter- 
rible a ſacrifice ; but that that ſacrifice, after all, 

was the only one that could fave the ſtate and reli 
gion, And I cannot here omit what biſhop Burnet 
fays of this matter: He tells us, that 1reton was the 
perſon that drove on the king's trial and death, and 
that Cromwell was all the while in ſome ſuſpence 
about it. Treton, ſays he, had the principles 
and the temper of a Caſſius in him: He ſtuck 
« at nothing that might have turn'd England to a 
* commonwealth z and he found out Cook and 
* Bradſhaw, two bold lawyers, as proper inſtru- 
* ments for managing it.” And we are informed 
by others, that reton was the perſon who wrought 
upon Fairfax, and manag'd the affair of the army's 
remonſtrance, and purging the parliament, and 
brought it about. To conclude, ' tho? I am far 
from pretending to juſtify the whole of Cromwel!'s 
conduct in theſe extraordinary tranſactions; yet I 
cannot but think, that a 
infamy is uſually laid 
deſerv'd, & f <-> 


than he, really 


2 


greater load of guilt and 
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| P A R T II. 
2 an account of his action 


and behaviour, from the time of the 
KING's death, to the forcible diſſe- 
lution of the long PARLIAMENT: 


— — 


CH AP. I. 5 


From the KIN G' death to Cromwell 's cel 
in Ireland. 


1648. T HAVING ſeen the actions of this wonder 

| ful, man, quring the Life of as Charles, 
a let üs now view him under the common- 

wealth government: But firſt "it may be proper 

to obſerve, how this government was eſtabliſh'd. 

Acom- The firſt thing the parliament (for ſo the rem- 
weich oo. Hant of the houſe of commons now call'd them- 
— ſelves) did after the king's death, was to pals an 
ſet up. act, ordaining, That no perſon whatſoever do 
* preſume to proclaim, declare, publiſh, or any 


ways promote Charles Stuart, ſon of the late 
| Charles, 


9 


40 


We LIFE of, &c. 


« Charles, commonly call'd the prince of Wales, 1 648. 
« or any other perſon, to be king or chief magi- - 


« ſtrate of England or Ireland, &c. without the free 
« conſent of the people in parliament, firſt had, 


* and ſignified by a particular act or ordinance 


« for that purpoſe, under pain of being adjudg'd a 
« traitor,” Then they made another act, That 
« ſuch as had aſſented to the vote, That the king 
« conceſſions were a ground for the houſe to proceed 
« 10% a ſettlement, ſhould not be re- admitted to fit 
« as Members.” Theſe therefore were common» 
ly calPd the ſecluded members. 

Soon after, Feb. 5. they voted the houſe of 
Peers to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and an act was 
accordingly paſs'd for aboliſhing it, tho* Cromwell 
is faid to have appear'd for them. And to re- 
move all that ſtood in the way of their defign'd 
common-wealth, they reſolv'd and declar*d, ©* That 
it had been found by experience, that the office 
of a King in this nation was unneceſſary, bur- 
«*« denſome, and dangerous to the liberty, ſafety, 
and publick intereſt of the nation; and there- 
e fore it ſhould be utterly aboliſh'd.”* Then the 
form of government was declar'd to be a Common- 


wealth; and a council of ſtate was appointed, con- 


liſting of forty perſons, whereof Cromwell was one; 
to whom power was given, to command and ſettle 
the militia of England and Ireland, to order the 
fleet, and ſet forth ſuch a naval power, as they 
ſhould think fit; to appoint magazines and ſtores 
for England and Ireland, and to diſpoſe of them for 
the ſervice of both nations, as they thought pro- 
per. And they were to fit and execute theſe powers 
tor the ſpace of one whole year. And -now. all 


_ writs formerly running in the king's name, were 


to be iſſued out in the names of 7he keepers of the 
liberty of England. And a new oath, or engage- 
ment, was prepar'd, to be true and faithful to the 
government eſtabli/ſd without king or houſe of mn 


* 
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1648. all who refus'd to take it, to be uncapable of hold. 
ng any place or office in church or ſtate. If the 
reader is curious of knowing what perſons com- 
pos'd the council of ſtate for this firſt year, they 
were as follows: 7ohn Bradſhaw, Eſq; preſident, 
earl of Denbigh, earl of Mulgrve, earl of Pembroke, 
earl of Saliſbury, lord Grey, lord Grey of Groby, 
lord Fairfax, John Liſle, Eſq, —— Rolles, Eſq; 
Oliver St. Jobn, Eſq; Fohn Wild, Eſq; Bulſtrod: 
Whitelock, Eſq; lieutenant-general Cromwell, mayor. 
general Skippon, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir William 
Maſſam, Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Sir James Harring- 
ton, Sir Henry Vane, jun. Sir Jobn Dauvers, Sir 
William Armine, Sir Henry Mildmay, Sir William 
Conſtable, Alexander Popham, William Purefoy, Iſaac 
Pennington, Rowland Wilſon, Edmund Ludlow, Wil. 
liam Heveningham, Robert Wallop, Henry Marten, 
Anthony Stapley, Fobn Hutchinſon, Valentine Walton, 
Thomas Scot, Dennis Bond, Luke Robinſon, Jobn 
Jones, Cornelius Holland, Eſqs; —_ 
n THE new commonwealth being thus ſettled 
High cours and ſecur'd, another High court of Fuſtice is now 
ef F«ftice. erected for the trial of delinquents. Before this 
court the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, 
the earl of Norwich, the lord Capel, and Sir Jobn 
Owen, being brought, receiv*d ſentence of death, 
for being concern'd in the late invaſion and inſur- 
rections. After judgment given, they petition'd 
the commons; and ſo their reprieve or their exe- 
cution was put to the vote of the houſe; and duke 
. Hamilton and the lord Cape! were caſt, and Sir 
Jobn Owen ſav'd by a conſiderable majority; as 
the earl of Holland was caſt, and the earl of Nor- 
wich ſav'd, by the ſingle vote of the ſpeaker, the 
houſe being before equally divided as to them ; fo 
that Hamilton, Holland and Capel were ſoon after 
beheaded in the Palace-yard at Weſtminſter, It 
mult be remember'd here, that when the lord Ca- 
Pel's petition, which his lady deliver'd, was read 
in 
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in the houſe, many ſpoke in his favour, and ſaid, 1648. 
that he had never deceiv*d or betray'd them, but WW. 
had always freely and reſolutely declared for the 
king: And Cromwell, who knew him very well, Cnet 
ſpoke ſo many things to his horiour, and profeſs'd ſpeech a- 
ſo much reſpect for him, that all believ'd he was gainſt the 
ſafe, till he concluded, That his affection for lord C4? 0 
« the publick ſo out-weigh'd his private friend- 
« ſhip, that he could not but tell them, that the 
« queſtion was now; Hhether they would preſerve. 
« the molt bitter and moſt implacable enemy they bad: 
« That he knew well, that the lord Capel would 
« be the laſt man in England that would aban- 
don the royal intereſt ; that he had great cou- 
rage, induſtry, and generoſity ; that he had ma- 
* ny friends who would always adhere. to him 
* and that as long as he liv'd, what condition ſo- 
« ever he was in, he would be a thorn in their 
« ſides : And therefore, for the good of the com- 
„mon- wealth, he ſhould give his vote againſt the 
A petition.” It ought alſo to be remember'd, that 
Sir Jobn Owen's reprieve was owing in great mea- 
ſure to the generoſity and good nature of commiſ- 
ary-general Jreton, who obſerving there had been 
no application made, nor a word ſaid in behalf of 
Owen, ſpoke for him thus, as lord Clarendon tells 
us, There have been great endeavours and ſoli - 
* citations us'd to fave all thoſe lords; but there's 
a commoner, another condemn'd perſon, for 
Mets no man hath ſaid a word, nor has he 
** himſelf ſo much as petition'd : Therefore I de- 
” i ſire that Sir John Owen may be preſerv'd by the 
* meer motive and goodneſs of the houſe;” which 
was aſſented to. 
Azovr this time, ſeveral things were declared 
by the parliament to be high-treaſon, and this a- 
mong the reſt, viz. For any ſoldiers of the army 
tocontrive the death of their general, or leutenant- 


general; or endeavour to raiſe mutinies in the army. 
I A 
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41648. ALITPTLE before this, Cromwell and his ſon-in. 
law Jreion went along with Whitelock from the 
* council of ſtate, and ſupp'd at his houſe. Here they 
del! were very chearful, and ſeem'd extremely well 
and Teton. pleas d; and related many wonderful obſervations 
of God's providence, in the courſe of the war, and 
in the affair of the army's coming to London, and 
feizing the members of the houſe, Having thus 
diſcours'dtogether till midnight, they return'd home, 
and in their paſſage their coach was ſtopp'd, and they 
were examin'd by the guards. They preſently told 
their names; but the captain of the guards would 
not believe them, and threaten*d to carry theſe two 
great officers to the court of guard. Hereupon Ve. 
ton grew a little angry, but Cromwell made himſelf 
merry with the ſoldiers, gave them twenty ſhil- 
lings, and commended them and their captain for 
doing their duty. And they afterwards confelsd 
that they knew Cromwell and Jreton well enough, 
and were more ſtrict with them than with others, 
to let them ſee they were careful of their duty; 
which they believ*d theſe great men came at that 

time on purpoſe to obſerve. 

1649. MaTTERs being now brought to ſome de- 
Council of gree of ſettlement, it was thought fit to aboliſh the 
council of agitators in the army; leſt they, who 
boliſh'd, kad been the chief authors in all the late changes, 
which oc- ſhould now take it in their heads to carry matters 
_ further than the preſent rulers cared they ſhould, 
ſturbance But theſe agitators had taſted too much of powet 
in the ar- to be willing to be ſtripp'd of it; but at the ſame 
* time made a wrong computation of their own 

ſtrength by the great things they had formerly ef- 

fected, not conſidering that their ſuperior officers 

were now wholly united with the parliament, and 

entirely concurred with them, in carrying on the 

ſame deſigns. They preſently drew up a petition 

to the lord general Fairfax and his council of offi- 
cers, againſt the deſign of aboliſhing them 3 = 
| 7 
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by a council of war, the ſubſcribers of this petition 
were ſentenced to ride with their faces towards the 


horſes tails before the heads of their ſeveral regi- 


ments, with their faults written on their breaſts, to 
have their ſwords broken over their heads, and ſo 
to be caſhier'd the army. Which ſentence was ac- 
cordingly executed upon them in the great Palace- 
yard at Weſtminſter, to the great exaſperation of 
the Levelling party, who were reſolved not ſo to be 
ſuppreſs C0. 995395 ; 

For not long after, there being a rendezvous at 
Ware, ſeveral regiments, among whom was Crom- 
well's of horſe, in purſuance of the forementioned 


petition, and to be diſtinguiſhed from dthers, wore 


white in their hats, as they had done once before. 
Cromwell having notice of the deſign, order*d two 
regiments of horſe from diſtant quarters, who knew, 
nothing of this combination, to appear there like- 
wiſe, Being all drawn up, Cromwell, with an an- 
gry and down look, rides round, and on a ſudden 
commands one of thoſe two regiments to encompals 
a regiment of foot; which being done according- 
ly, he calPd four men by their names out of the 
body, and with his own hands committed them to 
the marſhal ; and immediately calling a council of 
war (whilſt the reſt of their confederates ſlunk 
their white colours into their pockets, and trem- 
bled at this boldneſs of Cromwell) try'd and con- 
demn'd them. But they had the favour from the 
court of caſting lots for their lives, two only to 
die; and the two whoſe lot it was to die, were 
preſently ſhot to death upon a green bank by the 
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Cromwell 
again ſup- 
preſſes the 
levellers. 


other two in ſight of the army. A little before, 


another leveller, one Lockyer, a trooper, for pro- 
moting the engagement and agreement, was ſhot 
to death in St, Paul's Church-yard. 
NoTw1THSANDING theſe executions, this hu- 
mour ſtill continued in the army, and began to break. 


out with greater violence, upgn the parliament's 


12 voting, 


/ 
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1649. voting, that eleven regiments, by lot, ſhould be 
WW ſent over into Ireland. This enrag'd them to that 


degree, that, finding that inſtead of reaping the 
advantages they had promis'd themſelves, they 
were to be expos'd to freſh hazards, and the miſe- 
ries of a ftarving war, they peremptorily declar'd 
againſt it, as a contrivance to divide them, and 
gave out, that they would not go for Ireland, till 
the liberties of the people, for which they firſt en- 

aged in war, were ſecured; requiring, That the 


often promiſed repreſentative of the nation might 


be choſen. And finding that diſcourſes and re- 
preſentations were to no purpoſe, they began to 
have recourſe to arms. Accordingly colonel Scroop”s 
regiment, having laid aſide their officers, march'd 
with twelve troops from their quarters at Salisbury, 
towards Burford in Oxfordſhire, in order to a con- 


junction with thoſe of Harriſon, Ireton and Skippon, 


and a party under one Thompſon, then lying near 
Banbury. This they had effected, if the extraor- 
dinary diligence of Cromwell and Fairfax had not 
prevented them: For poſting forty miles in one 
day, they overtook them at Abingdon, and firſt 
offer'd them a treaty, wherein ſatisfaction might be 
mutually given; and till that were done, that nei- 
ther party might come within ten miles of each 0- 
ther ; to which they agreed : But the Levellers, un- 
der Thompſon, who had increas'd their numbers to 
about five thouſand, march*d to Burford ; where, 
while they were ſecurely reſting themſelves, and 
their horſes put into the adjoining meadows, about 
twelve o'clock at night colonel Reynolds fell into 
their quarters, routed them, and took four hundred 


of them priſoners, and nine hundred of their horles. 


Thompſon took ſhelter in a wood near Milton, where 
he fought manfully till he was ſlain. . Of the pri- 


ſoners three only were executed, who dy'd very re- 


ſolutely. Cornet Den expreſſing his grief and ſor- 
row, was repriev'd at the inſtant of execution; 


1 which 
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which his companions beholding from the leads of 1649. 
the church, were ſaluted with a meſſage of decima- www 


tion, i. e. that every tenth man ſhould die: But at 
CromwelPs deſire they were all pardon'd, and ſent 
home to their own houſes. Thus was this inſur- 
rection quelPd-on the fifteenth day of May. 


AFTER this, the lord-general Fairfax and lieu- He with 
tenant-general Cromwell viſited Oxford, (the uni- the gene- 


verſity having ſent a deputation to invite them thi- 
ther) where they were nobly treated, and made 
doctors of the civil law; at which time alſo, Sir 


' Hardreſs Waller and Mr. Ruſhworth, with eight 


colonels, were created maſters of arts. Then they 
vilited Portſmouth, from whence they return'd to 
London in triumph, and receiv'd new marks of ho- 


nour from the parliament. And now, to promote And at 


a laſting union between the three - principals of J. 
power, the parliament, the army, and the city, it 
was contriv*d, that the ſpeaker, with the houſe, the 
general, with the chief officers, and the council of 
ſtate, ſhould, after hearing two ſermons, be mag- 
nificently feaſted at Grocers- hall, by the lord- mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council. This was accord- 
ingly done, on the 7th of June; the lord-mayor, 
as *twas uſual towards kings, meeting Lenthal the 
ſpeaker, with the reſt of the members, at Temple- 
bar, and there reſigning the ſword to him; which 
having again receiv'd, he carried before him into 
the city. And having heard two ſermons at Chriſt- 
church, preach'd by Mr. Goodwin and Dr. Owen, 
they proceeded to Grocers-hall to dinner, The 


ſpeaker fat firſt 3 next to him the lord-mayor z 


then the earl of Pembroke call'd to the lord com- 
miſſioner Fh1itelock to fit down as the eldeſt com- 
miſſioner of the Great-ſeal : Whitelock excus'd it, 
and deſir'd the earl to fit down firſt : But he ſaid 
aloud, pat, do you think I will fit down before you ? 
I have given place heretofore to biſhop Williams, 10 


my lord Coventry, and to my lord Littleton; and you 


I 3 have 
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1649. have the ſame place they bad; and as much bonour 
belongs to the place under a commonwealth, as under 
2 4 king; and you are a gentleman as well born and 
bred as any of them. The carl oblig'd Yhitelock 
to take precedence of him, and fat down himſelf 
next to him; then the lord preſident of the council of 
ſtate and the other commiſſioners of the Great. ſeal; 
then the earl of Salisbury and the lord Howard; 
after them lieutenant- general Cromwell, and other 
members of parliament, and of the council of ſtate, 
Sc. The muſick at this feaſt, which was very 
ſumptuous, was only drums and trumpets; no 
healths were drank, nor any incivility paſs'd. At 
this entertainment there was preſented by the city 
to the lord- general a large and weighty baſon and 
ewer of beaten gold; and to lieutenant-general 
Cromwell three hundred pounds in plate, and two 
hundred pieces in gold. | 
CROM WELL was now juſt entering upon a 
new ſcene of action, and making preparations for 
the reducing of Ireland to the power of the new 
commonwealth : But before we deſcribe his memo- 
rable exploits in that kingdom, *twill be proper to 
take a ſhort view of the poſture of affairs there 
for. ſome. time paſt, and the condition they were 
now in. 


 Someae- TRE 7ri/þ rebellion, the moſt barbarous and 


count of 5 b 
. bloody that was ever executed in any part of the 


of Ireland, world, in which ſo many thouſand Proteſtants were 


. 


before moſt inhumanly maſfacred, broke out in Oc obe- 
1 1641, which tho? it had been contriv'd with ſuch 
ver. 


ſecreſy, and acted with ſuch outrage, yet the city 
of Dublin was wonderfully preſery*d by Divine Pro- 
vidence, to be an aſylum for ſuch as eſcap'd thi- 
ther, to avoid the fury of their bloody perſecutors, 
Many of the poor Proteſtants came over alſo into 
England, hoping there to, find ſhelter from the 
mercileſs enemy: But this proved little comfort to 
thoſe diſtreſſed ſouls ; for here they found, to the 
wy | increaſe 


re 
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increafe of their grief, that England was preparing 1649. 


on all ſides to act the ſame upon one another, which 
the Papiſts had done againſt them in Treland. But 
tho? the difference between the king and parliament 
increas'd every day; yet *twas ſo ordered, that 
ſome regiments were ſent over into Ireland, to ſtop 
the proceedings of rhe rebels. After the war had 
been carry*d on for ſome time in Exgland, the king 
finding his affairs in a declining condition, and that 
the parliament gain*d ground upon him, he in 1643, 


order'd the marquis of Ormond to make a truce with 


the Iriſh, that he might have the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
Engliſh forces that were in Ireland, in his war with 
the parliament. A ceſſation of arms was accord- 
ingly agreed upon; but the Jriſb infamouſly broke 
the articles of it: For the Engliſh being now gone 
over to England, they on a ſudden roſe againſt the 
marquis, and had ſurpriz'd him, if he had not been 
inform'd before of their deſign, and eſcap'd into 
Dublin: And being in no condition to defend it, 
but obliged to deliver it up either to the Eugliſb ſent 
by the parliament, or to the Jriſb, he gave it up 


to the Engliſh: (who made colonel Jones governor). 
and came over to the king, at what time he was 


carry*d from place to place by the army. 

THz marquis had not been long gone, but the 
treacherous 1ri/þ being terrify'd with the news, 
that the parliament was ſending over an army thi- 
ther, requeſted the prince, to whom the marquis 
had repair'd, to ſend him back, engaging them- 
ſelves to ſubmit abſolutely to his majeſty's authori- 
ty, and to obey the marquis as his lieutenant, and 
Join with him to expel the parliament's forces. 


The marquis being accordingly arriv'd, entered in- 


to moſt diſhonourable articles with the IJriſb, who 
having made a confederacy among themſelves, ſoon 
became more formidable by the acceſſion of the 
lord Inchiquin, preſident of Munſter, and the Scots 
in the province of Uler. Before the arrival of the 
8 4 marquis, 
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1649. marquis, the pope's nuncio, who had been ſent 


\ » 4 


over to promote the grand rebellion, and had of 
late behav'd himſelf ſo tyrannically, that he be- 


came intolerable even to the Iriſh themſelves, was 
expelPd the kingdom: And now the royaliſts and 
Iriſh being united, Ireland ſeem'd in a fair way of 
being entirely reduc'd to the king's obedience. But 
Owen Roe Oneal, the beſt commander among the 
Triſh, not liking the articles of the confederacy, re- 
fuſed to be included in it, and joining with the par- 
liament's forces relieved Londonderry, then beſieged 
by the lord Ardes. Ormond however and the con- 
federates having a numerous army, the whole king- 


dom was almoſt reduced by them, excepting Lon- 


donderry, govern'd by Sir Charles Coot, and Dublin 
the chief city, wherein was colonel Jones with no 
very conſiderable force, beſides that his men were 
frequently deſerting their colours. The enemy 
with their formidable army was now marching to 
beſiege it, and ſent many threatning ſummons, re- 
quiring a ſpeedy ſurrender of the place; which not- 
withſtanding, thro? the vigilance of the governor, 


held out to the confuſion of the beſiegers. But his 


preſent difficulties, and the great danger he was in, 
made him renew his inſtances to the parliament, in 
the moſt preſſing manner ſor ſpeedy ſupplies of 
men and proviſions; declaring, that elſe all would 
be loſt. Hereupon the parliament, not inſenſible 
of his condition, began to provide for the relief of 
Ireland with all poſſible expedition: And appointed 
commiſſary- general Ireton, colonel Scroop, colonel 
Horton, major-general Lambert, with their four 
regiments of horſe; colonel Ewer, colonel Cook, 


_ colonel Hewſon, and colonel Dean, with theirs of 


foot, and five troops of dragoons, all old ſoldiers 
of the Engliſh army, for the ſaid ſervice : And be- 
ſides theſe, other regiments were rais'd by beat of 
drum, to make up a ſufficient force for effectually 
carrying oa ſo great a work. 4 
HE 
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Tux forces being in a great degree of readineſs, 1649. 


the parliament began now to think of a general for WW 


Fpedicion and having had ſufficient experi- — 


this e 

ence of Cromæwell's great abilities, and knowing no the Jrifs 
man fo fit for the employment, they deſired him ſervice. 
to accept of it; who not without ſome ſeeming re- 
luctancy at laſt undertook it, and after many hum- 

ble expreſſions of his own unworthineſs and diſabi- 


lity to ſupport ſo great a charge, and of the entire 


reſignation of himſelf to their commands, and ab- 
ſolute dependance upon God's providence, he ac- - 
quainted them, that he ſubmitted to their good will 

and pleaſure, and deſired them to haſten all the ne- 
ceſſary preparations 3 *©* For he confeſs'd that king- 

4 dom to be reduced to ſo great ſtreights, that he 

% was willing to engage his own perſon, purely 

& for the difficulties which appeared in the expedy 

« tion; and more out of hope to give ſome ob- 

e ſtruction to the preſent ſucceſs of the rebels, and 

eto preſerve to the commonwealth ſome footing, 
ein that kingdom, than from any expectation that 

* he ſhould be able, with his ſtrength, in any ſig- 
nal degree to prevail over them.” 

Tx houſe was ſo well pleas'd with this anſwer, ie i; 
that immediately after, on the 22d of June, he had made 


a a pompous commiſſion given him in Latin and Eng- lord lieu. 


tenant of 


io, to command all forces to be ſent into Ireland, 7nd. 


and to be lord-governor both as to civil and mili- 
tary affairs in that kingdom, for three years : And 
colonel Jones was made lieutenant-general of the 
horſe. From the very minute of his receiving this 
charge, Cromwell us'd an incredible expedition in 
the raiſing of money, providing of ſhipping, and 
drawing the forces together for this enterprize. 
The ſoldiers march'd with great ſpeed to the ren- 
dezvous at Milford- Haven, there to expect the new 
lord-depnty. | 3 
Azour this time, Cromwell had a remarkable 
interview with the lord Broghill ; who having form'd 
a 
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a deſign of deſerting the parliament's ſervice, as 
the earl of Juchiguin had done, came privately to 
London, intending to go to the king in France, 
He was no ſooner come to London, but a gentle- 
man came to him ſrom the lord governor Crom- 
well, to acquaint him that he would pay him a vi- 
fit, if he knew when he would be at leiſure; at 
which, Broghill was exceedingly ſurpriz*d, having 
never had any acquaintance with him; and told 
the meſſenger he ſuppos'd he was miſtaken in the 
perſon he was ſent to: But the gentleman convin- 
cing him he was not, the lord Broghill own'd who 
he was,” and faid he would not give his excellency 
the trouble to come to him, but he would wait upon 
him. The meſſenger had not been long gone, be- 
fore Cromwell came himſelf, and after compliments 
paſgd, deſired to ſpeak with his lordſhip in pri- 


vate when he told him, He had a great reſpe# fer 
bim, and was therefore come to acquaint him with 
ſomething that very nearly concerned bim, and to give 


him his advice upon it. He then told him, that the 


© eouncil of ſtate were inform'd of his deſign in croſſing 


the water (which the lord Broghill had communi- 
cated to two or three truſty friends only) that in- 


 fteadof going to the Spaw he deſigned to go to the king, 


and take a commiſſion from him to att againſt the par- 
liament in Ireland: That the council had good proof 
of what he ſaid, aud could produce copies of his lei- 
ters to that purpoſe; upon which it was reſolved to 
end him to the Tower; which had been done, if 
himſelf had not prevented it, and obtained time to 


confer with him, to ſee if be could be inducd to aller 


his purpoſe. The lord Broghill ſeeing it would be 
to no purpoſe to evade the matter, aſk'd Cromevel!'s 
pardon, thank'd him for his good offices, and re- 
queſted him to adviſe him. Cromwell reply'd, 
That the council of ſtate and he were no ſtrangers t0 


bis actions in Ireland; and the ſubduing of the rebels 


being committed to him, he was authoriz'd by the 
3 council 
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rouncil to offex him a general command, if he would 1649. 
ſerve in that war. Broghill readily accepted this 
offer, and gave his word and honour, that he would 
be faithful to the parliament : And fo having re- 
ceived a commiſſion to be maſter of the ordnance, 
and to command in Munſter, he embark'd for Ire- 
| land, where he was no ſooner arriv*d, but ſeveral 
gentlemen, who had ſerv'd under him in thoſe 
wars, join'd him; fo that he ſoon form'd a troo 
of horſe, and within a little time after, rais'd a re- 
giment of 1500 foot, which were ready to join the 
lord governour Cromwell at his landing. | 
His excellency having diſpatch'd his buſineſs His pom- 
with the parliament, on the roth of July left Lon- 4 
dun, ſetting forward in great ſtate, being drawn in from Ton- 
a coach with fix horſes, and attended by many den. 
members of the parliament and council of ſtate, 
with the chief officers of the army; his life-guard 
conſiſting of eighty men, who had formerly been 
commanders, bravely mounted and accouter*d, both 
themſelves and ſervants. Thus he was conducted 
to Brentford, where thoſe gentlemen, who accom- 
pany'd him, took their leaves, wiſhing a proſpe- 
rous iſſue to this undertaking ; whom he anſwer'd 
again with great civility and reſpect. From hence 
he poſted directly for Briſtol, to take order for the 
train of artillery, and many other matters neceſſary 
for the haſtening his men on ſhipboard. 

FROM Briſtol he takes his way into Vales, hav- He ſends 
ing ſent over three regiments before, viz. colonel ſuccours | 
Reynoldss of horſe, colonel Yenabless and colonel _— : 

 Monk's of foot, Theſe were ſhipped from Chefter, + 
and the ports thereabout ; and being favour'd with 
a proſperous gale, quickly arriv'd at the port of 
Dublin, where they were welcom'd with unſpeak- 
able joy and gladneſs, The citizens ſpared for no- 
ching that might be any relief to the ſea-ſick ſol- 
diers, hoping that the recovery of their health 
might be a means of enlarging their liberties, who 
now 
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1649. now were almoſt wholly confin'd within the nar. 
ro compals of their city walls. And they were 
not at all diſappointed of their expectation: For 
Jones having his courage much heighten'd by the 
coming over of theſe ſupplies, now car'd not for 
the enemy's bravadoes, but reſolved to remove 
them farther off; which he in a very little time 
effected. | 
By which Fog on the 2d of Auguſt he diſcovered a party 
Wc oy of the enemy, about fifteen hundred foot beſides 
my is to- horſe, drawn down to their new work at Baggot- 
tally rout- rath, a place about a quarter of a mile eaſtward of 
the city upon the ſea, Hence they deſign'd to run 
their trenches towards the city-works, thereby to 
ſecure thoſe forts which were begun to be rais'd 
towards the water, that they might hinder the land- 
ing of the forces and ſupplies expected from Erg- 
land. But Jones and Reynolds, with the reſt of the 
- commanders in the city, obſerving the enemy's de- 
ſign, judged it neceſſary to interrupt them: And 
ſo preſently drawing out twelve hundred horſe and 
four thouſand foot, they ſoon enter'd the enemy's 
new works, and fell upon them with ſo much fury, 
that they routed the horſe at the firſt charge; and 
ſoon after cut in pieces the greateſt part of their 
foot, and took moſt of the reſt priſoners. The 
report of this diſaſter ſoon reach'd the general Or- 
mond's ears, who was then playing at tables in his 
tent; and underſtanding alſo, that Jones was ma- 
king towards his main army, he wiſhed the rebels 
would come that he might have ſome ſport with them, 
and ſo went on with his game: But he was ſoon 
forced to leave it; for Jones with his men follow- 
ing the chaſe to Rathmims, where Ormond's camp 
was, engag'd his whole army, and after two hours 
fight, totally routed them with a very great ſlaugh- 
ter. Four thouſand were reckond to be kilPd on 
the place and in the chaſe, and above two thouſand 


five hundred taken priſoners, of whom ſeveral were 
| 4 men 


1 
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men of quality, and amongſt the reſt Ormond's own 1649. 
brother, himſelf very narrowly eſcaping. They www 
left all their great guns, ammunition, and proviſi- 
ons, behind them; and withal a rich camp to re- 
ward the valiant ſoldiers; who wlth the ſpoil of it 
ſo trick'd themſelves up, that when they returned 
to Dublin, many of the officers did not know their 
own men, they were grown ſo fine, This great 
victory was obtained with the loſs of few, not a- 
bove twenty of the parliament's party being miſſing 
after the fight was over. The ſucceſs was the more 
remarkable, becauſe unexpected on both ſides ; 
Jones with his handful of men being led on ſtep ” 
ſtep to a compleat victory, whereas their utmo 
deſign, at the beginning of the action, was only to 
beat the enemy from Baggot-rath. Ormond's party 
were fo ſurpriz d, that they had not time to carry 
off their money, which lay at Rathfarnham, for the 
paying of their army, where Jones ſeiz*d four thou- 
ſand pounds very ſeaſonably for the payment of his 
men. The marquis upon this defeat fled to Ki/ken- 
ny with a conſiderable number: Others betook 
themſelves to Drogheda or Tredab, whither he 
ſoon came himſelf with three hundred horſe, and in 
very good time; for lieutenant-general Jones hoping 
the town might be ſo terrified with this overthrow 
as to ſurrender, haſtened thither with ſome horſe to 
ſummon it; but having notice of Ormond's coming, 
he marched back to Dublin. | 
Tus lord- governor Cromwell being at Milford- Cromwell 
Haven, receiv'd the full account of Ormond's defeat, yon — 
when he rather expected to hear of the loſs of Dub- land. 
lin, and was in great perplexity what to do. But 
the clouds being diſpers'd upon the news of the 
great ſucceſs his party had thar he ſent before, he 
deferr'd not to embark his whole army. On the 
thirteenth of Auguſt, he ſet fail from Milford- Ha- 
ven with thirty-two ſhips, wherein was the van of 


his army; 1reton ſoon following him with the main 
body 
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body in forty two other veſſels, Hugh Peter; 


V uuith twenty fail bringing up the rear. Witha 


Arrives at 
Dublin. 


very proſperous wind they ſoon arriv'd at Dublin, 
where they were receiv'd with all poſſible demon- 
ſtration of joy, the great guns echoing forth their 
welcome, and the acclamations of the people re- 


| founding in every ſtreet. Cromwell being come in- 


to the city, where the concourſe of the people was 


very great (they all flocking to ſee him, whom be- 


fore they had heard ſo much of) at a convenient 


place he made a ſtand, and with his hat in his hand 


made a ſpeech to them, telling them, That as 
* God had brought him thither in ſafety, ſo he 
* doubted not but, by his divine providence, to 
< reſtore them all to their juſt liberties and proper- 
© ties; and that all thoſe, whoſe hearts and affecti- 
“ ons were real for the carrying on of the great 
«© work againſt the barbarous and blood-thirſty 
« Iriſh, and all their adherents and confederates, 
for the propagating of the goſpel of Chriſt, the 
<< eſtabliſhing of truth and peace, and reſtoring 
<< that bleeding nation to its former happineſs and 
* tranquility, ſhould find favour and protection 
from the parliament of England, and from him- 
<< ſelf, and withal receive loch rewards and gra- 
<*< tuities, as ſhould be anſwerable to their merits.” 
This ſpeech was entertain*d with great applauſe by 
the people, who all cry'd out, That they would live 
and die with him, | 


* — 
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His actions in Ireland, and return from thence. 
HE army having refreſh'd themſelves, and 
the lord- lieutenant having ſettled both the 
military and civil affairs of Dublin, he drew his 


forces out of the city to a general muſter, where 
appear'd a complegt body of fifteen thouſand horſe 


and 
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and foot; out of which was drawn twelve regi- 1649. 
ments, containing in all about ten thouſand ſtout _ 


reſolute men, for the preſent ſervice. With this 
army, furniſhed with all things neceſſary, he ad- 
vanced towards Tredagh, a town well fortified, with 


a garriſon. in it of two thouſand five hundred foot, 


and three hundred horſe, the flower of the royal 
army, under the command of Sir Arthur Aſtion, a 
brave experienced ſoldier. The marquis of Or- 
mond had foreſeen, that this place, by reaſon of its 
neighbourhood and ſituation, would be firſt attemp- 
ted, it not being likely that the enemy would 
leave ſo conſiderable a fortreſs behind them; and 


he was in hopes he ſhould have time to recruit his 


ſhatter*d army, and repair the loſs of the late de- 
feat, while Cromwell ſhould be waſting his forces 
againſt a town they believ'd could hold out a 
month, and before that time be reliev*d : But the 
event ſnew'd how much he was miſtaken. 


CROMWELL was no ſooner come before He ſtorms 
Tredagh, but, obſerving the rules of war, he ſum- Tredagh. 


mon'd the governour to ſurrender ; which ſum- 
mons was lighted, and look'd upon rather as a 
matter of formality, than that he did believe' to 
have the town upon it. Hereupon the lord-go- 
vernor order*d all things for a quick diſpatch of 
the ſiege. Ayſcougb's ſhips block*d them up by ſea; 
and on the land, the white flag was taken down, 
and the red enſign diſplay'd before the town. The 
beſieged were not much diſmay'd at this, as ex- 
pecting ſuccour from the marquis of Ormond ; and 
they ſeem'd to be unanimous in this reſolution, ra- 
ther than deliver up the town, to expire with it ; 
as they did not long after. 

For Cromwell being ſenſible of the miſchiefs of 
a long ſiege, like an impatient conqueror, would 
not ſpend time in the common forms of approaches 
and turnings; but immediately planted a ſtrong 

battery, which ſoon levell'd the ſteeple of a church 


O 
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1649. on the South ſide of the town, and a tower that 
WAY ftood near it. The next day, the battery continu- 
7 ing, the corner tower between the Eaſt and South 
walls was demoliſhed, and two breaches made, 
which ſome regiments of foot immediately en- 
ter d; but they were not made low enough fr the 
horſe to go in with them. Here the utmoſt brave- 
ry was ſhewn on both ſides, the breaches being not 
more courageouſly aſſaulted than valiantly defended, 
The enemy within ſo furiouſly charg*d thoſe who 
firſt enter d, that they drove them back again 
faſter than they came in. Cromwell, who was all 
| this while ſtanding at the battery, obſerving this, 
His brave - drew out a freſh reſerve of colonel Euer's foot, and 
ee in perſon bravely enter'd with them once more in- 
in that to the town. This example of their general in- 
action. ſpir'd the ſoldiers with ſuch freſh courage, that 
none were able to ſtand before them; and having 
now gain'd the town, they made a terrible ſlaugh- 
ter, putting all they met with, that were in arms, 
to the ſword; Cromwell having expreſsly com- 
manded not to ſpare any one that ſhould be found 
in arms; the deſign of which was to diſcourage o- 
ther places from making oppoſition 3 to which pur- 
poſe the- lord-governor wrote to the parliament, 
That he believ'd this ſeverity would ſave much effu- 
ion of blood. Aſton's men did not fall unreveng'd, 
for they fought bravely, and deſperately diſputed 
every corner of the ſtreets, making the conquerors 
win what they had by inches. The ſtreets at laſt 
proving too hot, they fled to the churches and 
ſteeples, and other places of ſhelter. About an 
hundred were got into 8. Peter's church: ſteeple, 
reſolving there to ſell their lives at as dear a rate 
as poſſible; but they were all quickly blown up 
with gunpowder, only one man eſcaping, who 
leap'd from the tower: The wind befriending him, 
he receiv'd-no further hart by the fall than break- 
ing his leg; which CromwelPs men ſeeing, _ 
| k | m 
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him up, and gave him quarter. In other places, 
when they refus'd to yield upon ſummons, ſtrong 
uards were immediately put upon them to ſtarve 


_ out; Which ſoon had that effect as to make 


them ſurrender themſelves to the mercy of the 
conquerors, which was indeed but ſmall ; for all 
the officers were preſently knock'd on the head, 
and every tenth man of the ſoldiers kill'd, and 
the reſt thruſt on ſhipboard for Barbadoes, The 
governour Sir Arthur Aſton, here likewiſe met his 


fate, being put to the ſword among the reſt. And 


thus was this ſtrong place taken and ſack'd in leſs 
than a week's time, which the rebellious Iriſb were 
three whole years in taking. This great action 
was ſo ſurprizing, that O-Neal, at the hearing of 
it, ſwore a great oath, That if Cromwell had taken 
Tredagh by ſtorm, if he ſhould ſtorm hell, he would 
tale it. 

Taz diſmal deſtruction of Tredagh render*d 
CromwelPs name formidable to all other places 
round about. Few of them had ſo much reſo- 
lution as to expect a ſummons to ſurrender. and 
particularly the . garriſons of Trim and Dundalk, 
fearing the like uſage, abandon'd them to the con- 
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Many o- 
ther places 
ſubmit to 
him. 


queror. In this laſt place their haſte was ſo great, 


that they left their great guns behind them, on the 
platforms. Cromwell did not, at that time, carry 
on his conqueſts any farther northward, but re- 
turn'd to Dublin, and march'd with his army to- 
ward Wexford, that part lying convenient for ſub- 
ſiſting his army in the ſouthern counties. In his 
march, a place call'd Killingkerick, about fourteen 
miles from Dublin, being deſerted by the enemy, 
he put a party of his men into it. Arckloe-caſtle 
was likewiſe abandon'd, and many other places 
ſubmitted to him. | Hf 
Ox the 1ſt of October, Cromwell with his army 
came before Wexford, and ſent a ſummons to the 
governour, colonel David 5 requiring a ſpee- 


dy- 


He ſtorms 
Mex ford. 


5 
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1649. dy ſurrender, His anſwer was ſomewhat dubious, 
Way w which occaſion'd many papers to paſs betwixt him 


and the lord-general Cromwell, The governour 
did this on purpoſe to protract time until the earl 
of Caſtlebaven had thrown a party of five hun- 
dred foot into the town to reinforce the garriſon; 
and having now receiv*d theſe recruits, he reſolyd 
to defend the place as long as he could, and ſeem'd 
to defy all attempts that might be made againſt 
him. Upon this, Cromwell applies himſelf in good 
earneſt to the work, and bends his greateſt force 
againſt the caſtle, knowing, that upon the gaining 
of that, the town muſt ſoon follow. He caus'd a 
battery to be erected againſt it, whereby a ſmall 
breach being made, commiſſioners were ſent from 
the enemy, to treat about a ſurrender. In the mean 
time the guns continued firing, no ceſſation having 
been agreed upon; whereby the breach in the ca- 
ſtle being made wider, the guard that was appoint- 
ed to defend it, quitted their poſt z whereupon 
ſome of CromwelPs men enter'd the caſtle, and ſet 


up their colours at the top of it. The enemy ob- 
ſerving this, quitted their ſtations in all parts, ſo 


that the others getting over the walls, poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the town without any great oppoſi- 
tion, and ſet open the gates for the horſe to enter, 
tho? they could do bur little ſervice, all the ſtreets 
being barr'd with cables. The town being thus 
enter*d, none were ſuffer*d to live that were found 
in arms; and ſo they cut their way thro? the ſtreets, 
till they-came to the market-place, where the ene- 
my fought deſperately for ſome time ; -but were at 
laſt quite broken, and all who were found in arms 
put to the ſword. Ludlow ſays, that the foot preſs'd 
the enemy ſo cloſe, that, crowding to eſcape over 
the water, they ſo over-loaded the boats, that ma- 
ny of them were drowned. Great riches were taken 
in this town, it being eſteem'd by the enemy a 


Place of ſtrength ; and ſome ſhips were ſeized - 


* . —— / 
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the harbour, which had much interrupted the com- 1649. 
merce of that coaft. The lord-lieutenant Cromwell warned 


appointed commiſſioners to take care of the goods 
chat were found in the town belonging to the ene- 
my, that they might be improv*d to the beſt ad- 
vantage for the publick. . The reduction of this 
place was of very conſiderable advantage to the 
conquerors, being a port-town, and very conve- 
nient for receiving ſupplies from England. And 
the ſeverity that was exercis'd here, had the ſame 
effect with that us'd before at Drogheda ; the terror 
ſpreading into all towns and forts along the coaſt 
as far as Dublin, ſpar'd the general the trouble of 
ſummoning them. 
Taz winter now coming on, and it being a ve- 
ry wet ſeaſon, CromwelPs troops ſuffer d much from 
the weather, and the flux then raging amongſt 
them. Many thought theſe reaſons ſhould have 
oblig d him for the preſent to put a ſtop to his con- 
queſts ; but he was of another mind, and more in 
the right than they. The difficulties the marquis 
of Ormond met with in bringing a new army into 
the field, after his late defeat, the ancient diſagree- 
ment again breaking out between the Popiſh confe- 
derates and him, on account of that diſaſter, the 
ſecret intelligence held by Cromwell in the province 
of Munſter, and the mighty affairs that calld him 
back over the ſea, ſeem'd to him more powerful 
motives for continuing the war, than the winter was 


to interrupt his progreſs. 
BIN thus reſolv'd, he marches with his army He re- 
towards Roſs, a ſtrong town upon the Barrow, duces Re/7, 


The lord Taffe was governour of this place, who 
had a ſtrong garriſon with him; and the better to 
ſecure it, Ormond, Caſtlebaven, and the lord Ardes, 
in their own perſons, caus'd fifteen hundred men 
more to be boated over to reinforce it, Cromæpell's 
army all the while looking on, without being able 
to hinder them. However, the lord-governour no 

3 ſooner 
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ſooner came before the town, but he ſent the go· 


- vernour a ſummons to this effect, · That ſince his 


Beſieges 
Dunca n- 
non, and 
retreats 
from 
thence. 


ſurpaſſing CromwelPs, which was much weaken'd 


* coming into Jreland he ever endeavour'd to a- 
void the effuſion of blood, having been before 
no place, where he did not firſt ſend them ſuch 
terms, as might be for their preſervation ; and 
to continue the like courſe, he now ſummons 
e them to deliver up the town to the parliament 
of England.” No anſwer was at preſent return'd 
to this ſummons, till the great guns began to play; 
when the governour, being apprehenſive of the 
lame uſage that other garriſons had before met 


with, was willing to treat; which being allow'd, 


they came to this agreement, That the town be 
< deliver'd up to lord- general Cromwell, and they 
*© within march away with bag and baggage to Kil- 
© kenny.” Which fifteen hundred of them accord- 
ingly did; but ſix hundred of them being Engliſh, 
revolted to Cromwell. 5 

In the mean time King/ale, Cork, Youghall, 
Bandon-bridge, and other garriſons voluntarily de- 


clar'd for the conqueror; which garriſons prov'd 


of great uſe to the reduction of Munſter, and con- 
ſequently of all Ireland. Sir Charles Coot and co- 
lonel Yenables were very ſucceſsful in the north; - 
and the lord Broghill and colonel Hewſon did good 
ſervice in other places. 

CROMFELL having made himſelf maſter of 
Roſs, caus'd a bridge of boats to be laid over the 
Barrow, and his army to ſit down before Duncan- 
non, a ſtrong fort commanded by colonel Mogan: 
But this place was ſo well provided with all things 
neceſſary, that it was judg'd it would be time loſt 
to tarry long before it. And fo the army quickly 
roſe, and march'd away into the county of Kilken- 
ny; where the marquis of Ormond, being join'd by 
Inchequin, ſeem'd reſolv'd to give Cromwell battle. 
His army was ſtrong both in horſe and foot, far 


by 
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by continual duty, difficult marches, the flux, and 1649. 


5 other diſeaſes. Notwithſtanding which, the mar 
N quis, upon the approach of his enemy, drew off 

e without making any attempt, or ſtriking one 

h ſtroke. Upon which, Eniſtegoe, a little walled town, 

4 about five miles from Roſs, was reduc'd by colonel 

8 Abbot 4, and colonel Reynolds, with twelve troops of 

it horſe, and three of dragoons, march'd up to Car- 

d rick; where having divided his men into two parts, 


whilſt he amus'd them with one party, he enter'd 
a gate with the other, taking about a hundred pri- 
ſoners, without the loſs of a man. 

THz news hereof being brought to the lord-ge- 
neral Cromwell, then at Roſs, where he had conti- 
nued for ſome time indiſpos'd, he immediate! 
march'd away with his army to beſiege Waterford, 
in hopes of gaining that important place before his 
forces ſhould draw into winter-quarters. Being 
come before it, he preſently detach'd a regiment 
of horſe, and three troops of dragoons to reduce 
Paſſage-fort ; which party met with the defir'd ſuc- 
ceſs, the fort and caſtle, with five great guns, and 
much arms and ammunition, being ſoon deliver'd 
up to them. But the ſiege of Waterford was not His army 
ſo ſucceſsfully carried on; for Cromwell perceiving marches 
that the city. reſolv'd to ſtand upon their own de- ter quar- 
fence, and it being now December, and the wea- ters. 
ther very wet, he thought it moſt adviſable to draw ' 

off his army into winter-quarters 3 where they 
might be refreſh*d againſt the ſpring, for the bet- 
— finiſhing of the work they had ſo proſperouſly 

gun. c 

In the mean time, a party of the enemy from 
Waterford, and another from Duncannon, Joining 
together, beſieg d Paſſage-fort ; but being ſet upon 

by colonel Zankey, they were totally routed, a great 
many of them being kill'd, and three hundred and 
fifty taken priſoners. Several other ſkixmiſhes were 
maintain'd with the like ſucceſs ; but the loſs of 
K 3 lieutenant- 


8 wo 
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1649. lieutenant- general Jones, who died about this time 
at Yexford, of a violent fever, ſtruck a damp upon 
all. He was a man every way bold and daring, 
of wonderful courage and reſolution, and yet he 
vernꝰ' d his valour with prudence, being not raſh, 
but advis'd in all his attempts: The army had a 
great loſs of him, and his death was ſoon follow'd 
by that of colonel Wolf, and ſcout- maſter- general 
Rot. Many of the common ſoldiers had likewiſe 
their ſhare in this mortality, but their numbers 
| were recruited by continual ſupplies ſent from Eng. 
Many land by the parliament. And now alſo the Irifh, 
from the ag well as the Briti/h ſoldiers, under the marquis of 
"ro Ormond, beingallur'd by the ſucceſſes, and wrought 
him. upon by the invitations of the common-wealth, a 
alſo deterr'd by the plague that rag'd amongf 
them, together with the want of pay and neceſſa- 
ries, ran by whole troops to CromwelPs camp; 
who made very great uſe of the Jriſb animoſities, 
and of the jealouſies between them and Ormond. 
He usꝰd to ask ſome of the marquis's friends, whom 
he had taken priſoners, bat the marquis of Or- 
mond had to by with Charles Stuart, and what ob. 
lizations be had receiv? d from bim; and then would 
- ſpeak of the hard uſage his grandfather- had met 
with from king James, and the long impriſonment 
he had ſuſtained by him, for not ſubmitting to an 
extrajudicial determination, and ſaid, he was con- 
dent, if the marquis and he could meet and confer lo- 
gether, they ſhould part very good friends, And ma- 
ny, who heard theſe diſcourſes, by his permiſſion, 

gave the marquis information of all he had faid. 
He viſits WHILST the army continued in their winter- 
the - eral quarters, the vigilant and active Cromwell would 
8471903 not fit ſtill, but viſited all the garriſons that were 
in his poſſeſſion in Munſter, and order'd all affairs 
both military and civil. When he came to King- 
ſale, the mayor of the town (as was uſual in other 
places) deliver'd to him the mace and keys; — 


ne mw I 
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he return'd not to him again, but gave them to 1649, 


vrite a letter to him for that purpoſe; but it being 


ceeded in his work of reducing Ireland, and was 


Sir Richard Everard, one of the ſupreme council liver d up 


him. Here with much difficulty he paſs'd the ri- 
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colonel Stubber the governor. This was the more. 
taken notice of, becauſe it had not been us'd by the 1 
lord- lieutenant; but the reaſon of this proceeding 
was, becauſe the. mayor was an Jriſbman, and alſo 
a papiſt, and ſo *rwas not judg'd proper to entruſt 
ſuch a one with the government of ſo important a 
lace. 27 | 
. ABou'T this time the parliament being appre- 
henſive of the deſigns that were carrying on againſt 
them in Scotland in favour of the king, and think- 
ing they might have occaſion to make uſe of Crom- 
well for preventing the miſchief that threatned 
them from thence, reſolv*d that he ſhould be ſent 
for over. into England, ordering the ſpeaker to 


towards the latter end of March before he receiv d 
this letter, and it being not his temper to lie long | 
idle, when he knew he had much to do, he pro- 


very ſucceſsful in it. The month of January was He takes 
hardly expir'd, when the army took the field again the field 
in two bodies, which he divided on purpoſe to di- un · 
ſtreſs the marquis of Ormond. Himſelf took one 

party, and another was led by Ireton, who march'd 

away to Carrick, in order to reinforce himſelf by 

the conjunction of colonel Reynalds. Theſe were to 

march into the enemy's quarters two ſeveral. ways, 

and to meet together at a rendezvous near Kilkenny. 

In order to this deſign, Cromwell with his party 

march'd away over the Blackwater, towards the 

counties of Limerick and Tipperary. The firſt 

place reduc'd by him was a caſtle call'd Kilkenny, 

upon the borders of the county of Limerick. Af. geveral 
ter that, he took Cloghern-houſe, belonging to. places de- 
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of the Iriſh. From thence he march'd to Roghill- to him. 
caſtle, which upon ſummons was deliver'd up to 
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. Feathard 
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1649. ver Shewy, and without delay march'd away to 
LWYNg Feathard, a garriſon town where one Butler was 
| governor, Being got into the ſuburbs about ten 
at night, he ſent a trumpet with a ſummons to the 

town; but they ſhot at the trumpet, and being in- 

form'd that the lord-lieutenant was with the party, 

they ſaid, That it was not a fit time to ſend a ſum mon. 

in the night. Upon this a reſolution being taken 

ſurren. to ſtorm, the governor thought fit to ſend two 

der'd to commiſſioners to treat with the lord- lieutenant; and 

him upon after one night ſpent in the treaty, the town was 

articles. furrender'd the next morning upon articles; which 

Cromwell the more readily granted them, becauſe 

he had but few foot, and no great guns nor ladders; 

and ſeventeen companies of the Ulſter foot were 

within five miles of the town. The enemy quitted 

it in ſome diſorder, after which the magiſtrates 

ſent a petition to the lord-lieutenant, deſiring his 
protection. ; 

He florms THE forces having a little refreſh'd themſelves 

and takes at Peathard, the general march'd with them from 

Calan, thence to Calan, garriſon'd by the enemy. Here 

he was join'd by Ireton, Reynolds, and Zankey, 

making up in all a conſiderable body. The chief 

ſtrength of Calan conſiſted in three caſtles that were 

in the town; and theſe the ſoldiers ſtorm'd one 

after another, and carry'd them all. Thus the 

place held out but one day, and paid dear for that 

ſhort reſiſtance, all who were in arms being put to 

the ſword, except Butler's troops, which ſurren- 

der'd before the cannon was fired. This ſo terri- 

fy'd ſome who defended a houſe about a muſquet- 

ſhot from the town, that they preſently ſent to de- 

fire liberty to remove to Kilkenny ; which the lord- 

general readily granted. The ſoldiers having ſuffi- 

ciently furniſh*d themfelves with the proviſions they 

found in the town, march*d back again to Fearhard, 

by the way, taking the two caſtles of Cnoctofer, and 

Bully-nard; after which ſoon follow*'d Kiltennon, 

1 Arſene 
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Cromwell, not at all diſcourag'd at this, 
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Arſennon, Coher, and Dundrum, very conſiderable 


Tux lord-governor Cromwell had now entirely 
ſubdued all places of importance, except Limerick, 
Waterford, Clonmell, Galloway, and Kilkenny, Theſe 
were places of great ſtrength, and would take up 
much time; however, he reſolv'd to attempt the 
laſt : But fearing the force he had might not be 
ſufficient to carry on the defign, he ſent orders to 
colonel Hewſon, the new governor of Dublin, to 
bring him all the forces he could draw out of the 
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garriſons of Wexford, and the other poſts he had 


taken on that fide. Accordingly Hewſon, after 


having taken Laughlin-Bridge, join'd the lord-go- . 


vernor's army near Gowram, a populous town, 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle, whereof one Hammond 
a Kenti/h-man was governor. Being ſummoned 


to deliver it up, he return'd a very reſolute anſwer, 


having great confidence in the valour of his men, 
who were Ormond's own regiment, Upon this, 
the great guns began to play, and did ſuch furious 
execution, that he ſoon thought it time for him to 
beat a parley : But it was now too late; for he 
could obtain no other conditions than theſe, ** That 


_ © the common ſoldiers ſhould have their lives, and 


the officers be diſpos'd of as ſhould be thought 
* fit.“ The place being thus delivered up, to 
which Hammond was enforc'd by the ſedition of the 


ſoldiers, he and all the commiſſion-officers but one, 


were the next day ſhot to death; and the prieſt, 
who was chaplain to the popiſh ſoldiers in the re- 
giment, hanged.  _* 

AFTER this, the lord-governor proceeds in his 
deſign of beſieging the city of Kilkenny. The gar- 
riſon there required a more than ordinary ſtrength 


to reduce it, as having been again and again rein- 


torc'd by thoſe who had ſurrender'd upon articles 
the ſmall towns and caſtles in that county. But 


Reduces 


Gowram, 


Beſieges 
and take: 
Kilkenny. 


he 22d - 
of 


| 


650, of Manch, ſent firſt of all a ſmall party of horſe 
WAS before to make diſcovery, and ſhortly after came 
| up with his whole force. Being advanc'd within 
a mile of the city, he made a ſtand, and ſent a 
ſummons to Sir Walter Builer the governour, and 

the corporation, to deliver up the city, for the uſe 
of the parliament of England. The anſwer which 
us return'd the next day not being ſatisfactory, 
Crommall made his approaches near to the wall, and 
causꝰd a battery to be erected in the moſt convenient 
. place for annoying the beſieged, and opening an 
entrance to the beſiegers. In the mean time the be- 

ſieged were not idle; hut obſerving where the ene- 

my bent his greateſt ſtrength, endeavour'd there to 

make the greateſt oppoſition, by raiſing two re- 
trenchments within, ſtrongly palliſading them, and 

placing ſome pieces that might play to the beſt ad- 

vantage. Cromwell however, having made all the 
neceſſary preparations, fell furiouſſy to battering the 

walls; whereby, after making about an hundred 

ſhot, a breach was open'd. In the mean while, 

colonel Ever, with a thouſand foot, was order'd to 

attempt another part of the city, called Jriſb-toum; 

and the better to facilitate this enterprize, the ſol- 

diers were order'd to attack the foremention'd 

breach; which they accordingly did, but were forc'd 

to retreat with loſs. However, the deſign took 

effect; for by this means the whole ſtrength of the 

enemy was held in play, while colonel Ewer with 

his party gain*d Iriſb-toten; which they did with 

very little loſs. There was on the other fide of the 

river another ſmall town, or ſuburbs to the main city, 

and it was thought convenient to ſend eight com- 

panies of foot to poſſeſs themſelves of it; which was 

done without any oppoſition : And this animated 

them to endeavour to force a paſſage over the bridge 

into the city; but the ſame misfortune happen'd as 

before at the breach. However, theſe deſperate 
attempts occaſion'd the governour to reflect more 
oo ſeriouſly 
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iouſly upon his preſent circumſtances for the gar- 1650. 
— in Cant wel- caſtle, whom he had ſent for, had. 


deſired paſſes of the lord- governour Cromwell to go 
beyond ſea, and enter themſelves into the ſervice of 
foreign princes, engaging never to act againſt the 
parliament, of England; which requeſt Cromwell 
granted them. But that which moſt of all diſcou- 
rag d the governour, was, that he muſt not only de- 
fend himſelf; but muſt alſo be his own relief, there 


being no army in the field ſufficient for that purpoſe. 


Theſe things, together with the conſideration, that 


the longer he ſtood out the worſe he would fare, in- 
duc'd him to enter into a treaty ; and after a day's 


debate, they came to an agreement upon the follow- 
ing terms : ©* Firſt, That the city and caſtle ſhould 
ebe deliver*d up to the lord-governour Cromwell, 
* with all the arms, ammunition, and publick ſtores. 
* Secondly, The inhabitants of Kilkenny to be pro- 
* tefted in their perſons, goods, and eſtates, — 

* the violence of the ſoldiery; and ſuch as had a 


mind to remove, to have liberty ſo to do, three 


months after the date of the articles. Thirdly, 
„The governour, officers, and ſoldiers to march 
away with bag and baggage. Fourthbly, The city 
* to pay two thoufand pounds as a gratuity to his 
* excellency the lord CromwelPs army.” 

Tavs was the city of Kilkenny, which had been 
the nurſery of the late rebellion, and the reſidence 


of the ſupreme council, reduc'd to the parliament's 


obedience in leſs than a week's time, and that chiefly 
by the vigilance, activity, and indefatigable indu- 
{try of the lord general Cromwell; who would al- 
ways bear a ſhare in the hardſhips his ſoldiers were 
expos'd to, and never flinch from them at any time 
when his perſonal valour was neceſſary; ſo that he 
frequently laid aſide the dignity of a great com- 
mander, to act the part of a private ſoldier, 
CROMWELL ſtay'd no longer at Kilkenny 


than was neceſſary to ſertle the affairs of that * 3 
| : after 
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106530. after which he march'd with the army to Carrick, 
from thence to proceed upon further action. Here 
7 he wrote a letter to the ſpeaker of the parliament, 
Hamen. giving a particular account of the taking of Kilkey. 
ny, and ſeveral other places of leſs importance, 
And then concerning his coming over into England, 
he confeſs'd he had receiv*d many private intima- 
tions of the parliament's pleaſure, as to that matter, 
and copies of their votes; but all theſe were but 
ivate intimations. He ſaid, that he receiv'd not 
the ſpeaker's letter till March 22d, which was dated 
Fan. 8. and then ſuppoſed the army to be in winter. 
quarters, and the time of the year not ſuitable for 
reſent action: Upon which he concludes thus 
Making this as the reaſon of your command (viz, 
„ the army being in winter-quarters, Cc.) and 
your forces having been in action ever fince 
«© Zan. 29. and your letter which was to be the 
rule of my obedience, coming to my hands after 
* our having been ſo long in action, with reſpect 
* had to the reaſons you were pleas'd to uſe there- 
jn; and having receiv'd a letter, ſigned by your- 
s ſelf of the 26th of Feb. which mentions not a 
* word of the continuance of your pleaſure con- 
s cerning my coming over; Idid humbly conceive 
it much conſiſted with my duty, humbly to beg 
a politive ſignification, what your will is; pro- 
<< fefling (as before the Lord) that I am moſt ready 
* to obey your commands herein, with all alacri- 
* ty; rejoicing only to be about that work which 
© I am called to by thoſe whom God hath ſet over 
* me, which I acknowledge to be you; and fear- 
„ ing anly in obeying you, to diſobey you. I 
*« moſt humbly and earneſtly beſeech you to judge 
for me, whether. your letter doth not naturally 
© allow me the liberty of begging a more clear ex- 
*« preſſion of your command and pleaſure ; which 
«© when vouchfafed to me, will find moſt ready 
4 and chearful obſervance from, &c.” 


ABOUT 
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Azour this time, the marquis of Ormond, 1650. 
the lord Caſtlebaven, and the biſhop of Clogber, 


rellecting on the deſperate condition of their af- 
fairs, appointed a meeting in Weſt- Meath, with the 
gentlemen of that county, to conſider of ſome 
better way to ſupport their cauſe, which was now 
almoſt ruin'd every where. In this ineeting Or- 
nond propos d; Firſt, Whether they were able 
« to raiſe ſuch forces, as might be ſufficient to 
engage with Cromwell. Secondly, In caſe they 
« yere not able to fight, whether it were not ne- 
« ceſſary with all the forces they could make, to 


« fall into the Eugliſb quarters, and there to 


burn and deſtroy what they could, that they 
might not be able to ſubſiſt. Thirdly, If this were 
{© not feaſible, then whether it were not moſt con- 
venient for them all to join in ſome propoſitions 
of peace for the whole kingdom; or every one 
for himſelf, to make his particular application.” 
This laſt expedient was moſt approv'd of by ſome ; 
but the chief of them being conſcious of their own 
guilt thought they were not very likely to obtain 
good conditions, when neceſſity oblig*d them to be 
ſupplicants; and therefore to moleſt the Engliſh in 


| their quarters was judg'd to be moſt adviſable 


for them all, thereby to protract time, till they 
ſhould have a fit opportunity to eſcape out of the 
kingdom, 


TRE lord-lieutenant having well refreſh'd his Cn 


army after the ſiege of Kilkenny, march'd from 
Carrick, and ſat down before Clonmell, another 
conſiderable place, in which was a garriſon of two 
thouſand foot, and a hundred and twenty horſe. 
No fooner was the ſiege form'd but colonel Rey- 
molds and Sir Theophilus Jones were order'd to 
march away with a detatchment of two thouſand 
five hundred horſe, foor, and dragoons, to pre- 
vent Ormond's deſign of falling into the parliament's 
quarters; and notice hereof being ſent to Six 
| 3 Charles 
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Charles Cobt, he thereupon took the field with 
three thoufand men. But the enemy ſhifting from 
place to place to avoid fighting, colonel Reynolds, 


that his men might not remain- idle, beſieged 


Tecrogham. In the mean time, the lord Broghil} 
being detatch*'d with another party of one thouſand 
four hundred horſe and dragoons, and one thou- 
ſand two hundred foot, to fight the biſhop of 
Roſs, who with five thouſand men, was marching 


to relieve Clanmell, he ſoon got up with them and 


totally routed them, killing about ſeven hundred 
upon the place, taking twenty captains, lieutenants, 
and other officers ; as alſo the biſhop himſelf with 
the ſtandard of the church of Munſter. The lord 
BroghilPs horſe are ſaid to have done the ſervice 
before the foot came up, and at ſuch a paſs, where 
a hundred muſqueteers might have repell'd all the 
horſe in Treland, The biſhop was carried to a 
caſtle which was kept by his own forces, and 
there hang'd before the walls, in the ſight of the 
garriſon ; who were ſo diſmay'd at it, that they 
immediately ſurrender'd the caſtle to the parlia- 


ment's forces. This biſhop us'd to ſay, Ther: 


was no way to ſecure the Engliſh, but by hanging 
them; and now himſelf met with the fame fate. 
THrzsz advantages were a great encouragement 
to thoſe who lay before Clonmell; which the lord- 
lieutenant us'd more than ordinary induſtry to re- 
duce, underſtanding that its defenders were very 
unanimous, and withal choice men, well armed, 
and in all reſpects prepar*d to make a vigorous re- 
ſiſtance. Beſides, it was govern'd by an active 
Triſhman, one Hugh O-Neal, who had employ'd 
all hands in the town for caſting up new counter- 
Tcarps on the infide of the old walls, and doing 
every thing elſe that might tend to ſecure the place; 


ſoð that it ſeem'd impoſſible to gain it by aſſault. 


HowEeveR, the valiant and active Cromwell, 
whoſe buſineſs now requir'd a quick diſpatch, 1 
| regar 
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regard that his ſervice was likely very ſoon to be 1660. 
wanted elſewhere, reſolved to try that courſe : WYW. 
And fo having ſummon'd the governor to ſur- — 
render, and receiving no ſatisfactory anſwer, he gorm. | 
order'd the great guns to be planted ; which did | 
ſuch noble execution, that a breach was very ſoon i 
open'd, which the beſiegers, upon a ſignal given, _ 
couragiouſly enter*d, and met with as gallant a re- 
ſiſtance from the beſieged; notwithſtanding} which | 
the former made good their ground, and main- | 
tained a fight for four hours together, with doubt- f 

ſul ſucceſs, there being a great flaughter on both 
ſides: But at laſt the enemy was forced to quit the | 
place, and betake themſelves to flight; and tho? i 
they were very much favour'd by ſome hills near 1 
the town, yet could they not eſcape the fury of the 
victorious ſoldiers, who killed many of them in 
the purſuit. An eminent commander in the army, | 
who was himſelf in this fight, gave this account of | 
it:“ That they found in Clonmell the ſtouteſt 
enemy that ever was found by the army in Ire- 
„land; and it was his opinion, and of many 
© more, that there was never ſeen ſq hot a ſtorm 
* of ſo long a continuance, and ſo gallantly de- 
* fended, neither in Exgland nor Ireland.“ The 
ſubduing of this place, though with ſo much diffi- 
culty, made ſuch an impreſſion on many more, | 
that in a very. little time they ſubmitted without fo | ' 
much as ſtriking a ſtroke. ZW = 

WaHiLz Cromwell was thus conquering in one Other guc- 

part of Ireland, Coot and Venables had the like 77 
ſucceſs in another, and brought all the north under 
his obedience : The biſhop of Clogher was here 
entirely routed, and being taken priſoner, met | 

with the ſame fate as the biſhop of Ro; and in $ 
this fight three thouſand of the old 7riſb rebels | 
were ſlain, F 

Tuus the lord-lieutenant was on all hands at- 
tended with ſucceſs ; and he gave a conſtant ac- 

Count 
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1650. count of his proceedings to the parliament and 
wywv council of ſtate, in all his letters exhorting them 7 
on give the glory unto God, to whom it was only due, 
+ His proceeding ſo proſperouſly in his affairs, and 
obtaining thereby ſo great a ſway, occaſioned 
a book to be diſperſed about this time, entituled, 
The character of king Cromwell; which, though 
ſuppreſs'd for a libel, is ſaid to have been even re- 
ceiv'd as a kind of prophecy. And indeed by the 
good government of the army, in Ireland, and the 
great ſucceſs of it, and the well ordering of the 
civil affairs of that kingdom, Cromwell obtained a 
very great intereſt, not only in the officers of the 
army, both there and here, but likewiſe in the 
liament and council of ſtate, and all their party; 
only the Scots and Preſbyterians were generally no 
favourers of him or his proceedings. He was now 
reparing to take Waterford and Duncannon, which 
| had miſs'd of before; and had actually block'd 
Cromeze!! up Waterford, when about the middle of May, he 
appoints was by a new order, or rather requeſt of the par- 
Aan bis 1;2ment, obliged to leave the finiſhing of his ſo 
P'Y* far extended conqueſts to his ſon-in-law Trelon, 
whom, for that purpoſe, he conſtituted lord-de- 
puty. He had been in Ireland about nine months; 
a very inconſiderable time, if we reſpect the great 
Work he perform'd therein, which was more than 
ever any king or queen of England was able to do 
in ſo many years before. . 7 
All . WATERFORD was ſurrender'd ſoon after his 
land in a departure; and ſo remarkable was the parliament's 
> wa ſucceſs in all parts of that kingdom, through the 
- an by active valour, prudence, and induſtry of the lord. 
: lieutenant Cromwell, and thoſe whom he employ'd 
under him, that in leſs than a year's time, they 
were maſters of all but Limerick, Galloway, and 
ſome few garriſons and forces on the Fal- 
neſſes. Before the lord-governor left the iſle, 


- 


that he might the better weaken the Iriſb, he on. | 
| | Sp triy 
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triv'd means for tranſporting no leſs than forty 
thouſand of them out of the nation, into the ſer- 
vice of foreign princes; of whom few ever re- 
turn'd again to their native country: So great a 
ſcourge was he to that rebellious and blood-thirſty 
generation. 

CROMWELL having appointed Ireton his 
deputy, and viſited thoſe places in Munſter, which 
had lately ſubmitted to the parliament, with de- 
ſign to ſettle the civil as well as military affairs of 
that province; for which end he made Jobn Coke, 
Eſq; chief juſtice of Munſter ; and having order'd 
all things in the beſt manner that was poſſible, he 
embark*d for England, and ſailed home, ag *twere, 


in triumph. After a boiſterous paſſage, he landed 


at Briſtol, where, the great guns were fir'd thrice 
over at his arrival, and he was welcom'd with 


many other demonſtrations of joy. Hence, with- 


out delay, he poſts for London; and on Hounſlow- 
heath, was met by the lord-general Fairfax, many 
members of parliament and officers of the army, 


and multitudes of people, who came out of cu- 


rioſity to ſee him, who had made himſelf fo fa- 
mous, and acquir'd ſuch high renown by his great 
and valiant actions. Being thus attended, he pro- 
ceeds on, and coming to Hyde-park is ſaluted with 
great guns, and ſeveral vollies of ſhot from co- 
lonel Barkſtead's regiment, which was drawn up 
in the way for that purpoſe. Thus in a trium- 
phant manner he enter'd the city of London, amidſt 
a croud of attendants, friends, citizens, &c. and 
was receiv*d «with great demonſtrations of joy. 
Here *tis obſerv*d, that as he did not refuſe the ho- 
nours that were paid to him on this occaſion, ſo he 
ſhew'd he had too much good ſenſe to make much 
account of them; for as he was paſſing by Tyburn, 


a certain flatterer pointing to the crowds of people 


that came to meet him, and ſaying, See what a 
multitude of people come to attend your triumph; be 
RES anſwer'd 
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1650. anſwer'd with a ſmile and very unconcern'd, 
A More would come io ſee me bang d. Being con- 


ducted to the Cocł- pit, which had been prepared 
for his reception, the lord-mayor and aldermen 


1 of London, and many other perſons of quality, 


Treton's 


death and 


character. 


paid their viſits to him, congratulating the ſafe 
arrival of his excellency, and expreſſing their own 
and the nation's great obligations to him. Hay. 


ing reſumed his place in parliament, the ſpeaker 


in an elegant ſpeech gave him the thanks of the 
houſe, for the great and faithful ſervices he had 

rform'd for the common-wealth in the nation 
of Ireland: After which the lord-lieutenant gave 
them a full and particular account of the preſent 
ſtate and condition of that country. 

AND here, as it will not fall in my way in the 
remaining part of. this hiſtory, I ſhall conclude 
this chapter with the death and character of the 
lord-deputy Ireton, who died about a year and a 
half after CromwelPs departure. He had pro- 


ceeded very ſucceſsfully in his new government 


and command; and after the taking of ſever! 
places, giving articles to ſome, and making ex. 
amples of others, he attempted the ſtrong city of 
Limerick, which after a long ſiege, at laſt fur- 
render'd to him: But falling fick of the plague 
here ſhortly after, he ended his days on the 26th 
of November, 1651. This man has been highly 
extolled by ſome, and as much condemn'd by 
others. So far as we have had occaſion to mention 
him in this hiſtory, we have given as juſt an ac- 
count of his actions and proceedings as we could; 


wherein the reader muſt be left to cenſure or ac- 


quit him as he ſhall think fit, after we have given 


this ſhort character of him from Whitelock, who 


feems the moſt impartial : ** This gentleman, 
* ſays he, was a perſon very active and -induſiri 
„ ous (or, as he ſays elſewhere, a man of in. 


s duſtry and invention) and {tiff in his ways and 
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” purpoſes He was of good abilities for counſel 1650, 
« as well as action; and made much uſe of his Www 


pen, and was very forward to reform the pro- 


« ceedings in law, wherein his having been bred 
« lawyer was an help to him. He was tout in 


« the field, and wary and prudent in his counſel, 


« and exceedingly forward as to the buſineſs of a 
« common-wealth. He married CromwelPs daugh- 


| «© ter, who had a great opinion of him; and no 


« man could prevail ſo much, nor order him fo 
« far as Jreton could. His death ſtruck a great 
« {adneſs into Cromwell ; and indeed it was a 
great loſs to him, of fo able and active, fo 
« faithful, and ſo near a relation, and officer un- 
der him.” The new commonwealth had alſo a 
great loſs by his death; who, to expreſs their gra- 
titude for his important ſervices, order'd his-body 
to be brought over to England ; where having 
firſt lain in ſtate in Somerſet-houſe, he was interr'd 
at Weſtminſter among the Engliſb kings, with the 


greateſt pomp and magnificence. 


CH AP. III. 


From Cromwell's return out of Ireland, 79 


the battle of Dunbar. 


N leſs than a month after the Iord-lieutenant's 
return from his conqueſts in Treland, he was 
employ'd by the parliament in a new expedition 


- 


againſt the Scots; who, upon the king's death, The Scots 
had proclaim'd his ſon prince Charles, king of treat with 


Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, and ſent _ II, 


commiſſioners to him at the Hague, to invite his 
majeſty into Scotland, or rather to acquaint him 


upon what terms he. might come thither : For 


though they had declar'd his right to ſucceſſion, 
yet before he ſhould be admitted to the * 
Pe L 2 of 
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| ' 1650. of his royal power, he was to Give ſatisfaRtion 
do the kingdom in thoſe things which concern'd 
the ſecurity of religion, the unity betwixt the 
* Kingdoms,-and the good and peace of that king. 
dom, according to the national covenant, and 
* the ſolemn league and covenant.” Whilſt theſe 
things were tranſacting, the king began to per- 
ceive, that the States-general were very unealy at 
5 his continuance in their dominions, fearing it 
might give ſome umbrage to the Engliſb common- 
wealth, with whom they had no mind to break. 
They gave daily intimations, That the king's reji- 
ding at the Hague, would be very inconvenient for 
them ; and *twas owing wholly to the great inte- 
reſt and dexterity of the prince of Orange, that 
they did not ſend a meſſage directly to deſire him 
to depart. However, the king reſolv'd to remove; 
and an accident happen'd at this time, which 
haſten'd that reſolution 5; which was the aſſaſſina- 
Dr. Dor i- tion of Dr. Doriſiaus at the Hague. This man 
ur - had been concern'd in the late king's trial ; and 
the Hague. being ſent as an agent from England, for the be. 
getting and continuing a right tinderſtanding and 
= fair correſpondence betwixt the two Republicks, 
| while he was at ſupper in his lodgings, with many 
| others at the table, ſix men enter'd the room with 
= their ſwords drawn, and bid thoſe at the table not 
ſtir, for they intended no harm to any but the agem, 
who came from the rebels in England, who had lately 
murdered their king. Hereupon one Whiteford pul- 
led-Dori/ſlans from the table, and killed him at his 
feet, ſaying, Thus dies one of the regicides : And 
ſo. putting up their ſwords, they went quietly out 
of the houſe, and eſcaped unpuniſhed, though the 
States pretended they had uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to get them apprehended. 
ji The king left the Hague in May, 1649, tak 
. ing his journey into France, where he ſtaid ſome 
„ months with the queen his mother at S/. ** , 
| | | u 


7 
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„ all Papiſts from about him. Fiftbly, That 
he would appoint ſome place in Holland to 


and covenant, eſtabliſhing Presbytery, the di- 
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But the court of France growing uneaſy at his 1650, 


continuance there, he at length -embark'd for tn 


iſle of Fer/ey, which together with Guernſey, Man, 
and Scilly, had .not yet ſubmitted to the parlia- 


ment. | 7 | 
IT was no ſooner known in Scotland, that the The Sort 


king was arrived at Jerſcy, but Sir George Win- proceed in 
. dram, laird of Libberton, was ſent with a meſſage their trea- 


to him; who, in the beginning of OFober, pre- = 
ſented the following deſires and offers of the States 

of Scotland: Firſt, That he would ſign the co- 

* venant, and paſs an act for all perſons to take 

« it, Secondly, That he would paſs the acts of 

* parliament in Scotland, which were ratified by 

* their two laſt ſeſſions. Thirdly, That he would 

« withdraw his commiſſion from the marquis of 

« Montreſs. 'Fourthly, That he would put away 


treat with commiſſioners from the eſtates of 
Scotland. Sixthly, That he would give a ſpeedy 
“ anſwer.” | | 
 ABopT this time, the rulets in England having 
prepar'd a fleet againſt the iſle of Zerſey, it was 
judged neceſſary for his majeſty to leave that 
place, and return through France to Breda, Here 
he fell into new treaties with the Scotch commiſ- 
ſidhers, who waiting on him about the latter end 
of March, inſiſted on his compliance with the fol- 
lowing propoſitions from the kirk and States of 
Scotland : Firſt, ** That all excommunicated per- 
** ſons ſhould be forbid acceſs to the court, Se- 
** condly, That the king would by ſolemn oath, 
and under his hand and ſeal, declare his allow- 
** ance of the national covenant of Scotland, and 
of the ſolemn league and covenant of the three 
nations. Thirdly, That he ſhould confirm all 
** acts of parliament, enjoining the ſolemn league 
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1650. reffory, the confeſſion of faith and catechiſm in 
de kingdom of Scotland, as they are already 
approved by the general aſſembly of the kirk, 
and the parliament; and that · he would obſerve 
& the ſame in his own family, and ſwear never 
* to oppoſe, or endeavour the alteration of the 
* ſame. Fouribly, That he would conſent, that 
all civil matters might be determined by the 
„ preſent and ſubſequent parliaments in Scotland, 
and all matters eccleſiaſtical, by the general aſ. 

( ſembly of the kirk.“ ; | 
Dnſortu- WHILE the king was conſulting with his friends 
255 =” what was beſt to be done in this exigency, an ac- 
| the mar- Cident happened that had like to have broke of 
quis of the treaty, Whilſt his majeſty reſided at the 
Montreſs. Hague, the marquis of Montroſs waited on him, 
and undertook, if he would follow his advice, to 
reſtore him to his kingdoms by force of arms. He 
only defir'd of the king power to act in his name, 
and a ſupply in money, with a letter reccommend- 
ing him to the king of Denmark for ſome ſhips, 

and ſuch arms as he could ſpare. | 

ALL theſe being granted by the king, and pre- 
parations made for the expedition, Montroſs, with 
no more than fix or ſeven hundred men, in four 
| ſhips, reſoly*d to venture his fortune, expecting 


to join with the northern people in Scotland, 1 


* 


had formerly experienc'd his great brav d 
conduct. He got firſt to the iſlands of Oriy, 
and from thence into the Highlands ; but could 
.'rform nothing of what he had undertaken, 
Leſt," having ordered colonel Straugban to ad- 
vance cowards him, with three hundred choice 
horſe; wfro in April, 1650, ſet upon this ill com- 
poſed body of Montreſs, and utterly routed them. 
Montroſs fled, but as at laſt betray'd by one of 
thoſe. to whom he intruſted himſelf, Mactland 
of Aſin, and was brought priſoner to Edinburgh. 
| He was carried through the ſtreets with —— 
_— L —_ 


{ 
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brutal infamy that could be devis'd, and in a few 2660. 
days, by a ſentence pronounced by the lord Low- WW 


d:n, was. hanged upon a gibbet thirty foot high 
for three hours; after which he was quartered, 


and his head ſet upon the Talbootb, and his legs 


and arms over the gates of Sterling, Glaſcow, Dun- 


dee, and Aberdeen. His behaviour under all his 


ſufferings was as great and firm to the laſt, as the 
fury of the covenanters againſt him was black and 

univerſally deteſted. | 
Taz violent party in Scotland were hereupon 
for breaking off the treaty with the king, though 
by the date of the marquis's commiſſion, it ap- 
to have been granted before the treaty com- 
menc'd : However, it was carried not to recal 
their commiſſioners. On the other hand, one 
would think that this cruelty to one who had acted 
by his commiſſion, would effectually have pre- 
vented the king from complying with them. But 
he was in no condition to ſtruggle with theſe men, 
and fo quickly yielded to all their demands. And 
being furniſhed with ſome Dutch men of war by 
the prince of Orange, he embark*d for Scotland ; 
where he landed on the 16th of June, after a de- 
mand from the council, That he would fign both the 
covenants before he ſet his feet on the ſhore; to 
which he was perſuaded to confent. He tarried 
ſeveral days at Dundee, attended with one com- 
mittee from the parliament, and Mother from the 
kirk, who were urging his majeſty to ſign ſeveral 
propoſitions, and before he comply'd, would not 
agree to his coming to #dinburgh to be crowned. 
Tur parliament and committee of eſtate were 
likewiſe endeavouring to raiſe an army for the 
king's ſervice, as they alledg'd, and to that end 
had publiſh'd an act for training of every fourth 
man, who was able to bear arms throughout the 
kingdom, With this army *twas ſuppos'd they 
intended to invade England, and ſecure the eſta- 
L 4 | bliſhment 
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ers were very earneſt in their 
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bliſhment of the king in his throne. The preach- 
perſuaſions to en- 
gage the people in this cauſe ; and norwithſtand. 


ing the ſeveral obſtructions they met with, by rea- 


ſon of their diviſions among themſelves, they com- 
pleated their levies to about ſixteen thouſand foot, 


and fix thouſand horſe, The king was ſuffer'd to 


come once and ſee this army, but not to ſtay in 


it; for they fear'd he might gain too much upon 


the ſoldiers. Special care was taken not to ſuffer 
malignants or engagers, as they calPd the Hamilts- 
nian party, to be in this army. All who. deſerted 
their cauſe, or were thought indifferent as to either 


fide, which they calPd deteſtable neutrality, were 


put out of commiſſion. And now the preachers, 
thinking they had got an army of ſaints, ſeem'd 


well aflur'd of ſucceſs. 


WriLlsT theſe tranſactions and preparations 


were carrying on in Scotland, the commonwealth 


Crommwel!! 
adviſes to 
invade 


Scotland. 


England, by 
But ſome ſcrupulous men amongſt them objected, 


of England took great care to provide for its own 
ſupport and ſecurity. To this end, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, before the king landed in Scut- 
land, it was thought n to ſend for the lord- 
lieutenant Cromwell out of Ireland; who imme- 
diately adviſed the council of ſtate, not to be be- 
hind hand with their enemy, nor to truſt to any 
after-game, but to prevent the Scots invaſion of 
Tying the war directly into Scotland, 


That to begin a war with Scotland would be con- 
trary to the covenant : To which it was anſwer'd, 
That the Scots had already broken the covenant, 
* and that therefore it was not now binding on the 


one ſide, after it had been diſſolv'd on the o- 


_ © 'vided and e 


ther.“ So that they came at length to this re- 
ſolution, ©* That having a formed army, well pro- 
ienced, they would march it 
* forthwith into Scotland, to prevent the Scots 


* marching into England, and the miſeries that 


6 might 
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Fs might attend ſuch an invaſion.” The lord-ge- 1650. 
neral Fairfax, being advis'd with herein, ſeem'd Www 


at firſt to like the deſign ; but being afterwards 
hourly perſuaded by the Preſbyterian miniſters, 
and his own lady, who was a great patroneſs of 
them, he declared, That he was not ſatisfy d, that 
there was a juſt ground for the parliament of Eng- 
land, 10 ſend their army to invade Scotland; but in 
caſe the Scots ſhould invade England, then he was 
ready to engage againft them in defence of his own 
country, The council of ſtate being ſomewhat trou- 
bled at the lord-generals ſcruples, appointed a 
committee to confer with him, in order to ſatisfy 
him of the juſtice and lawfulneſs of this under- 
taking. This committee were Cromwell, Lambert, 
Harriſon, St. Fohn, Whitelock, &c. Cromwell open'd 
the conference; and after ſome previous diſcourſe 
between the lord-general and the committee, his 
excellency acquainted them with the ground of his 
diſſatisfaction, declaring, That be did not ſee that 
the Scots bad given ſufficient cauſe for this invaſion 
of their country by the Engliſh. Upon which Crom- 


well proceeded thus: I confeſs, my lord, that if His ſpeech 


they have given us no cauſe to invade them, it 


vill not be juſtifiable for us to do it; and to tee, for fi- 
make war upon them without a ſufficient ground tisfying 
for it, will be contrary to that which in con- the gene- 


* ſcience we ought to do, and diſpleaſing both — 
* to God and good men. But, my lord, if they 
have invaded us, as your lordſhip knows they 
© have done ſince the national league and cove- 
*. nant, and contrary to it, in that action of duke 
* Hamilton, which was by order and authority 
_ © from the parliament of that kingdom, and fo 
the act of the whole nation by their repreſenta- 
* tives; and if they now give us too much cauſe | 
of ſuſpicion, that they intend another invaſion 
upon us, joining with their king, with whom 
they have made a full agreement, without the 

« aſſent 
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« aſſent or privity of this common-wealth ; and 


WA © are very buſy at this preſent in raiſing forces 


* and money to carry on their defign : If theſe 
* things are not a ſufficient ground and cauſe for 
us to endeavour to provide for the ſafety of our 


© own country, and to prevent the miſeries which 


an invaſion of the Scots would bring upon us, I 
* humbly ſubmit it to your excellency's judgment, 
That they have formerly invaded us, and brought 


«© a war into the bowels of our country, is known 


e to all, wherein God was pleas'd to bleſs us with 


+ ſucceſs againſt them: And that they now in- 


<« tend a new invaſion upon us, I do as really be- 
<< lieve, and have as good intelligence of it, as we 


„can have of any thing that is not yet adted, 


Therefore I ſay, my lord, that upon theſe 


grounds, I think we have a moſt juſt cauſe to 


begin, or rather to return and requite their hoſ- 


s tility firſt begun upon us; and thereby to free 
* our country (if God ſhall be pleas'd to aſſiſt us, 
© and I doubt not but he will) from the great mi- 
* ſery and calamity of having an army of cut 


& within our country. That there will be a war 


% between us, I fear is unavoidable : Your excel- 
5 lency will ſoon determine, whether it be better 
to have this war in the bowels of another coun- 
try, or of our own; and that it will be in one 
aof them, I think it without ſcruple.“ But no 
arguments could prevail on- the general, who de- 
clar'd that his conſcience was not fatisfy'd as to the 


juſtice of this war; and therefore, that he might 


be no hindrance to the parliaments deſigns, he 
defir'd to lay down his commiſſion. Upon which 
Cromwell ſpoke again, as follows : 

„J am very ſorry your lordſhip ſhould have 
« thoughts of laying down your commiſſion, by 
A which' God hath bleſſed you in the performance 
of ſo many eminent ſervices for the parliament. | 
I pray, my lord, conſider all your faithful ſer- 

| vants, 
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« yants, us who are officers, who have ſerv'd un- 1650. 
« der you, and deſire to ſerve under no other ge. 
« neral. It would be a great diſcouragement to 
« all of us, and a great diſcouragement to the af- 
« fairs of the parliament, for our noble general to 
« entertain any thoughts of laying down his com- 
« miſſion. ' I hope your lordſhip will never give 
« ſo great an advantage to the publick enemy, 
« nor ſo much diſhearten your friends, as to think 
« of laying down your commiſſion.“ But all this 
- would not do: The general ſtill continued in the 
ſame mind, and concluded thus: What would 
« you have me do? As far as my conſcience will 
'« give way, I am willing to join with you ſtill in 
« the ſervice of the parliament; but where the 
e conſcience is not fatisfy*d, none of you, I am 
e ſure, will engage in any ſervice z and that is my 
« condition in this, and therefore I muſt deſire to 
ebe excuſed.” 

CROM WEL and the other officers in this 
committee were moſt earneſt in perſuading the ge- 
neral to continue His commiſſion ; and yetꝰ tis ſaid, 
there was cauſe enough to believe that they did not 
over-much deſire it. Ludlow ſays, that Cromwell 
preſs'd the council of ſtate, ** Thar notwithſtand- 
ing the unwillingneſs of the lord Fairfax to com- 
* mand upon this occaſion, they would yet conti- 
** nue him to be general of the army, profeſſing 
* for his own part, That he would rather chuſe to 
* ſerve under him in his poſt then to command the 
** greateſt army in Europe.“ He alſo informs us, 
that the foremention'd committee was appointed 
upon the motion of lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
Who, fays he, afed bis part ſo to the life, that 1 
really thought him in earneſt. And indeed, if he 
had not been in earneſt, I do not think he would 
have us'd the moſt likely arguments to convince 
the general of the lawfulneſs of the deſigned expe- 

8 | dition, 
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18650. dition, and to prevail on him to continue his com. 
Aww miſſion; as he certainly did. 
A Tus committee having made their report to 
the council of ſtate, of all that had paſs'd, and 
acquainted them with the lord-general's total a. 
verſeneſs to march with the army into Scotland; and 
this being order'd to be again reported to the par. 
, Hament, new endeavours were us'd to prevail on 
Fairfax his excellency, but without ſucceſs ; and ſhortly af. 
Wang,; ter he thought fit to reſign his commiſſion. But 
comin the parliament were not much at a loſs for one to 
bn, Crim- ſucceed in that great office; for having ſufficiently 
ell i experienc'd the valour, conduct, and faithfulneſs of 
—4 ge · lieutenant-general Cromwell, they ſoon voted, n+ 
bis room. Mine contradicente, that he ſhould be their general; 
and ſo an act paſgd, For conſtituting and appointing 
Oliver Cromwell, E/; to be captain general in chief 
of all the forces rat 4 and to be raid d, by auths- 
rity of parliament, within the commonwealth of 
„ England. ES 
A private A pax or two after, there was a private conſe 
— 2 rence between general Cromwell and colonel Lud- 
Come! lot; the occaſion whereof was this: The general 
and Lad. told Ludlow, as he fat by him in the houſe, that 
tee. having obſerv'd an alteration in his looks and car. 
Triage towards him, he apprehended that he had 
entertain'd ſome ſuſpicions of him; and being per- 
ſuaded of the tendency of both their deſigns to the 
good of the publick, he deſir'd that a meeting 
might be appointed, wherein they might freely lay 
open the grounds of their miſtakes and miſappre- 
henſions, and a foundation might be laid for a good 
underſtanding between them for the future. Lud- 
low anſwer'd, that he diſcover'd in him what he 
had never perceiy'd in himſelf; yet ſince he was 
pleas'd to do him the honour to deſire a free con- 
verſation with him, he aſſur'd him of his readineſs 
therein. Hereupon they agreed to meet that after- 


noon in the council of ſtare, and from thence to 
| retire | 
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cumbent upon him to do ſeveral things that appear d 
extraordinary in the judgment of ſome men, who in 

tion to him, took ſuch courſes as would bring 
ruin upon themſelves, as well as him and the publick 
cauſe ; aſſuring him, That his intentions were en- 
tirely directed to the good of the people, and that he 
was moſt ready to ſacrifice his life in their ſervice. 
Ludlow cunſefs'd his former diſſatisfaction with 
him and the reſt of the army, when they were 
treating with the king, whom he look'd upon as 
the only obſtruction to the ſettlement of the na- 
tion; and with their actions at the rendezvous, 
where they ſhot a ſoldier to death, and impriſon'd 
ſeveral others, upon the account of that treaty 3 
which he conceiv*d to have been done without au- 
thority, and for ſiniſter ends: Yet as they had ſince 
manifeſted their adherence to the commonwealth, 
he was well enough ſatisfy' d, tho? ſome things were 
{till carry'd otherwiſe than he could wiſh. Here- 
upon (as Ludlow himſelf, who relates this confe- 


rence, tells us) the general acknowledg*d; that his 


diſſatisfaction with the army, whilſt they were 
treating with the king, was founded upon good rea- 
ſons, and excus'd what had been done at the ren- 
dezvous, as abſolutely neceſſary to keep things from 
falling into confuſion ; which muſt have follow'd 
upon that diviſion, if it had not been ſeaſonably 
prevented, He further tells us, that the general 
profeſs'd to deſire nothing more, than that the go- 
vernment of the nation might be ſettled in a free 
and equal commonwealth; acknowledging, that 
there was no other probable means to keep out the 
old family and government from returning upon 
them. Then after a long diſcourſe, favouring much 
of enthuſiaſm, after the manner of thoſe times, he 
added, That it was his intention to contribute 
the utmoſt of his endeavours to make a thorough 

* -cformation 


137 


retire to a private room 3 where general Cromwell 1650, _ 
endeavour'd to perſuade Ludlow of the neceſſity in- .  } 
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1650. © reformation of the clergy and law : But, ſaid he, 
RAW ©* the ſons of Zerviah are yet too ſtrong for us; and 
% wwe cannot mention the r ation of the lau, but 
« they preſently cry out, we deſign to deſtroy pro. 
<« perty;z whereas the law, as tis now conſtituted, 
* ſerves only to maintain the lawyers, and to encou. 
rage the rich to oppreſs the pour: Affirming, that 
* N. os then juſtice in Ireland, by proceeding 
in a ſummary and expeditious way, determin'd 
more cauſes in a week, than Veſtminſter- ball in 
« a year.“ He ſaid faerher, That Ireland was 
s ag a clean paper in that particular, and capable 
of being govern'd by fuch laws as ſhould be 
found moſt agreeable to juſtice ; which may be 
* ſo impartially adminiſter'd as to be a good pre- 
5 * cedent even to England itſelf, where, when they 
once perceive property preſery'd at an eaſy and 
cheap rate in Jreland, they will never permit 
<< themſelves to be cheated and abuſed, as now they 
| cc are. 3” 
— cont BEFORE the lord-general's FTI RY for che 
th * Scotch expedition, he mov'd the council of ſtate, 
of Ireland. That ſince they had eimploy d him about a work 
** which would require all his care, they would be 
<< pleagd to caſe him of the affairs of Ireland: 
Which they not conſenting to, he then moved, 
That they would at leaſt fend over ſome com- 
A « miſſioners for managing the civil affairs; aſſuring 
39 „ them likewiſe, that the military being more than 
<< major- general Jreton could poſſibly carry on, 
vithout the aſſiſtance of ſome general officer to 
<* command the horſe, which employment vas be- 
come vacant by the death of the brave lieutenant- 
general Jones, it was abſolutely neceſſary to com- 
** miſſionate ſome worthy perſon for that employ- 
<< ment, and to authorize him to be one of their 
 < commiſſioners for the civil government.“ And 
thereupon he mentioned colonel Ludlow as a fit per- 
ſon for that charge; telling them, That and af | 
cc Il 
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te himſelf was empowered by virtue of his commiſ- 1650. 

« fjon from the parliament, to nominate the lieu 

« tenant-general of the horſe, yet becauſe the gen- 

« tleman he propos'd, was a member of parlia- 

« ment, and of the council of ſtate, he deſired, for 

« the better ſecuring the obedience of the army to 

« him, that the parliament might be moy*d to 

« nominate and appoint him to that employment.“ 

in the end the council agreed, That the houſe 

« ſhould be moved to appoint colonel Ludlow lieu- 

e tenant-general of the horſe in Ireland; and that 

the lord-general Cromwell, major- general Ireton, 

« colonel Ludlow, colonel John Jones, and major 

« Salway, or any three of them, ſhould be autho- 

« riz'd by act of parliament, to be commiſſioners 

“ for the adminiſtration of the civil affairs in that 

« nation.” And the parliament concur'd with the 
council herein, with the addition only of Mr. Vea- 

ver, a member of the houſe, to be one of the com- 


miſſioners for managing the oy 
Taz lord-general Cromwell 


dermen attended him, and invited him and his offi- 
cers to a ſtately dinner, where they were highly 
careſs d, and entertain'd with mighty expreſſions of 
Joy. But having his buſineſs chiefly at heart, he 
ſtaid here no longer than to order ſupplies for the 
army and haſten their rendezvous. ; f 
BeroRE this, the committee of eſtates in Scot- The Scar 
land, ſeeming to be ſurprized at the news of the —_— 158 
Engliſh army's marching northwards, began to ex- ter to th 
poltulate the matter with the parliament z ſending parlia- 
a letter to the ſpeaker by colonel Grey, to this effect, ment. 
2 | That 
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' 1650, ** That they wondered at the report of the Engl; 
Www << army's advance towards their country, and that 
% many of their ſhips were ſecur'd by the Exliß 
* contrary to the act of pacification in the large 
& treaty, whereby no acts of hoſtility were to be 
6 uſed againſt each other, without three month's 
warning given before-hand : That the forces 
. <6 they were raiſing were only for their own de- 
* fence; and therefore they deſired to know, if 
* the Exgliſb army, now on their march north. | 
*< ward, were deſign'd for offence or defence; to 
<« guard their own borders, or invade Scotland” 
Letters of the ſame import were alſo ſent to Sir 
© Arthur Haſlerigg governor of Newcaſtle, major-ge- 
5 neral Lambert, and the lord- general Cromwell, 

The par- On the other hand, the parliament of England 
declaae Publiſhed a declaration of the grounds and reaſons 
on of the Of their army's advance northwards ; ſome of which 
grounds of were to this effect: Firſt, That the Scots, con- 
— 2 * trary to their agxeement, had once already inva- 
S. cc ded England under duke Hamilton, and were 
. * now ready for a ſecond invaſion ; ſo that the 
« Engliſh were advanc'd againſt them only by way 
aof prevention. Secondly, That altho' they could 
* not claim to themſelves any authority or domi- 
nion over the Engliſh, yet in Scotland they pro- 
claimed Charles Stuart king of England and Ire- 
« land; and ſince that, promis'd to aſſiſt him a- 
« gainſt this commonwealth. Thirdly, That they 
declared againſt the Exgliſb parliament and ar- 
my, as Sectaries, ranking them with malignants 
and papiſts; and had reſolved to impoſe their 

form of religion upon the Engliſb nation.“ 
Tux Scots perceiving that with all their arts the 
parliament of England was not to be impos'd on, 
now laboured by all methods poſſible to render their 
army odious, and incenſe the people againſt them. 
To this end they gave out, That Cromwell had a 
* commiſſion to come for Scotland with ou a 
| „word, 
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« ſword, and was to give no quarter to any Scot z 


« and that he was to have all he could conquer for. 
| « himſelf and his ſoldiers.” And they further re- 


ported, That the Enghþ army intended to put all 
« men to the ſword; and to thruſt hot irons thro* 
« the women's breaſts,” This exceedingly terri- 
fyd the people, till they were ſomewhat eas d by a 
declaration of the lord-general and the army, di- 
rected to the well affected in Scotland, to the follow- 
ing purpoſe: ** That being to advance into Scotland, 
« for the ends exprelſs'd in the parliament's decla- 
« ration z and conſidering the practices of ſome in 
« that nation, whoſe deſigns were by unjuſt re- 
« proaches and falſe ſlanders to make their army 
« odious, and repreſent them as monſters rather 
« than men; therefore, to clear themſelves, they 


« could do no otherwiſe than to remind them of 


their behaviour when they were before in Scot- 
«* land : What injury was then done either to the 
«* perſons, houſes, or goods of any? Conſidering this, 
it was hop'd that the preſent falſe reports would 
not affright them from their habitations.” - And 
they further declar*d © from the integrity of their 


A declara- 

tion of the 

lord-gene- 

ral Crom-" 

well te the 

well-affe- 
ed in 


Scotland. 


hearts, That ſuch of the gentry and commonalty, ' 


* as inhabited where the army might come; they 
being none of thoſe who by their counſels laid 
* the foundation of a ſecond invaſion, or clos'd 
* with him who hadendeavour'd to engage foreign 
* princes againſt the commonwealth of England, 
* and had exercisd actual hoſtility, by commiſ- 
ſioning pirates to ſpoilthe ſhips and goods belong- 
ing thereto; ſhould not have the leaſt violence or 
injury offer'd to them, either in body or goods; 
or if any ſhould happen, upon complaint made, 
* redreſs and ſatisfaction ſhould immediately be 
4 had. Wherefore they deſir'd all perſons to con- 
* tinue in their habitations, aſſuring them they 


2 ſhould enjoy what they had without any diſtur- 


 bance,” ' Copies of this declaration were imme- 
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1650. diately fent into Scotland; and the country folly 


He pro- 
in 
his jour- 


ney. 


| WAYS that came to Berwick market, had their 


fill'd with them, to carry home and diſperſe 3. 
mong their neighbours, 

Tax general in the mean time leaving 272k, came 
to Nortballerton, and the next day to Darling, 
where, as he paſs'd by, the train of artillery, which 
was quarter'd there, ſaluted him with ſeven pieces 
of ordnance. From hence he poſts to Durban, 


vVhere he was met by Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, who con- 


ducted him to Newcaſtle, where he was governour, 
and entertain'd him there with a great deal of gal. 


lantry. Here the lord-general and his officers kept 


a ſolemn faſt, to implore the bleſſing of God upon 
the preſent expedition : And then having duly con- 
ſider*d the affairs of the army, he ſettled a method 


for ſupplying it from time to time with proviſions, 


This done, he leaves Newcaſtle, and haſtens to- 
wards Berwick ; and his forces being all come up, 
he on the 207h of July cauſed a general rendezvous 
of them to be on Haggerſton-Moor, four miles from 


© Berwick; where he was receiv*d by the army with 


great ſhouting and other ſigns of joy. Being all 
drawn up in battalia, there appear'd a gallant 
body of about five thouſand horſe and eleven thou | 
ſand foot. The general marched them about two 
or three hundred paces, and then diſmiſſed them 
to their quarters, whilſt himſelf went to Berwict; 
whence the army's declaration was ſent into Sc 


land, containing the grounds of their march into 


that kingdom, one co y of it to the Scotch gene- 
ral, another to the parliament, and a third to the 
committee of eſtates, 4 
Taz army being thus quarter'd upon the ver 
edge of Scotland, > — bo wy after, 
drew them out on a hill within Berwick bounds 3 
where they had a full proſpect of the adjacent coul 
try, the ſtage whereon they were ſo ſoon tot 
their parts. Here he made a ſpeech to 2 1 
| ar 
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caring the grounds of their preſent undertaking, 1650. 
and ſomething in relation to his coming from Ire 
land, and the providence that bad deſigewd this com- 
mand to bim; and exhorting them to be faithful 
and couragious, and then not to doubt of a bleſſin 
from God, and all encouragement from himſelf, 
This ſpeech was anfwer'd with loud and unanimous 
acclamations from the ſoldiers; who being order'd 
to march, went on ſhouting as they enter*d Scotland, He enters 
That night they quarter'd in the field near the lord Sind. 
Mordingtor's caſtle 3 where the lord-general, for 
the better preſerving good order and diſcipline, 
caus' d a proclamation to be made throughout the 
camp, © That none, on pain of death, ſhould offer 
violence or injury to the perſons or goods of any 
« in Scotland not in arms; and withal, that none 
* on the ſame penalty do preſume, without ſpe- 
* cial licence, to ſtraggle half a mile from their 
ce quarters.” From hence they advanc'd for Co- 
berſpath, and the next day arriv'd at Dunbar, where Arrives at 
were recruited with proviſions from the ſhips Dunbar. 
ſent thither from England for that purpoſe; for the 
country afforded them none, the Scotch eſtates 
having taken a-courſe before-hand, to clear all the 
country from Berwick to Edinburgh, of all things 
that might afford any ſuccour or relief to the Eng- 
I; army. But this entertainment did not in the 
leaſt diſcourage them, it being no other than they 
expected. | 
Tu army being ſomewhat refreſh'd at Dun- Marches 
bar, march'd from thence to Haddington, twelve to Had- 
miles from Zdinburgh ; and all this without the“ Sen. 
leaſt oppoſition, not ſeeing all this while the face 
of an enemy in arms; nor did they in all their 
march ſee one Scotchman under ſixty years of age, 
nor any youth above ſix, and but very few women 
and children; they being all fled from their 
habitations, upon their miniſters telling them, 
That the Eugliſb would cut the throats of all 
M 2 between 
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© between ſixty and ſixteen years old, cut of 


Wwe © the right hands of all the youths under ſixteen 


Endea- 
vo urs to 
draw the 
enemy to 
a general 
engage- 
ment, but 
in vain. 


Beats 
them in 
ſeveral 


skirmiſhes. 


and above fix, burn the womens breaſts with hot 


'<< irons, and deſtroy all before them.” Where. 


upon, as the army march'd. through ſome towns, 
poor women fell on their knees, begging that 
they would not burn their breaſts before they de. 
ſtroy*d them, and children begg'd them to fave 


their lives ; ſo much did the people believe what 


their miniſters had told them. 
Tux next day after the army's remove to Had. 


dington, they underſtood that the enemy was diſ- 


poſed to give them battle on a heath called Ga 
moor, Whereupon the Engliſh endeavour'd to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the place before them, that 
they might have the advantage of ground in caſe 
they ſhould meet them : Bur the Scots, it ſeems, 
thought not fit to appear. Upon this major. ge- 
neral Lambert and colonel Yhally were order'd to 
advance with one thouſand four hundred horſe to- 
ward Muſcleborougb, four miles from Edinburgh ; 
and major Hains commanding the forlorn, faced 
the enemy within three quarters of a mile of their 
trenches. The next day the lord-general drew up 
his whole army before Edinburgh, near which the 
Scotch army was encamp'd upon a very advantageous 
ground, Here ſome ſkirmiſhes happen'd about 
the poſſeſſion of king Arthur's-hill, a place within 
a mile of the city; which the Exgliſb gain'd, hav- 
ing beaten the enemy from it ; and ſoon after pol- 
ſeſſed themſelves of a church and ſeveral houſes, 


But all theſe provocations could not prevail on the 


Scots to forſake their trenches, nor would they by 
any means be drawn forth to engage in a general 


combat. The lord-general intended to have made 


an attempt upon them; but there fell ſo great à 
rain, which continued all night, and part of t 
next day, and his men were ſo wearied out with 
hard duty, that he was oblig'd to draw off his q 
[7 - = ll 
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4 it with proviſions. As he drew off, the Scots, wo 
hot labour'd all they could to vex and diſtreſs the Eng- 
uy / army, without coming to a general engagement 
ns, with them, fallied out, and falling upon the rear- 
hat , put them into ſome diſorder ; but major- 
de- general Lambert and colonel Whalley coming in to 
we their relief, r outed the Scots, and beat them back 
hat into their trenches. Lambert was wounded in the 
charge, and had his horſe killed under him; but 
id. they took two colours, and ſeveral priſoners of the 
il. enemy; whilſt the king ſtood all the while upon 
7 the caſtle, and ſaw the encounter. Some few of 
2 the Engliſh were kilPd, but far more of the Scots, 
at amongſt whom were ſome perſons of quality. Af. Retreats - 
iſe ter this, the Engliſo march*d on quietly to Muſcle- to Mu/cle- 
5, borough, tho? in a very wet and weary condition; * 
- that night they ſtood upon their guard, expecting 
to every moment to be ſet upon by their enemy; as 
0- at laſt they were: For between three and four 


o'clock in the morning, major-general Montgomery, 
and colonel S$/raughan, with fifteen companies of 
choice horſe, fell into their quarters with ſuch fury, 
that they bore down the guards, and put a regi- 
ment of horſe in diſorder, But the Eugliſb army 
taking the alarm, charg'd them ſo home that they 
put them to the rout, and purſued them within half 
a league of Edinburgh, killing ſeveral officers and 
ſoldiers, and taking many priſoners. The Scots, 
when they fell firſt upon the Eugliſb, cry d out, Give 
no quarter, but kill all; and particularly they refus'd 
to give quarter to one captain Phineas, whom not- 
withſtanding the Engliſh brought off, There were 
two miniſters in the Scotch party, and one of them 
was taken priſoner ; and tis ſaid the Scotch ſoldiers 
confeſs'd, That the miniſters did moſt ſtir them up to 
cruelty, The lord-general, to ſhew his generoſity; 
ſent the chief officers of the Scots who were wound 
ed and taken, in his own coach, and the reſt in 
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1650. waggons to Edinburgh ; which gain'd him great 
WV applauſe, and tended much to vindicate him from 
thoſe reports that had been given out of his cruel. 
ty, whereby many had been prejudic'd againſt him, 
Marches THE army having now well nigh ſpent their 
- nora D proviſions, the lord-general retires with them a. 
ſupplies. gain to Dunbar, to meet and take in ſuch freſh 
ſupplies as were ſent thither by ſea, by order of the 
Englifo parliament, Here they receiv'd their tents 
and proviſions from the ſhips; and the inhabitant 
of Dunbar being reduc'd to great want, the gene- 
ral order'd a great quantity of peaſe and wheat, 
to the value of two hundred and forty pounds, of 
| that which was ſent from London to the army, to 
Advances be diſtributed among the poor people there. Af. 
again. g. ter convenient ſupply and refreſhment, and two 
pow 2 days ſpent in exhortation to the army, and in ſeek 
| ing God for his bleſſing upon their actions, they 
again advanced towards Edinburgh, where the Sts 
were keeping a ſolemn thankſgiving for their ſup- 
poſed great deliverance, imagining the Eugliſb ar- 
my was quite gone; and the miniſters gave God 
thanks, far turning back ihe army of ſectaries by the 
way that they came, and putting terror into their 
hearts, which made them flee when none purſued. But 
the ſudden return of the army to Muſcleborough ſoon 
made them aſham'd of what they had been doing; 
tho? it ſeems, Leſley was not ſo confident, but ex- 
pected another viſit from the Engliſh; for upon 
their return, they found Muſcieboraugh more forlorn 
than before, he having commanded, That the gude 
women of the town ſhould awe come away with their 
gear, and not any ſtay to brew or bake for the Eng- 

liſn army on pain of death, | 
ABovrT this time, a trumpet came to the army 
from lieutenant-general David Leſley, with a decla- 
ration of the general aſſembly, containing the ſtate 
of the quarrel in which they were to fight; which 
they defir'd might be publickly known, and was 
: cc to 
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to this effect: That the general aſſembly con- 1650. 
« ſidering there muſt be juſt grounds of ſtumbling, www 
« from the king's majeſty's refuſing to ſubſcribe 

« the declaration concerning his former carriage, 

« and reſolutions for the future in reference to the 

« cauſe of God, the enemies and friends thereof; 

« doth therefore declare, That the kirk and king- 

e dom will not own any malignant party, their quar- 

« rel .or intereſt, but they will fight upon their 
former principles, for the cauſe of God and the 

« kingdom. And therefore as they diſclaim all the 

« ſin and guilt of the king and his houſe, ſo they 

« vyill not own him nor his intereſt, further 

te than he ſhall diſclaim his and his father's oppo- 
&© ſition to the work of God, and the enemies 

ce thereof. And withal, they will with conveni- 

* nient ſpeed conſider of the papers ſent to them 

“ from Oliver Cromwell, and vindicate themſelves 

« from the falſehoods contained therein.” 

Io this the lord-general thought fit to return His an- 
them this anſwer : ** That the army continued the ſwer to 
fame as they profeſs'd themſelves to the honeſt — 
« people of Scotland, wiſhing to them as to their Jeclars. 
* own ſouls; it being no part of their buſineſs to tion. 
© hinder them in the worſhip of God according to 
* their conſciences, as by his word they ought 
and that they ſhould be ready to perform what 
** obligation lay upon them by the covenant. But 
that under the pretence of the covenant miſtaken, 
** a king ſhould be taken in by them, and impos'd 
** On the Engliſh, and this call'd the cauſe of God 
and the kingdom; and this done upon the ſatis- 
faction of God's people in both nations, as 
* alledg*d, together with a diſowning of malig- 
* nants, altho the head of them be receiv d, who 
* at this very inſtant hath a party fighting in Ire- 
land, and prince Rupert at ſea on a malignant 
account; the French and Iriſb ſhips daily mak- 
ing depredations upon the Engli/h coaſts, and all 
| M 4 by 


2 © cannot believe, that whilſt Malignants are fight- 
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1650. by virtue of his commiſſion ; therefore the ar 


ing and plotting againſt them on the one fide, 
the Scots declaring for him on the other, ſhould 

not be an eſpouſing of a Malignant intereſt or 
„ quarrel, but a mere fighting on former grounds 
„and principles. If the ſtate of the quarrel be 
thus, and you ſay you reſolve to fight the army, 
«© you will have opportunity to do that; elſe what 
means our abode here? And our hope is in the 
* Lord, Sc.“ 

He en- GENERAL Cromwell finding he could by no 
Penta; means provoke the Scots to an engagement, on the 
; 17th of Auguſt march'd his army from Muſclebs- 
rough, and pitch'd his tents on Pencland hills, with- 
in view of Edinburgh. In this march the enemy 
drew forth ſeveral bodies of ' horſe, and fac'd the 
Engliſh, but came not within gun-ſhot. The ar- 

my being quarter*d on the hills, the lord- general 
ſent out two troops of dragoons to poſſeſs them 
ſelves of Collington-bouſe. About this, time, a ſer- « 
Jeant in colonel Cox's regiment and three ſoldiers 
his aſſociates, were ſentenc'd to be hang'd for 
plundering a houſe and ſtealing a cloak ; which 
. ſentence was executed on the ſerjeant, for a terror 
to others ; but the other three were pardon'd. So 
careful was the general to preſerve the country, ac- 
cording to his declaration. | 
On the 18th the Scots drew forth on the weſt ſide 
of Edinburgh, between the river Leith and the ſea, 
to the number of three thouſand horſe, apprehend- 
ing the Engliſb deſign'd to poſſeſs a pals over the 
ſaid river. The lord-general ſeeing this, drew out 
a forlorn, and went in perſon before them, to ſhew 
how ready he was to fight. Being come near to 
 _..__ their body, one who knew the lord-general, fir'd 
oO a carbine at him: Upon which, he call'd out and 
told him, That if be had been one of his ſoldiers, bt 
ould have been caſbier'd for firing. at that 115 
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This was all that was done; for the Scots ſtill hav- 1650. 

ing no mind 8 fight, retur'd back again to their gawaw 
And the next day, part of the Exgliſb 2m N 

army took the houſe of Redhaygh, belonging to * 

Sir James Hamilton, It was a garriſon ſituated 

within a mile and a half of Edinburgh, and had 

about eighty foot to defend it; and though the 

Engliſþ ſtorm'd it in the fight of the enemy's 

whole army, yet no party came out to relieve it. 

Threeſcore were taken priſoners here; and the 

place was of great advantage to the Engliſh. | 

On the 26th of Auguſt, the Scots ſent to general 
Cromwell, to defire a conference between ſome of 
themſelves and ſome of his officers. This being 

to, and a convenient place appointed, the 
lord Wariſtoun, ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Jobn Brown, 
colonel Straugban, and Mr. Douglaſs a miniſter, 
with ſome others, attended for that purpoſe. The 
chief deſign of this conference, was to wipe off a 
pretended aſperſion that was caſt upon them, and 
ſpread over both armies, as if they kept themſelves, 
in trenches and holes, not daring to fight. And 
therefore, the better to vindicate themſelves from 
theſe calumnies, they aſſur*d the Engliſb, That 
* when opportunity ſerv'd, it ſhould be ſeen that 
* they wanted not courage to give them battle.” 

Tux next morning the Scotch army, as if they Attends 
delign'd ſo ſoon to make good what they had ſaid, the moti- 
drew out upon a march ; which the lord-general — the 
Cromwell no ſooner obſerv'd, but he prepar'd to my. oY 
meet them, hoping now to have ſome fair play with 
them, And the ſoldiers alſo expected the ſame 
thing, being overjoy'd at the very thoughts of en- 
gaging; in order to which they immediately took 
down their tents, laid aſide their knap- ſacks, and 
put themſelves every way into a fit poſture to meet 
and receive their enemy. But the Scots, it ſeems, 
had ſtill no mind to come to an engagement ; for 
when the Engliſh army drew near them, they 3 

e 
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1650. they were ſeparated from them, by a great bog and 
=, a Land 6 that they could not — 
to engage, without running ſuch hazards as were 
nat neceſſary at that time. All that the lord- ge. 
neral could do for the preſent, was to thunder 
againſt them with his cannon. Both armies ſtood 
all that night in battalia; and the next morning, 
the great guns roared on both ſides for about the 
ſpace of an hour; by which one and twenty of the 
Eugliſb were kill'd or wounded, but many more of 
the Scots, who, for all that, would not remove 
7 other ground to engage, nor join in a cloſer 
t. 
Retreats Uyon this, the lord-general Cromtell march'd 
back his army to their former quarters on Pencland 
" hills; where they were no ſooner arriv'd but they 
were inform'd, that the Scots had ſent out a party 
to take in Muſcleborough and Preſton-pans, thereby 
to cut off proviſions from the Exgliſb army. Here- 
upon the lord-general gave orders for the army to 
march that way; which they were very forward to 
do, as being to fight for their victuals. But it be- 
ing a very ſtormy and tempeſtuous night, and very 
dark, he ſtay'd their march till the next morning; 
ToMu/c]:- when they arrived at Myuſcleborough without any 
borough. moleſtation from the enemy, who in the mean time 
| took poſſeſſion of what they had left behind them 
on Pencland hills; and then dogging them in the 
rear, watch'd all opportunities to diſtreſs them. 

F. Orleans gives us this brief account of theſe va · 
rious marches of the lord-general Cromwell, in or- 
der to bring the Scots to an engagement. Crom- 
cell, ſays he, whoſe intereſt it was to endeavour 
e to come ſoon to a battle, in a country where his 
army found nothing to ſubſiſt on, march'd di- 
<< re&tly towards the enemy, who lay encamp'd 
ce between Edinburgh and Leith, to cover thoſe 
de two places, and the heart of the country. The 


*© cunning Engli/oman try'd all ways to draw el 
: "M0 
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to fight 3 but he underſtood his trade, and it be- 16 


«-ing his intereſt to protract time, fo to ruin the 


« enemy's army, which had neither ammunition 
% nor proviſions but what came from England at a 
« preat charge, and with much difficulty, he kept 
« himſelf ſo ſtrongly intrench'd, that Cromwell 
« durſt not attack him. The Engliſb general us'd 
« all the baits and ſtratagems known in war, to 
6« oblige the Scot to fight him; ſometimes draw- 
« ing him towards Dunbar, as if he would have 
« beſieg'd Edinburgh, and again moving to get 
« between Sterling and him. But the Scot dex- 
« terouſly avoided all theſe ſnares ; and tho? the 
« Engliſh army kept up cloſe with him, he ſo or- 
« dered his motions, and poſted himſelf ſo advan- 
e tageouſly, that the whole month of Auguſt was 
e ſpent in thoſe counter-marches, ſo tedious to a 
© man of CromwelPs ſpirit, who could never meet 
e with an opportunity either to fight in open field, 
« or_attack his enemy in his camp.” 
By this means, and by frequent ſkirmiſhes and 
harrafling the Exgh/b, the Scots hop'd at laſt to tire 
them out, depending much upon the diſagreeable- 
neſs of the climate to their conftitution, eſpecially, 
if they ſhould keep them in the field till winter, 
which begins betimes in thoſe parts. And their 
counſels ſucceeded according to their wiſh ; for by 
this time the Zxgliſbarmy, through hard duty, want 
of proviſions (the ſtores brought by ſea being now 
exhauſted) and the rigour of the ſeaſon, grew very 
lickly, and diminifh'd daily; the Scotch army in 
the mean time increaſing, and continuing in good 
heart, The lord-general reflecting upon the ſad 
ſtate of his affairs, and confidering the weak and 
crazy condition of his army, reſolved in this exi- 
gency to retreat with them once more to Dunbar. 
Authors differ as to the deſign of this march; ſome 
thinking it was to receive further ſupplies from the 
Engliſh ſhips 3 others, that it was in order to re- 
| turn 
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1650. turn into England; and others again ſuppoſe, that 
www the: general intended, by garriſoning Dunbar, to 
lie there ſecurely for ſome time, till they might re- 
cover ſtrength, and receive convenient recruits both 
of horſe and foot from Berwick. The lord Claren- 
don ſays, ** Whether that march was to retire out 
of ſo barren a country for want of proviſions 
* (which no doubt were very ſcarce ; and the ſea- 
«© ſon of the year would not permit them to depend 
upon all neceſſary ſupplies by ſea ;) or whe. 
< ther that motion was only to draw the Scots 
from the advantageous poſt of which they were 
* poſſeſs'd, is not yet underſtood.” And biſhop 
Burnet tells us, That Cromwell being preſs'd by the 
Scotch army, retir'd to Dunbar, where his ſhips and 
proviſions lay. This ſeems to be very true, and 
= that Cromwell was then only on the defenſive ; but 
i whether at his departure from Muſcleborough he had 
al actually deſign'd to return into England, does not 
appear fo certain: Though Ludlow tells us, that 
when the army came to Dunbar, they ſhipped their 
baggage and ſick men, and deſign'd to return into 
England; and others ſay, that Cromwell wanting 
proviſions, was there ſnipping off his foot and can- 
non, deſigning only the next day to break through 
d with his horſe. | * 
To Hal- WHATEVER the lord-general's deſign was, he, 
dingtan. in purſuance of the foremention'd reſolution, on 
tne 3oth of Auguſt, drew out his army from Muſcle- 
borough, and march'd towards Haddington. The 
Scots obſerving the Engliſh army to retire, follow d 
them Cloſe ; and falling upon the rear- guard of 
horſe in the night, having the advantage of a clear 
moon, beat them up to the rear-guard of foot. 
Which alarm, coming ſuddenly upon them, put 
them into ſome diſorder. But the Scots, as ſome 
ſay, wanting courage to proſecute the advantage, 
and withal, a cloud overſhadowing the moon, gave 
the Engliſh an opportunity to ſecure themſelves _ 
| EN recover 
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recover the main body. Being come to Hadding- 1650. 
ton, where they were in continual danger of being 


aſſaulted by the enemy, the general order'd a ſtrict 
watch to be kept, to prevent the worſt, The Scots 
conceiving they had now a more than ordinary ad- 
vantage, about midnight attempted the ZEngli/ 
quarters on the weſt end of the town; but were 
ſoon repuls'd and ſet further off. The next day, 
being the firſt of September, the Scots being drawn 
up at the weſt end of the town in a very advan- 
tageous place, the Engliſh drew out on the eaſt into 
an open field, very fit for both armies to engage 
in; where having waited ſome hours for the coming 


of the Scots, and perceiving that they would not To Dar- 
fight but upon an advantage, they, purſuant to their . 


former reſolution, march'd away to Dunbar. 

Taz Scotch army follow'd at a convenient di- 
ſtance, being reinforc'd with the addition of three 
regiments ; and ſeeing the Engliſh lodg'd in Dun- 
bar, hover'd about them upon the adjacent hills 
like a thick cloud, menacing nothing but ruin and 
deſtruction, and looking down upon them as their 
lure prey. 


THz lord-general was now in great diſtreſs, and 1. in 
look d upon himſelf as undone. His army was in diſtrels. 


a very weak and ſickly condition, and in great 
want of proviſions, whereby their courage alſo was 
very much abated ; whilſt the Scots were ſtout and 
hearty, in their own country, and upon very ad- 
vantageous ground. And beſides, they more than 


doubled the Engliſh in number, being about twenty 


ſeven thouſand, whereas the others were but twelve 
thouſand. Some ſay they had in their army about 
thirty thouſand horſe and foot; and the Engliſh 
were reduc'd to ten thouſand at the moſt, General 
Cromwell, with this ſickly company, was now 
hemm' d in on every fide by thoſe greater numbers 
of his enemies; who, to make ſure work, had alſo 
by a ſtrong party ſecur'd Coberſpath, the only paſs 
| | | _— 
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1650. between him and Berwick, thereby to hinder all 
WyYV proviſions or relief from thence, or to cut off al 
retreat from the Engliſb army, who had not aboye 
three days forage for their horſes. Thus were they 
reduc'd to the utmoſt ſtraits, fo that they had now 
no way left, but either to yield thernſelves priſon- 
ers, and tamely give up themſelves a to their 
inſulting enemies; or to fight upon thoſe unequal 
terms, and under thoſe great diſadvantages. 
Calls a Ix this extremity the lord-general, on the 2d of 
— of September, call'd a council of war, in which, after 
ſiome debate, it was refolv'd to fall upon the enemy 
the next morning, about an hour before day; andac- 
cordingly the ſeveral regirgents were order'd to their 
reſpective poſts. Here we are told by biſhop Burn, 
That ' Cromwell, under theſe preſſing difficulties, 
call'd his officers together to ſeek the Lord, as they 
expreſsd it: After which, he bid all about him 
take heart, for God had certainly heard them, and 
would appear for them. Then walking in the earl 
of Roxburgbs gardens, that lay under the hill, and 
by proſpective glaſſes diſcerning a great motion in 
the Scotch camp; Cromwell thereupon ſaid, God 15 
delivering them into our hands, they are coming 
down to us. And the biſhop ſays, that Cromwell 
lov'd to talk much of that matter all his life long 
afterwards, The Scots, it ſeems, had now at laſt 
reſolv*d to fight the Exgliſb, and to that end were 
drawing down the hill, where, if they had conti- 
nwd, the Exliſb, could not have gone up to engage 
them without very great diſadvantage. This reſo- 
lution was contrary to Leſeꝰs opinion; who, tho 
he was in the chief command,. had a committee of 
the ſtates to give him his orders, among whom 
Wariſtoun was one. Theſe being weary of lying 
in the fields, thought that Leſey did not make 
haſte enough to deſtroy the army of the ſectaries, 
as they call'd them. Teſtey on the other hand told 
chem, that by lying there all was ſure, but that by 
Ges engaging 
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engaging in action with brave and deſperate men, +650. 
h be joſt; and yet they ſtill preſsd him to 
fall on. Many have imagin*d that there was trea- = 
chery in all this; but the foremention'd author ſays, 
he was perſuaded there was no treachery in it; 
only Wariſtoun was too hot, and Lefley was too cold, 
and yielded too eaſily to their humonrs, which he 
| ſhould not have done. This reſolution of the Scots, = 
to fall upon the Engliſh, was for ſome time retarded 
dy the unſeafonablenefs of the weather; and in the 
| mean while, as we have already obſery*d, Cromwell 
reſolv d to fall upon them. 

Tax night before the battle proving dreadfully Totally 
rainy and tempeſtuous, the lord- general took more — 
than ordinary care of himſelf and his army. He my in che 

refreſhed his men in the town, and above all things battle of 
ſecured his match-locks againſt the weather, whilſt Dunbar. 
his enemies neglected theirs. The Scots were all 
the night employed in coming down the hill; and 
early in the morning, being Tueſday the third of 
September, before they were put m order, general 
Cromwell drew out a ſtrong party of horſe, and 
falling upon the horſe- guards, made them retire. 
Then immediately his bodies both of horſe and foot 
advancing, the fight ſoon grew hot on all ſides z till 
after about an hour's diſpute, the whole numerous 
army of the Scots was totally routed. Two regi- 
ments ſtood their ground, and were almoſt all kill'd 
in their ranks. The reſt fled, and were purſu'd 
as far as Haddington with great execution. About 
four thouſand were ſlain on the place and in the 
purſuit, and ten thoufand taken priſoners, many 
of whom were deſperately wounded. Fifteen 
thouſand arms, all the artillery and ammunition, 
with above two hundred colours were taken; and 
all with the loſs of ſcarce three hundred Engliſh. * 
Priſoners of note were Sir James Lamſaalelieutenant- 
general of the foot, the lord Libberton (who foon 
after dy*d of his wounds) adjutant-general ay 
cout- 


* 
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1650, ſcout-maſter Campbell, Sir William Douglaſs ; the 
A lord Grandiſon, and colonel Gourdon; beſides twelye 
lieutenant-colonels, ſix majors, forty two captaing, 
ſeventy five lieutenants, Sc. The two Leſley; e- 
| ſecap'd to Edinburgh, which upon the news of this 
| defeat was immediately quitted by its garriſon, and 
Leith refolv'd to admit the conquerors, being not 
able to keep them out. Thus this formidable ar. 
my, which had ſo lately triumph'd in a confident 
aſſurance of victory, was totally defeated and over. 
1 thrown by one not half ſo numerous, which at the 
| fame time was reduc'd almoſt to the laſt extremity, 
| 3 But this extremity making them fix upon fo firm 
1 th a reſolution either to conquer or die, and withal, 
= their falling ſo ſuddenly upon the Scots, when they 
Po little expected them, but delign'd firſt to fall 
1 upon them, ſeem to be the true occaſion of this 
= wonderful turn of affairs. The lord-general him- 
1 ſelf drew up a narrative of this memorable victory, 
28 and ſent it by a courier to the council of ſtate, who 
= order'd it to be read in all the churches of London 
with ſolemn thankſgiving : And the colours taken 
= in this battle being ſent up to the parliament, were 
4 by their order hung up as trophies in Weſtminſter- 
hall. 


. 
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wh Cn A. IV. 
From the battle of Dunbar, to the battle of 
| Worceſter, | 


HIS great ſucceſs put new life into the 
= Engliſh ſoldiers, who by this means, after 
= having been ſo long toſs'd up and down, almoſt 

[ ſpent by hard duty, and reduced to ſuch extre- 

Bs mity, that they were in danger of being ftarv'd, 

# nov met with good accommodation and refreſh- 

1 ment, and had an opportunity to furniſh themſelves 


with all neceſſary fupplies. Soon aſter the battle 
Was 
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ſent Lambert with a ſtrong party of horſe and 
fot to attempt Edinburgh, the chief city, and 


ſecure Leith, that the Exgliſb ſhips might there 4urgh and 
the more readily and conveniently ſupply the army Leitb. 


with all neceſſaries. The Scots, upon the news of 
their army's defeat, having deſerted Edinburgb, 


Lambert on the ſame day obtained a quiet poſſeſ- 


ſion of it, as alſo of Leith ; in both which places 
were found ſeveral pieces of ordnance, many arms, 
and a conſiderable quantity of proviſions ; which 
the Scots, by reaſon of their haſte, could not carry 
away with them. But though the Eugliſb had 
thus poſſeſs d themſelves of the town of Edinburgh, 
the caſtle ſtill remained in the hands of the enemy; 
which, though judged impregnable, was at laſt 
reduced by Cromwell ; as we ſhall ſee in its proper 
place, 


bar, to ſettle matters, and to diſpoſe of the priſo- 
ners; who being ſo numerous, that it ſeem'd as 
much trouble to keep them as it was to take them, 
about five thouſand of them, who were moſt ſick 
and wounded, were ſet at liberty ; and the reſt 
were driven like turkies to Berwick, by the Eng- 
4% ſoldiers appointed to convey them thither. 
Soon after Lambert had taken poſſeſſion of Edin- 
burgh, the lord-general himſelf came up, and 
caus d his whole army to march into that city 
which was done without any loſs, ſave that one 
of the ſoldiers had his arm ſhot off by a cannon- 
bullet from the caſtle. And now all poſſible dili- 
gence was us'd in fortifying Leith, it being judg'd 


to be the beſt and moſt commodious ſheltring- , 


place the Engliſo could have in Scotland, for the 

winter-ſeaſon. 
On the Sunday after the lord-general had enter'd 
Edinburgh, he ſent a trumpet to the caſtle, to ac- 
N quaint 


was over, the lord-general, the better to improve 1650, 
his victory, and to ſecure what he had obtained 


Taz lord- general ſtaid ſome ſmall time at Dun- 


1650. quaint the governour, that the miniſters who were 
WW with him might return to the churches, and have 
| ä free liberty ro preach there 3 but the miniſters re- 
| turn'd him this anſwer, That they found nothing 
| expreſi d, whereby to build any ſecurity for the 
| perſons; and for their return, they reſolved to reſervs 
i themſelves for beiter times, and to wait upon hin 
who had hidden his face for a while from the ſons if 
Jacob. General Cromwell reply'd in a letter 90 
3B the governour, as follows: 
His two % Our kindneſs offer'd to the miniſters with 


the carer. . you was done with ingenuity, thinking to have 
nour of met with the like; but I am ſatisfy'd to tell 


Edinburgh «© thoſe with you, that if their maſter's ſervice 
=_ _ (as they call it) were chiefly in their eye, ima- 
= © gination of ſufferings would not have caug'd ſuch 
8 * a return; much leſs the practices of our party 
_ | (as they are 22 to ſay) upon the miniſters 
_ * of Chriſt in England, have been an argument of 
us! << perſonal perſecution. The miniſters of England 
F are ſupported, and have liberty to preach the 
4 «© goſpel, though not to rail; nor under pretence 
= thereof, to over-top the civil power, or debaſe 
Þ < it as they pleaſe. No man hath been troubled 
4 | in England or Ireland for preaching the goſpel; 
© nor has any miniſter been moleſted in Scotland, 
< ſince the coming of the army hither. The ſpeak- 
ing truth becomes the miniſters of Chriſt. When 
| *© miniſters pretend to a glorious reformation, and 
2 < lay the foundation thereof in getting to them- 
8 << ſelves power, and can make worldly mixtures to 
1 ** accompliſh the ſame, ſuch as their late agree- 
| To ** ment with their king, and hopes by him to carry 
EN on their deſigns, they may know, that the Sinn 
* promiſed, and hoped for, will not be built with 
3 : - , ** ſuch untempered mortar. And for the unjuſt in- 
14 | << vaſlion they mention, time was when an army 
| ** Scotland came into England, not called by the 
** ſupreme authority. We have ſaid in our papers, 
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& with what hearts, and upon what account we 


« came; and the Lord hath heard us, tho' you 
© would not, upon as ſolemn an appeal as any ex- 
t perience can parallel. When they truſt purely to 


« the, ſword of the ſpirit, which is the word of 


&« God, which is powerful to bring down ſtrong 
« holds, and every imagination that exalts itſelf, 
« which alone is able to ſquare and fit the ſtones 
« for the New Jeruſalem ; then, and not before, 
and by that means, and no other, ſhall Feruſa- 


em (which is to be the praiſe of the whole earth) 


*« the city of the Lord be built, the Sion of the 
„Holy One of {/rael. I have nothing to ſay 
to you, but that I am, Sir, your humble ſer- 
% vant, O. Cromwell,” | 

Taz Scotch miniſters ſent an anſwer to this let- 
ter, and general Cromwell another letter in anſwer 


to them; in which he ſays: We look upon mi- 


* niſters as helpers of, not lords over the faith of 
* God's people: I appeal to their conſciences, 
„ whether. any denying. their doctrines, and diſ- 
e {enting, ſhall not incur the cenſure of ſectary; 
and what is this but to deny chriſtians their li- 
e berty, and aſſume the infallible chair? Where 
* do you find in ſcripture, that preaching is in- 
*.cluded in your function? Tho? an approbation 
* trom men hath order in it, and may do well, yet 
* he that hath not a better than that, he hath none 
Hat all. I hope he that aſcended up on high 


* may give his gifts to whom he pleaſe ; and if 


* thoſe gifts be the ſeal of miſſion, be not envious, 


tho Eldad and Medad propheſy : You know 


* Who bids us covet earneſtly the beſt gifts, but 
** Chiefly that we may propheſy; which the apoſtle 
explains there to be a ſpeaking to inſtruction, and 


Nor edification, and comfort; which the inſtructed, ' 


** edified, and comforted can beſt tell the energy 
and effect of. If ſuch evidence be, I ſay again, 


take heed you envy not, for your own fakes ; 
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<< [eſt you be guilty of a greater fault than Moſes ' 
cc reprov*d in Foſhua, for envying for his ale 


Indeed you err thro? the miſtake of the ſcrip- 


< tures: Approbation is an act of conveniency, 
6 in reſpect of order; not of neceſlity, to give 
% faculty to preach the goſpel. Your pretended 
40 fear, leſt error ſhould ſtep in, is like the man 
** that would keep all the wine out of the country, 
© left men ſhould be drunk. It will be found an 
5 unjuſt and unwiſe jealouſy, to deny a man the 
* liberty he hath by nature, upon a ſuppoſition 


he may abuſe it; when he doth abuſe it, judge.” 


The miniſters ſtill refuſing to return to their 
churches, the lord-general caus'd Exgliſb miniſters 
to officiate in their places. - 

ALL the chief magiſtrates of Edinburgh, toge- 
ther with the committees of the kirk and ſtate, fled 


from thence to Sterling, where they endeavour'd 


to ſecure themſelves as well as they could. Hi- 


| ther likewiſe reſorted thoſe who had eſcaped at 


Dunbar, and did what they could to piece up their 
ſhatter'd army, that by a ſecond encounter they 
might endeavour to regain their loſt credit: To 


which end recruits were alſo rais'd by the commit- 


Several 
parties in 
Scotland, 


tee of eſtates 3 but it was thought fit ro make ſome 
change in the officers, not only in the inferior ones, 
but alſo in the great commanders : For old Leſley, 
earl of Leven, was laid aſide with diſhonour, tho 
David Leſley was cgntinu'd. | 

Bur all theſe methods ſignify d but little, whilſt 
the Scots were ſo divided among themſelves, and 
ſplit into ſo many parties and factions. The ruling 
party was that which was for the king and kirk; 
tho? theſe were again ſub-divided into reſolutioners 
and proteſtors. The reſolutioners were ſo call'd from 


their adhering to thoſe reſolutions, which were 


paſs'd by the committee of eſtates, and the com. 

miſſioners of the kirk ; „That thoſe who had 

made defetion, or had hitherto been too _ 
| 2 
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« ward in the work, ought to be admitted to make 1650, 


6 proven of their repentance ; and then, after Ly 


« ſuch profeſſion made, might, in the preſent ex- 
« tremity, . be admitted to defend and ſerve their 


« country.” Againſt theſe reſolutions ſome of thoſe 


two bodies proteſted 3 who, together with thoſe 
who adher'd to them, were calPd the proteſtors. 
They alledg d, That to take in men of known 
« enmity, to the cauſe, was a fort of betraying it, 
« becauſe it was putting it in their power to be- 
« tray it; that to admit them to a profeſſion of 
« repentance, was a profanation and mocking of 
« God ; for that it was manifeſt, they were wil- 
« ling to comply with thoſe terms, though againſt 
« their conſcience, only that they might get into 
the army; and that they could not expect the 


« bleſſing of God upon an army fo conſtituted.” 


They had a great advantage over the others as to 
this particular; for this mock penitence was in- 
deed a very ſcandalous practice. Theſe proceed- 
ings gave riſe to another faction, which prevail'd 
chiefly in the weſtern counties; where a great ma- 
ny met, and form'd an aſſociation apart, as well 
againſt the king and the defection in the kirk par- 
ty, as againſt the army of ſectaries. Theſe were 


calbd remonſtrators, from their publiſhing a re- 


monſtrance againſt all the proceedings in the late 
treaty with the king, when, as they ſaid, it was 
viſible by the commiſſion he granted to James Gra- 
bam (meaning the marquis of Montroſt) that his 
heart was not ſincere; and when he took the cove- 
rant, they had reaſon to believe he did it with a 
reſolution not to maintain it, ſince in his whole de- 
portment and private converſation, he djſcover'd a 
ſecret enmity to the work of God. They imputed 
the ſhameful defeat at Dunbar, to their prevari- 
cating in theſe things: And concluded, That 
therefore, according to the declaration of kirk 
and ſtate, Auguſt 13, 1650, they diſclaim'd all 
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« the ſin and guilt of the king and his houſe, bath 
c Old and new; and that they could not own him 
© nor his intereſt in the ſtate of the quarrel be. 
« twixt them and the enemy, againſt whom the 
«© were to hazard their lives.” The chief leaders 
of this party were colonel Ker and colonel Straugbun. 
Their remonſtrance being brought to the com- 
mittee of eſtates at Sterling, was after much debate 
condemn'd as. diviſive,” factious, and ſcandalous, 
in which alſo the commiſſioners of the kirk con- 
curr*d ; but ſo nevertheleſs as, if poſſible, to bring 
Ker and his party over by fair means; to which 
purpoſe, ſeveral papers paſs'd between them, and 


all methods were us'd to heal theſe diviſions. Be- 


Various 


ſides theſe, there was another party in the north, 


who were purely for the king, without any regard 
to the kirk. | 


WꝗiIIsT the Scots were thus divided among 


motions of themſelves, and their animoſities grew higher and 


- thelord- 


general 
Cromwell. 


higher, the lord-general Cromwell was active with 
his victorious forces, which rang'd at pleaſure a- 


bout the country. Having his head - quarters at 


Edinburgb, and having there given his men all ne- 
ceſſary refreſhment, he drew out the greateſt part 
of his army for Sterling, and with them fac'd the 
caſtle, having at firſt ſome deſign to ſtorm it; but 
Yerceiving the horſe could not well ſecond the foot, 
he chang' d his reſolution, and return'd back to 
Edinburgh. Whither being arriv'd, he order'd all 
the boats in the Frith to be carried to Leith, to 
prevent the Scots ferrying over into Fife in order 


join with the enemy there. 


lx the mean time preparations were making for 
the ſiege of Edinburgh caſtle ; in which the lord- 
general having given the neceſſary orders and di. 
rections, marched away ſix regiments of foot, and 
nine of horſe and dragoons, for Glaſpow ; and by 
the way of Linlithgow, ſent a paper to the com- 
mittee of eſtates, to try once more what we + f 

| | | effected 
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elfected by fair means; a copy of which was alſo at 1650. 
the ſame time ſent to colonel Ker and Straugban, fo 
the fame purpoſe. There was little elſe remark- 
able in this expedition, but the taking of a ſmall 

iſon near Relſith: And it may be remember'd, 
that when the Engliſh came to Glaſgow, and ſaw one 
of the legs of the late marquis of Montroſs hanging 
over the gate, they remembering his valiant actions, 
took it down, and buried it privately. 

Tux ſeaſon now admitting of no conſiderable 
action, the lord-general return'd again to Edin- 
turgh; where he publiſhed a proclamation againſt 
a company of ſturdy fellows, called Moſs-troppers, 
who very much moleſted the army, and by the 
treachery and connivance of the country people, 
kilbd many of the Exgliſb ſoldiers, and grew fo 
bold as to ſteal ſome of the train horſes. The pro- 
clamation was to this effect: That finding many He pub- 
* of the army were not only ſpoil'd and robb'd, uber 
« but alſo others barbarouſly butchered and ſlain, ni 
* by a' ſort of out-laws, not under the diſcipline gainſt the 
of any army; and finding that all tenderneſs to Mi- 

* the country produc'd'no other effect, than their e. 
* compliance with, and protection of ſuch per- 
«* ſons: Therefore, conſidering that it is in the 
country's power to detect and diſcover them; 
and perceiving their motion to be ordinarily by 
* the invitation and intelligence of country people; 
ge declar'd, that wherever theſe enormities ſhould 
be committed for the future, life ſhould be re- 
quired for life, and a plenary ſatisfaction for the 
* goods thus ſtoln, of thoſe pariſhes and places 
* Where the fact ſhould be committed, unleſs they 
did diſcover and produce the offender.” 

Soox after this proclamation was publiſh'd, co- Monk 
lonel Monk, with a commanded party of foot, four —_ 
pieces of ordnance, and a mortar- piece, was ſent 1 
to reduce Derlington houſe, one of the neſts of theſe 
Meſi-troopers ; which, being join'd by Lambert, 
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tan caſtle. 
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es; whereof two of the moſt notorious, with 
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he ſoon effected, taking all that were within priſo. 


their captain, one Waite, were preſently ſhot to 
death. After this Monk taking with him a party 
of ſix hundred foot, march'd.againſt Raſlan caſtle; 
where, tho” at firſt he met with ſome reſiſtance, it 
was quickly ſurrender'd to him. g 

Tux lord- general, who would not let ſlip any 
opportunity, made what uſe he could of the diff. 
rences and diſſentions that were in Scotland, and 
endeavour'd to improve them to his own advan- 


tage. To this end, he ſent ſeveral times to Ker and 


Straughan in the weſt, to invite them to come in 


to him. This had that good effect, that S!rayghan 


ſhortly after withdrew himſelf from his party, and 


closꝰd with the Eugliſb, leaving Ker to command all 
himſelf. The lord- general ſtill endeavour'd to draw 
him over, but all in vain; and having an eſpecial 
eye upon this party, ſince he could not prevail by 
fair means, he reſolv'd, notwithſtanding the diffi- 
culty of marching at that time of the year, to en- 
deavour to reduce them by force. Accordingly, 
about the end of November, he order'd major- gene- 
ral Lambert, and commiſſary- general Valley, with 
five regiments of horſe, to march from Peebles to 
Hamilton, on the ſouth, ſide of the river Clyde ; 


- whilſt himſelf march'd from Edinburgh on the 


north fide. Having ſtaid here ſome ſmall time 
till he had good intelligence where Lambert and 
his party were ; and withal, the weather being ve- 
ry bad, he march'd back again to Edinburgh. Ker 


having notice of this, as alſo that Lambert was at 


Hamilton, thought he had now an opportunity to 
ſurprize him: And accordingly ſetting upon a ſud- 
den march in the night, with about fifteen hundred 
horſe, he before day with great fury broke into 
Lambert's quarters; and meeting with no reſiſtance 
at his firſt entry, he confidently march'd up to the 


middle of the town, But a captain with about forty 
| | ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers having upon the alarm ſuddenly mounted, 1650, 
and being favour'd by a tree that lay croſs the www 
ſtreet, obſtructed their march till the whole gari- 
ſon was alarm' d. The ſuddenneſs of this attempt 
put the Engliſh into ſome ſurprize; but ſoon reco- 
vering themſelves, they, to make ſure work of it, 
left part of their forces in the town to encounter 
the enemy, and to ſecure the rear, whilſt the reſt 
drew out with deſign to wagon the enemy's 
whole ; who perceiving this in time, v 
— * fac'd about, and betook — — 
ght. In this encounter, which was but ſhort, 
near a hundred of the Scots were ſlain, and as ma- 
ny made priſoners. Ker himſelf was wounded and 
taken, with his lieutenant-colonel and captain- lieu- 
tenant. Thoſe who fled were purſu'd as far as Air, 
where a party of a hundred and fifty, being the 


chief remains of the remonſtrators, were alſo put to 
the rout, This ſucceſs was the more conſiderable, 


in that it would have been very difficult to have 
engag'd them againſt their will ; for they being 
well acquainted with the country, and having the 
inhabitants on their ſide, could march about as they 
pleas d; whereas *twould have been very dange- 
rous for the Engliſh to have follow'd them without a 
great part of their army ; Leſley then lying at Ster- 
ling with the Scotch forces, watching all advantages. 
Ta1s ſeaſonable victory was ſoon follow'd by 
the ſurrender of Edinburgh caſtle, the moſt conſi- * = 
derable ſtrong-hold in Scotland, which was thought — 
impregnable by ſituation and art. It is ſeated up- caflle. 
on a high abrupt rock, has but one entrance into 
it, and that both ſteep, and by which but two or 
three can go a · breaſt, and overlooks and commands 
all places about it; ſo that the lord-general's men 
were often very much gall'd in their quarters at E- 


dinburęh, by the great guns playing from thence. 


Waen general Cromwell came firſt, before this 


ſtrong place, which was ſoon after the defeat at 


Dunbar, 
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1690. Dunbar, he ſummon'd the governour, colonel 
VVVilian Dundas, to deliver it up to him; which 
having no effect, he began to conſult with his 
chief officers how to reduce it by force. Nothing 
ſeem?*d to encourage the attempting of it by ſtorm; 
and all probable ways being debated, it was at laſt 
reſolv'd to force it by mines. In order to this 
work, both Exgliſb and Scotch miners were ſent for, 
and towards the latter end of September, the galle- 
ries were begun in the night; which the beſieged 
no ſooner ſaw, but they fell to firing upon it with 
five great guns, and ſeveral vollies of ſmall ſhot, 

But this prov d no impediment to the Engliſh, who 
with indefatigable labour wrought thro? the earth, 
till they came to the main rock. This put them 
to a ſtand, but did not make them give over; for 
having contriv*d ways to make holes in the rock, 
they filPd'them full of powder, and endeavour'd 
to make it fly by firing. 

Bur this mining work going but flowly on, 
the lord-general fearing it would not anſwer his 
deſign, and that he ſhould not be able to blow the 
q caſtle up into the air, endeavour'd now to level it 
\Þ with the ground ; and to that end, with mighty 
7 labour and pains, he rais'd a battery fortify'd with 
gabions and other contrivances, deſigning to play 
inceſſantly from thence with cannons and mortars. 
The governor was very much amaz'd at this, who 
now began to think it a vain thing to endeavour to 
withſtand the Engliſb induſtry ; tho? it muſt be ſaid 
of him, that he did his utmoſt to anſwer the ex- 
pectations of thoſe by whom he was entruſted with 
this important charge. The battery, notwithſtand- 
ing all obſtructions, being rais'd to a convenient 
height, four mortar- pieces and fix battering guns 
were drawn from Leith, and forthwith mounted a- 
gainſt the caſtle. But before the word of command 
was given, the lord-general thought fit once more 


to ſummon the governor; which he did on - 
| 111 
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ich of December, in the following terms; © That 1650 


« he being refolv'd, by God's affiftance, to uſe WYW 


« ſuch means as were put into his hands, for the 
« reducing of the caſtle, did, for preventing fur- 
« ther mifery; demand che rendering of the place 
« tg him upon fit conditions.“ To this the go- 
vernor return'd this anſwer, That being en- 


« truſted by the committee of eſtates of Scotland 


« for the keeping of the caſtle, he could not de- 
« liver it up without leave from them: And there- 
« fore he deſired ten days time to ſend to them, 
and receive their anſwer; upon receipt whereof 
« the general ſhonld receive his reſolute anſwer.” 
But the lord- general knowing his time was pre- 
cious, made this fudden reply, ** That it concern'd 
« not him to know the obligations of them that 
« truſted him; but that he might have hononra- 
« ble terms for himſelf, and thoſe that were with 
him: But he could not give liberty to him to 
e conſult with the committee of eſtates, becauſe 
ehe heard thoſe among them that were honeſt 
« emjoy*d not ſatisfaction, and the reſt were now 
« diſcover'd to ſeek another intereſt than they had 
© formerly, pretended to; in which if he defir'd 
* to be Cid, he might have information at 
*« nearer diſtance than St. Fohrs-town.” git 
'Twas defign'd, that this parly ſhould con- 
tinue till ten in the morning, December 13. but 
ſome great ſhot flying from the caſtle the night 
before, order was given the next morning to try 
the mortar-pieces, three with ſhells, and the fourth 
with ſtones. Which being done accordingly, the 


governor thereupon returned an anſwer to the ge- 


neral's laſt meſſage; in which He adjur'd him in 
the fear and name of the living God (which was 
call'd upon in the acceptance of his great truſt) 
that liberty might be granted for him to ſend to 
* the committee of eſtates; and ſaid, that he 
would be very willing to receive information 
| | from 
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"2600, t from thoſe of his countrymen whom he could 
V © truſt.” To this the lord-general reply'q, 


"Tis fur- 
render'd 

to Crom- 
well. 


© That whoever he would appoint to come o 
© him, ſhould have liberty for one hour; but to 
<« ſend to the committee of eſtates, he could not 
« grant.“ The governor took no notice of 
this, till the mortar-pieces and great guns had for 
ſome ſmall time play'd with great violence againſt 
the caſtle. This moved him to ſend forth a drum, 


_ deſiring a conference with the provoſt of Aber. 


deen, and one more then in Edinburgh ; to which 
the general. readily conſented : But they knowing 


It to be an affair of the utmoſt importance, ab- 
ſolutely refus'd to concern themſelves in it, leaving 


the governor to take his own courſe. Hereupon 
Dundaſs was in great perplexity, and knew not 
what to do; till having revolv'd the matter a lit- 
tle in his mind, he at came to this reſult, to 
acquit himfelf manfully in the defence of the 

lace. Accordingly a red enſign was immediately 

ung out in defiance on the top of the caſtle, and 
the great guns began to roar from the battlements 
of the wall. Upon this, the lord-general thought 
it high time for him to exert his utmoſt force; 
and accordingly ſent in upon them ſuch continual 
ſhowers of ſhot, that the governor in a ſhort time 
thought fit to beat a parley, and offer'd to ſurren- 
der, if his former requeſt, of ſending ta the com- 


. mittee of eſtates, might be granted. But this be- 


ing ſtil] refus'd, Dundaſs and his ſoldiers thought 
it not good to hold out any longer againſt ſuch 
violent aſſaults; and ſo entering upon a treaty 
with the lord-general, came to an agreement upon 
theſe articles: Firſt, That the caſtle of Edin- 
* burgh, the cannon, arms, ammunitian, maga- 
„ Zines, and furniture of war, be delivered up to 
* the lord-general Cromwell. Secondly, That the 
* Scots have liberty to carry away their publick 
$ regiſters, publick moveables, private evidences 


« and 


Oriver CROMWEILI. 


« and writs, into Fife or Sterling, Thirdly, 1650. 
« That as to thoſe goods in the caſtle belonging www 


« to any perſon whatſoever, the owners ſhould 
« have them reſtored to them: This to be pro- 


à claim'd, that all might take notice of it. Fourthly, 


« That the governor, and all military officers 
« and ſoldiers, might depart without moleſtation, 


« carrying their arms and baggage, with drums 


« heating and colours flying, to Bruntiſſand in Fife: 
Moreover, the ſick and wounded ſoldiers to ſtay 
jn Edinbureb till cured, and then to receive the 
« me benefit of articles with the reſt of their 
« fellows.” 

AccoRDING to theſe articles, this ſtrong ca- 
ſtle, which gloried in its virginity, as having never 
before yielded to any conqueror, was, after a ſiege of 
three months, deliver*d up to the victorious Crom- 


well on the 24th day of December; whereby there 


alſo fell into his hands fifty three pieces of ordnance, 
ſome of them remarkable both for ſize and beauty, 
eight thouſand arms, fourſcore barrels of powder, 
and all the king's hangings, tapeſtry and jewels. 
The ſubduing of this place was a thing ſo unex- 
pected by ſeveral, that the Scots cry'd out, That 
Cromwell zook it only by filver bullets, But what 
appeared moſt ſtrange to others, and which made 
well on general CromwelPs fide, was, That the 
Scotch army, which lay not very far off, ſhould 
_ attempt the relief of this moſt important 
place. 
THe main buſineſs the Scots were now intent u 


on, was the coronation of the king; which had been © own'd at 
long delay'd by the kirk and ſtates, that he might 
have time to bumble himſelf for bis father*s fins and 


bis own tranſereſſions. But the vigorous proceedings 


of the Engliſh put them at laſt upon haſtening that 


which they of themſelves were backward enough 
mn. The firſt of January was appointed for this 
ſolemnity, which was perform'd at Scone, with the 

| greateſt 


—— 
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1650. greateſt pomp and magnificence that the pre. 

38 — 2 ſent ſtate of the nation was capable of. Eu m. 

jeſty having ſubſcribed both the covenants, the 

marquis of Argyle ſet the crown upon his head; 2 

which the people expreſs'd their joy by their loud 

acclamations of, God ſaue king Charles the ſecond, 

The main deſign now was to form ſuch an army, 

as might not only ſecure what they had {till in their 

hands, but drive the Eugliſb (whom they now calbd 

the common enemy) quite out of their country. To 

effect this, all perſons were now promiſcuouſlly ad. 

mitted into the army, commiſſions were granted 

for raiſing horſe and foot, and new commanders 

.were appointed. His majeſty ſet up his royal 

ſtandard at Aberdeen, to which great numbers of 

volunteers and honorary ſoldiers flock'd from all 

parts. From thence he marched to Sterling; where 

having muſter'd his army, he made duke Hamilton 

his lieutenant-general, David Leſley major-general, 

 Middltion major-general of the horſe, and Maſſey 
general of the Engli/þ troops. 

Tux lord-general Cromwell obſerving theſe pro- 
ceedings, was very little cancern'd at them. How- 
ever, to make ſure work, he endeavour'd to poſlels 
himſelf of all thoſe garriſons of the Scots, which 

alone! Were on the ſouth ſide of the Frith. To this end, 
Ease be order d colonel Fenwick with his own regiment, 
reduces and colonel Syler's, to reduce Hume: caſtle under his 
Hume-ca- obedience. Fenwick immediately upon his receiv- 
Hie. ing theſe orders, applied himſelf accordingly to 
the work; and having drawn his men up before the 

caſtle, ſent a ſummons to the governor, as follows: 

« His excellency, the lord- general Cromwell, hath 

*« commanded me to reduce this caſtle, you now 

e poſſeſs, under his obedience; which if you now 

e deliver into my hands, for his ſervice, you ſhall 

c have terms for yourſelf and thoſe with you: If 

you refufe, I doubt not but in a ſhort time, by 

* God's aſſiſtance, to obtain what I now demand. 


* 
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« ] expect your anſwer by ſeven of the clock to- 1650, 
« morrow morning, and reſt your ſervant, George, 
« Fenwick.” 
THz governor, whoſe name was Cocthurn, be- 

ing, it ſeems, a man of fancy, returned him this 
quibbling anſwer : ** Right honourable, I have re- 
e ceiy'da trumpeter of yours, as he tells me, with- 

« out a paſs, to ſurrender Hume- caſtle to the lord- 

« general Cromwell : Pleaſe you, I never faw your 
general. As for Hume-caſtle, it ſtands upon a 

« rock, Given at Hume-caſtle this day before ſe- 

« yen a- clock. So reſteth, without prejudice to 

e my native country, your moſt humble ſervant, 

« Tho, Cockburn.” And ſoon after he ſent the co- 

lonel theſe lines: | 


J William of the Waſtle 

Am now in my caſtle: 

And awe the dogs in the town 
Sban't gar me gang down. 


BuT the governor did not long continue in this 
merry humour: For Fenwick having planted a bat- 
tery againſt the caſtle, and made a ſmall breach, as 
the Engliſh was juſt ready to enter, Cockburn beat 
a parley, But the colonel would now allow only 
quarter for life; which being accepted, the gover- 
nor with his garriſon, being ſeventy eight com- 
manders and private ſoldiers, march'd out of the 
caltle ; which captain Collinſon with his company 
immediately enter d, to keep it for the parliament, 
CoLonEL Monk was alſo detatch'd with about Colonel 
three regiments of horſe and foot, to reduce Tan- Monk re- 
tallon-caſtle. Being come before it, he found the — 
Scots very refractory, whereupon he caus'd the, oth. 80 
mortar-pieces to play for eight and forty hours: 
But theſe did little execution; till ſix battering guns 
being planted, were ſo well mans g d, that the go- 
vernor 


. 


1660. 


92 | 
vernour and thoſe that were with him were foro d 
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Www to ſubmit to mercy. WE 
Proceed, THz king having now got ſome authority, vi- 
ings of the ſited all the garriſons in Fife, and endeavoured to 


_ xing an 
his party. 
1651, 


put them in ſuch a poſture as to hinder the Eugliß 
from landing on that ſide the Frizh. To this end 
alſo he drew 11-7 Sterling ſuch horſe and foot as 
could be well ſpar'd, and quarter d them all along 
the water-ſide. Then he viſited the highlanders, 
endeavouring to compoſe the diſſentions that were 
amongſt them, and to prevail on them to riſe una 
nimouſly for him. Middleton marched out of theſe 
parts with a conſiderable body of horſe and foot: 


And about the ſame time, the town of Dundee, as 


Great care 
of the par- 
liament in 
providing 


 Copplies 


for the 
Army. 


9 


a teſtimony of their great reſpect to the King, and 
to ſhew their forwardneſs in promoting his intereſt, 
advanced at their own charge a compleat well arm'd 
regiment of horſe, whom they ſent with a ſtately 
tent, and ſix field-pieces with carriages and ammu- 
nition, as a preſent to his majeſty then at Sterling; 
where all being join'd, made up an army of twen- 
15 thouſand men. And endeavours were ſtill uſed 

or augmenting this army; for which purpoſe, the 
earl of Eglanton, with ſome other commanders, 
were ſent into the VWeſt, to raiſe what forces they 
could. Theſe coming to Dunbarton to execute their 
commiſſions, were ſuddenly ſurpriz'd by a party of 
horſe ſent thither by colonel Lilburn, for that pur- 
poſe; who took the earl himſelf, his fon colonel 
Montgomery, lieutenant- colonel Colburn, &c. and 
brought them priſoners to Edinburgh. 

In the mean time, the parliament of England 
had a ſpecial regard to their army in Scotland, pro- 
viding for their welfare in all reſpects. They took 
care to procure: ſufficient ſupplies both of men, 
money and proviſions, which they were continually 


| ſending away to them; ſo that never was an army 


better provided for than this, as no ſoldiers ever 
geſerv'd better encouragement than theſe. 2 
N g ' f cular Ys 
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mongſt other conveniencies, brought along with 
him ſeven and twenty great flat-bottom'd boats, 
for tranſporting the army over into Fife. And not 
lng after, captain Butler arriv'd at the ſame place 


in the Succeſs (a ſtout ſhip formerly taken from the 
French) with eighty thouſand pounds for the pay- 


ment of the ſoldiers, 


193 
cularly, admiral Dean arrived about this time at 1650. 
[th with large ſupplies from London; and a- 


Taz lord- general Cromwell had for ſome time The fick- 


laboured under a very great indiſpoſition, occaſion- 
ed by the unſuitableneſs of the climate, and the ex- 
treme rigour of the winter ſeaſon in thoſe parts. 
This confin'd him wholly to his chamber, and ut- 
terly diſabled him to act in perſon with the army, 
how great occaſion ſoever there might be. Now 
was the Engliſb army under very fad apprehenſions; 
and yet they were not ſo much dejected and diſ- 
heartned, as the Scots were elevated and tranſport- 
ed at this news; who highly pleas'd themlelves 
with the very fancy of his death; and thereupon 
radily believ*d the ſlighteſt report of it to be. true; 
and when once the conceit had poſſeſs'd them, could 
ſcarce by any means be brought to believe the con- 
trary z ſo that a Scotch trumpeter coming out of 
Fife to Edinburgh, about the reſtoration of a ſhip 
which the Engli/þ had taken, very confidently at- 
firmed to the ſoldiers, that their general was dead; 
and ſaid, they did well to conceal it, but all the 
world ſhonld not make him believe otherwiſe. 
This coming to the general's ear, who was now in 


a very fair way of recovery, to convince the man 


of his miſtake, he order'd him to be brought be- 
fore him. And the conceit was fo ſtrongly fix'd 
in him, that nothing but this could have removed 
It, However, being now effectually convinc'd, 
he at his return affur'd thoſe who ſent him of the 
falfity of this report, which had paſsꝰd ſo currently 
i the Scotch army. After the lord- general had been 

| O " ſomewhat 


neſs of the 
general, 
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1651. ſomewhat recover d, he fell into a very dangerous 


* 


relapſe, which, if he had not been of an extraordi- 
nary ſtrong conſtitution, might have ended his days. 
But the rulers in England, very much fearing the 
loſs of their general, as knowing no man ſo fit for 
that high employment, firſt of all ſent him two 
eminent phyſicians, Dr. Wrigbt and Dr. Bates; and 


preſently after, diſpatch'd an order into Scotland, 


. permitting him to leave the buſineſs of the army, 


and repair into England, for the recovery of his 


health and ſtrength, as thinking the air of Scotland 
might be the occaſion of his illneſs. Upon the re- 


His letter 
to the 
Council of 


ate. 


ceipt of this, he wrote a letter to the lord preſident 
of the council of ſtate, dated Zune 3d, which is as 
follows : | 5 

«© Mr lord, I have received yours of the 2th 
* of May, with an order of parliament for my li- 
„ berty to return into England, for change of air, 
e that thereby I might the better recover my 
& health: All which came unto me, whilſt Dr. 
* Wright and Dr. Bates, whom your lordſhip ſent 
% down, were with me. I ſhall not need to re- 
6 peat the extremity of my laſt ſickneſs : It was ſo 
< violent, that indeed my nature was not able to 
«© bear the weight thereof; but the Lord was pleas'd 
<< to deliver me beyond expectation, and to give 
* me cauſe to ſay once more, He hath plucked ne 
<< out of the grave. My lord, the indulgence of 
** the parliament, expreſs'd by their order, is a very 
high and undeſerved favour ; of which, altho 


A it be fit I Keep a thankful remembrance, yet | 


cc 
cc 


judge it would be too much preſumptica in me 
< not to return a particular acknowledg nent. | 
*© beſeech you, give me the boldneſs to jeturn my 
humble thankfulneſs to the council, for ſending 
two ſuch. worthy perſons ſo great a journey to 
viſit me; from whom I have received much en- 
couragement and good direction for recovery of 


cc 
cc 


Emy health and ſtrength, which 1 find, by the 


15 goodn 
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« goodneſs of God, growing towards ſuch a ſtate, 
« a5 may yet, if it be his good will, render me uſe- 
« ful according to my poor ability, in the ſtation 
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« wherein he hath ſet me. I wiſh more ſteadineſs 


jn your affairs here, than to depend in the leaſt 
upon ſo frail a thing as I am: Indeed they do 
« not, nor own any inſtrument, This cauſe is of 
« God, and it muſt proſper. Oh! that all that 
« have any hand therein, being ſo perſuaded, 
« would gird up the loins of their minds, and 
% endeavour in all things to waſk worthy of the 
« Lord. So prays, my lord, your moſt humble 
« ſervant, O. Cromwell.” | | 
ABovuT this time a plot was diſcover'd in Eng- 
land, which had been carried on by the Preſbyte- 
rian party, and chiefly by the miniſters of that per- 
ſuaſion, in order to promote the deſigns of their 
Satiſh brethren, and help forward his majeſty's 
reſtoration to the Exgliſb throne, as a king under 
ſufficient limitations, and now in covenant with 
them. For this Mr. Love, Mr. Fenkins, Mr. Caſe, 
and Mr. Drake, very eminent Preſbyterian divines, 
beſides ſome others of the laity, were apprehended 
by order of the council of ſtate. Jenkins, Caſe, and 
Drake, confeſs'd themſelves guilty, and, that the 
party might not be too much irritated, were upon 
their humble ſubmiſſion pardon'd. But Love, as 
being more guilty than any of the reſt, was, toge- 
ther with one Gibbons, beheaded on Tower-hill, on 
the 22d of Auguſt, He was condemn'd on July 5, 
and the day of execution was appointed to be on 
the 15th, before which time many petitions were 
preſented from himſelf and his friends to the par- 
lament, for ſaving his life, but to no purpoſe; 
till on the very day that was appointed for his exe- 
cution, ſeveral miniſters, in and about London, 
came to the houſe, ** Praying earneſtly, and in the 
bowels of Jeſus Chriſt, who, when they were 
* ſinners, died for them, if not totally to ſpare the 
O 2 life 


A Presby- 
terian 
plot. 


For which 
Mr. Love 
is execu- 
ted. 
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1951. ** life of their dear brother, that yet they would 
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WV © ſay of him as Solomon of Abiathar, That at this 


_ rents. 48 


& time he ſhall not be put to death.” Upon this 
he was repriev'd for one month; during which time 
all poſſible ſollicitations were us'd to thoſe in pow. 
er, and particular application was made to the lord. 
general Cromwell in Scotland, who ſent back a let. 


ter ſignifying his free conſent to the pardon of 


him: But ſome cavaliers ſtopping the poſt · boy, 
and ſearching his packet, with great indignation 
tore the lord-genegal's letter, that concern'd Mr. 
Love; as thinking he deſerv'd not to live, who, 
according to them, had been ſuch an incendiary in 
the treaty at Uxbridge, And ſo the parliament and 
council of ſtate hearing nothing from the general, 
they took it for granted, that his ſilence was de- 
fign'd as an abſolute denial ; upon which Lor 
was executed on the foreſaid day. 

GENERAL Cromwell was no ſooner able to ſtit 
abroad, but with eager deſire of action, he con- 
ſulted with his chief officers to carry on the war. 


For this purpoſe it was thought proper to contract 


their quarters, by drawing in the out-guards, or 
petty garriſons which were of little uſe, and were 
often very much moleſted by the Scots. And now 
the army being thus drawn together into one body, 


were ſupply'd with thirty-three waggons and car- 
riages for the train from Berwick ;' and all things 


being in readineſs for the campaign, the Jord-ge- 
neral, on June 24th, order'd the army to advance 


to Redbaugh, where they ſtaid not long, but march'd 


from thence to Pencland hills, a place well known 
to the Engliſh. Here they encamp'd in a molt 
comely and regular order; and the lord-general 
ſeaſted his officers in his tent, with ſeveral of their 


ladies, as the lady Lambert, and major-general 


Dean's lady, and many other Engliſh gentle women, 
who. came from Leith to ſee the ſoldiers in thelr 
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could not poſſibly drive them out of this faſtneſs. 
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Tux army having continu'd ſome ſmall time 1651. 
in this poſture, the lord-general, in order to carry ys 
on the preſent deſign, march'd them away to Neo- = mare 
briage, and from thence to Lithgow ; where, from earn 
the battlements of the caſtle, they could diſcern the enemy. 
tents of the Scotch army, which lay encamp'd at 
Tarwood near Sterling; where they were guarded 
with regular fortifications, the horſe in great bodies 
lying about them for ſecurity, who were alſo fenced 


with a river and with bogs ; ſo that the Engliſh 


However, the lord-general, to try whether he could 

rovoke them to come and fight, march'd his army 
in battalia ſo near their main body, that their tents 
might be perfectly ſeen ; and ſo ſtood for the ſpace 
of eight hours, waiting for the coming of the Scots; 
who thinking it better to ſpin out time than to 
put all to the hazard of a battle, would not come 
out to engage. Hereupon, the lord-general drew 
off his army to Glaſgow, where having ſomewhat 
refreſh*d his wearied men, he march'd them back 
again; and underſtanding that the Scots had re- 
mov'd their camp to Kelſitb, he wheePd about, and 
ſhortly after quarter'd his army at Monks-land, 
within four miles of the enemy. But they ſtill re- 
fus d to engage, and the general could not attack 
them without the greateſt hazard. 

Tris fo provok'd him, that he reſolv'd to fall He takes 
upon part of their forces that defended Calendar- 2 : 
bouſe. And ſoon the 15th of July, he order'd two 
battering guns to be planted, which having play'd 
with great violence for about eight hours, at laſt 
beat down the walls in ſeveral places. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, the governour expecting relief 
from the Scotch army, which lay in ſight of him, 
reſolv d to hold out to the utmoſt. Upon which, 
the lord-general ſent ten files out of every regiment 
to force them out, ſince they could not be prevail'd 
on to ſubmit, Theſe brave fellows having provided 

08g them- 
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themſelves with faggots, preſently unloaded them. 


ſelves into the enemy's moat, and ſo {pringing over 


into the breach, in half an hour's time wholly poſ- 
ſefſed themſelves of the houſe, having lain the go. 


vernour, with ſixty-two of his men. The Scotch 


army all this while looked on, and, as if they were 
not at all concern'd in the matter, did not ſend 
hand to the relief of their friends. . 
Tux lord-general finding that he could by ng 
means provoke the Scots to a battle, reſolv'd now 
to bid fair for Fife, that thereby he might cut off 
thoſe ſupplies from them that enabled them to 
otract time and prolong the war. Accordingly, 
immediately after the taking of Calendar-bouſe, the 
valiant colonel Overton, with ſixteen hundred foot 
and four troops of horſe, put out into the Forth, 
being order'd to land at the Nortb-ferry in Fife; 
which he did in ſpight of thoſe ſhowers of great 
and ſmall ſhot that were pour'd upon him as he 
approach'd the ſnoar; in return to which he cauſed 
his men to fire upon them out of the boats ; which 
they did with ſo much courage and bravery, that 
the Scots were forc'd to break off the diſpute, 
and betake themſelves to flight, leaving behind 


them part of their arms and artillery, In the mean 


time, general Cromwell kept cloſe up to the Scots 
with the main body of his army, intending to fall 
upon their rear, in cafe they moy'd to diſturb this 


enterprize. However, the king ſent major-gene- 


The battle 
of Fife. 


ral Brown and colonel Holborn with four thouſand 
men to force the enemy out of Fife again; but be- 
fore they could come up to them, Lambert and Okey 
paſs'd over the Forth with two regiments of horſe 
and two of foot, and join'd with Overton. And 
ſo the Engliſh, with this unexpected reinforcement 
falling upon Brown and Holborn, entirely defeated 


them, killing two thouſand upon the ſpot, and 


taking priſoners major-general Brown himſelf, one 


colonel, one lieutenant- colonel, one major, thirteen 
| _ Captains 
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captain, ſeventeen lieutenants, twenty- nine enſigns, 
five quarter · maſters, ſix and twenty ſerjeants, five 
and twenty corporals, and above twelve hundred 
common ſoldiers, with two and forty colours of 
horſe and foot. Brown being thus defeated and re- 
duc'd to the condition of a priſoner, liv*d not long 
after ; dying, as was thought, of very grief for this 
ſad diſaſter. Thus the Exgliſb got ſure footing on 
the other ſide of the Frith; and this overthrow 
prov*d the bane of the Scotch affairs. 

Soon after this blow, the Exgliſb took in garri- 
ſons almoſt as faſt as they approach*d them, Lam- 
bert, in the firſt place, came before a ſtrong fort 
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2 fort 
nneſgar 
taken, . 


calbd Inneſgary, fituated in an iſle lying in the 


Frith, berwixt Queen's-ferry and the paſs into Fife. 
The garriſon here was fo terrified at the news of 
the late overthrow, that being ſummoned by Lam- 
bert, they were content to march away with only 
their ſwords by their ſides, and deliver up the fort, 
with all the arms, ammunition, and proviſions, and 
ſixteen pieces of ordnance, to the Engliſh. About 
this time, a miniſter, and two ſtudents came from 


Angus to the lord-general Cromwell for protection: 


One of them was excommunicated for not anſwer- 
ing the two following queſtions : 1. Whether Pre- 
ſoyterian government in Scotland be not in all things 
conform to the word of God ? 2, Whether Cromwell 
be not antichriſtian ? : 


Tux news of the defeat in Fife being brought to 


the king, who till lay ftrongly encamp'd in Tor- 


wood, occaſion*d ſo great a conſternation in his army, 
that with great precipitation he decamp'd, and 
march'd into Sterling park. General Cromwell fol- 
low'd ſpeedily after them in the rear, and marching 


General 
Cromwell 


'follows the 


over the ground where they ſo lately lay, he per- geich ar- 


ceiv'd with what a pannic fear they had been ſeiz'd: 
For they had left behind them all their fick men, 
one barrel of powder, three of ball, a great deal 
of match, many muſkets, and three barrels of hand- 


O 4 granadoes. 
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1651. granadoes. The lord- general followed them wich- 


into miles of Sterling, endeavouring to provoke 


them to an engagement, but all in vain, they mak. 
ing all the haſte they could to ſecure themſelves. 
Hereupon the general, perceiving it was to no pur- 
pole to continue here, on the 2 2d of July march d 
away his army to Lithgow ; from whence he causd 
the greateſt part of them to be tranſported over 
into Fife, with the train. of artillery, in order to 
carry on the war on the other ſide of the water, 
The general himſelf retir'd to Leith, to provide for 
the ſupply of his ſoldiers ; and here he receiv'd the 


| Brunti/- welcome news of the ſurrender of Bruntiſland to 


— — Lambert; who having brought the army before it, 


Lande, r, the governour of the place was ſo diſmay'd, that 
after a ſhort parley he deliver'd it up on theſe con- 
ditions : ©** Firſt, that the ſoldiers in garriſon (be- 
< ing about five hundred) ſhould march away with 
* colours flying. Secondly, That the inhabitants 
„of the town ſhould have what belong'd to them. 
- © Thirdly,: That all proviſions of war, together 
with all guns and ſhipping of war, ſhould be de- 
„ liver'd up for the uſe of the commonwealth of 
* England.” This place was of great advantage to 
the Eugliſb; for it being a very commodious her- 
bour, the army might from thence, in the courſe 
of their conqueſts, have continued ſupplies of 
all that was neceſſary and convenient for them. 
The gene- GENERAL Cromwell having ſettled matters at 
ral paſſes Leith, immediately croſs'd the Frith to his army, 
Fifz. uo which was then at Bruntiſland ; and ſo diſpatching 
= Whollley to reduce the ſmaller garriſons upon the 
coaſt of Fife, and leaving colonel Wolf's regiment 
in Bruntiſſand, he with the reſt of the army and 
train of artillery, on the goth of July, marchꝭd away 
towards St. John s- ton; that by reducing that im- 
portant place under his power, he might prevent 
the Highlanders from ſending any ſupplies, either 
of men or proviſions, to Sterling, Being mn 
| a1 
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« being inform'd the town was void of a garriſon, 
« fave the inhabitants and ſome few countrymen, 
© he requir'd them to deliver the ſame to him im- 
« mediately ; promiſing to ſecure their perſons 
« from violence, and their goods from plunder,” 
The meſſenger who carried this ſummons, was, 
contrary to the expectation of the Engliſh, deny'd 
admittance, and came back with this ſhort reply 
from the townſmen, That they were not in a capa- 


city to receive any letters, But to excuſe the matter, 


the magiſtrates ſoon ſent after him a meſſage, de- 
claring, ©* That the king's majeſty had ſent a very 
« ſtrong party, able to maintain the town, and 
„ overpower them with a governour : But always 
eto obſerve civility with his lordſhip, they had 
e obtain'd leave from the governour to excuſe 


town. 


e themſelves, by ſhewing how unable they were to 


* treat,” It ſeems, the lord Duffus had the day 
before enterꝰd the town with thirteen hundred men; 
but the lord-general, upon his refuſal of the new 
ſummons which he ſent him, having drained the 
water out of the moats round about the town, and 
batter'd the walls with his cannon, oblig'd him to 
ſurrender in a day's time. 

TuksE wonderful ſucceſſes, which attended the 
Engliſh arms, threw the king's affairs in Scotland 
into great perplexity and diſtreſs ; whereupon he 
began to think of making an irruption into England. 
He was now much nearer England than general 
Cromwell, who could not poſſibly overtake him, 


till after his majeſty had been ſome days march be- 


fore him. His fate depended upon the ſucceſs of 
one battle; and he had reaſon to believe, that all 
the northern parts of England were well - affected 
to him; whither, if he could once reach, he might 
hope to increaſe his army by the acceſſion of ſuch 
men as would render it much more conſiderable. 
Upan this, it was reſoly'd, that the army w_ 
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with all poſſible expedition advance into Englayd, 
by the neareft ways that led into Lancaſhire; whi. 
ther his majeſty ſent expreſſes to his friends in thoſe 
parts, that they might have their ſoldiers in a rea- 
dineſs to receive him. He alſo ſent an expreſs to 
the earl of Derby, who was then in the Jſe o 
Man, requiring him to meet him in Lancofhire, 
The — of Argyle was the only perſon who 
diſſuaded the king from marching into England, and 
that with no inconſiderable arguments; but the con- 

opinion prevailing, Argyle retir'd to his houſe 


in the Highlands: And fo, on the laſt day of July 


the king began his march from Sterling, and on the 


th of Auguſt enter d England by the way of Carli: 


with an army of about ſixteen thoufand men. 

Tux noiſe of this ſudden invaſion gave a moſt 
terrible alarm to the whole nation, eſpecially to 
the parliament at V eſtminſter, who were ftill more 
diſmay*d at the reports of the greatneſs of the 


| king's army, and his deſign of mounting his foot- 


General 
Cromtpeli 
ſends 
Lambert 


ſoldiers, and advancing directly to. London. They 
were now ready to paſs ſevere cenſures on the 
lord- general Cromwell, and condemned him of raſh- 
nels and precipitation; whilſt he in the mean time 
took care to ſatisfy them as well as he could, and 
afſur'd them, That he would overtake the ene- 
© my, and give a good account of them, before 
* they thould give them any trouble.“ Accord- 
ingly, that he might loſe no time, he order'd major- 
general Lambert To follow the king immediately 
with ſeven or eight hundred horſe, and to draw 
„as many others as he could from the country 
„ militia; and to moleſt the king's march as 
“ much as poſſible, by being near, and obliging 
him to march cloſe ; not engaging his own party 
in any ſharp actions, without a very manifeſt ad. 
*© vantage, but keeping himſelf entire till he ſhould 
* come up to him.“ | 7 . 
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Tux parliament alſo exerted themſelves to the 1651. 
utmoſt on this occaſion. The militia of moſt . 
counties was order'd to be drawn into the field, The par- 
to obſtruct the king's march. Two thouſand out proceed. 
of Staffordſbire, and four thouſand out of Lan- ings a- 
caſhire and Cheſhire, under the command of co- gainſt him: 
lonel Birch, join'd with Lambert and Harriſon. 
The lord Fairfax drew out into the field with a 
formidable body, to flank the king's army; the 
militia of the city of London was commanded out, 
and all the adjacent counties were ſtrictly enjoyn'd 
by the parliament to ſet out horſe and men at 
their own charges. An act was alſo publiſhed, 
wherein it was declared, That no perſon what- 
« ſoever ſhould preſume to hold any correſpon- 
„ dence with Charles Stuart, or with his party, 
e or with any of them, nor give any intelligence 
« to them, nor countenance, encourage, abet, 
« adhere to, or aſſiſt any of them; nor volunta- 
« rily afford, or cauſe to be afforded or delivered 
“ unto any of them, any victuals, proviſions, 
* ammunition, arms, horſes, plate, money, men, 
or any other relief whatſoever, under pain of 
*© high-treaſon : And that all perſons ſhould uſe 
* their utmoſt endeavours to hinder and ſtop 
their march.“ 
Taz lord- general Cromwell being now ready to The gene- 
march into England in purſuit of the Scotch army, ral leaving 
endeavour®d to ſettle the affairs of Scotland in ſuch = 17 
a a poſture, as effectually to ſecure what was already 97am 
obtain d; and gave all the neceſſary orders to lieu- into Enge 
tenant-general Monk, whom he reſolved to leave /an4. 
behind him with a ſtrong; party of foot, and ſuch 
troops of horſe, as might be able to quell an 
forces which ſhould riſe after his departure. This 
done, the victorious Cromwell, with the remainder 
of the army, marched out of Scotland, and on the 
12th of Auguſt croſſed the Tine: With which 
ſwyift march being quite wearied out, he caus'd the 
| army 
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the brink of the Tine, whilſt himſelf took up his 
quarters at S/elley-houſe, not far from his ſoldiers, 
The mayor of Newcaſtle underſtanding that the 
army was near the town, immediately went out, 
accompanied with the reſt of the magiſtrates, to 
congratulate the lord-generals arrival in England; 
and that they might be the more welcome to the 
ſoldiers, carried along with them, bread, cheeſe, 
biſket, and beer, for the refreſhment of the army, 


Theſe ſupplies were very ſeaſonable, and enabled 
the ſoldiers chearfully to continue their march. 


Tre Scots in the mean time by a ſwift march 
went on in proſecution of their preſent deſign. 
The king led them through Lancaſhire, where at 


* the head of his army he was 1n all the market- 


towns he paſs'd through proclaim'd king of Ex- 
land,” Scotland, France, and Ireland. But he met 
Not with that encouragement which he expected ; 
for beſides that the Scots daily deſerted him, the 
country did not come into him as he believed 
they would, being continually obſtructed by the 
forces of the commonwealth, which ſpread them- 


. . felves over all places. The king with his army 
marched on towards Farrington on the borders of 


Cheſhire, the paſſage of which bridge was ſharply 


\ conteſted by Lambert and his party, but was at laſt 


obtain'd by the king, the Scots, as'they fell on, 
crying out, Ob you Rogues] We will be with you 
before your Cromwell comes. The king reſolv'd to 


continue his march with the ſame expedition as he 


had us'd hitherto, till they ſhould come to fuch a 
poſt where they might ſecurely reſt themſelves ; 
which the poor ſoldiers very much deſir'd, being 
extremely fatigu'd with the length of their march, 
and the heat of the ſeaſon. His majeſty hoping 
the intereſt that major-general Maſſey had in Gl 
ceſterſbire, would draw a great many in to him 
from thoſe parts, reſolved to direct his march that 
| way, 
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way. At laſt looking upon Worceſter as a proper 
e, he determined to ſettle there with his army; 
and accordingly, on the 2 3d day of Auguſt, he en- 
ter d that city with very little oppoſition; where 
he reſolv*d to abide, and expect the coming of his 
enemy; and that he might not be wanting in any 
thing, that might tend to the preſervation of him- 
ſelf and forces, he order'd works to be raiſed for 
better ſecurity. Then he ſent a ſummons to co- 
lonel Mackworth governour of Shrewſbury, in- 
viting him to yield up that garriſon to him; to 
which the governour return'd a preremptory de- 
nial. He alſo ſent letters to Sir Thomas Middleton, 
to raiſe forces for him in Monigomeryſbire; but 
Sir Thomas detain'd the meſſenger priſoner, and 
ſent up the letter to the parliament, A day or two 
after the King had taken up his quarters at Mor- 
ceſter, tic Ceiv'd the melancholy news of the de- 
feat of the ear] of Derby, This brave man was the 
only perſon, who made any conſiderable attempt 
to ſupport the king. He got together a body of 
fifteen hundred horſe ; but before he could join 
the king's army, colonel Lilbourn ſet upon him 
near Wiggan, and entirely routed him. The earl 
himſelf being wounded, retreated into Cheſhire, with 
about eighty horſe, and from thence to the king 
at Worceſter. | IN 
Ix the mean time, general Cromwell having re- 
freſn'd his ſoldiers near Newcaſtle, immediately 
march'd away by Rippon, Ferry-briggs, Doncaſter, 
Mansfield and Coventry; and at Keinton join'd 
witn the reſt of the parliament's forces, under 
heutenant-general Fleetwood, major-general Deſ- 
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borough, the lord Grey of Groby, major-general + 


Lambert, and major-general Harriſon ; making 


in all about thirty thouſand men. The common- 


wealth had indeed by their new levies increaſed 


their forces to a prodigious number z and England 


never before produced ſo many ſoldiers in ſo ſhort 
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6561. a time: For the ſtanding army, with thoſe other 
A forces newly rais'd by act of parliament, upon this 


occaſion, are ſaid to have amounted to above ſixty 


thouſand men. 
Tax lord-general being come up, and having 


obſery'd the poſture of the enemy's army, began 
with an attempt upon Upton-bridge, ſeven miles 


from Morceſter, deligning there, if poſſible, to paſs 


over his army. Lambert was appointed to manage 
this affair, who immediately detatch'd a ſmall 
party of horſe and dragoons, to ſee how feaſible 
the enterprize might be. This party coming to 
the bridge, found it broken down, all but one 
plank. Over this theſe daring fellows paſs'd, 


| on finding the Scots took the alarm, preſently 


betook — to a church for ſecurity. Here- 
upon Maſſey, who lay at Upton with about ſixty 
dragoons, and two hundred horſe, gave a cami- 
ſado on the church; but major-general Lambert, 
having in the mean time paſs'd over a new ſupply 


of horſe, fell furiouſly upon the enemy's party, 


and over-powering them, forc'd them to a retreat; 
which Maſſey ſupported with ſo much bravery, 
that ſometimes facing, then fighting, and ſo fall- 
ing off, himſelf brought up the rear, and never 
quitted his ſtation, till he arriv'd with his men at 
Worceſter. In this encounter his horſe was kill'd 
under him, and he receiv'd a ſhot in his arm. 


| I The bridge being thus gain'd, all poſſible induſtry 


was uſed to make it up; ſo that lieutenant-general 
ckly paſs'd over; which ſtill 
marching forward, — bid a bridge over the 
Teame, which falls i into the Severn, about a mile 
beneath Worceſter: And the general, in the mean 
time, cauſed a bridge of boats to be laid over the 
Severn on his ſide; and this for the better con- 
junction of the army, and that the enemy might 
be the more ſtraiten'd, T 
HE 
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Tas Scots drawing out to oppoſe the lieutenant» 


vert their deſign, or to oblige them to fight on 
great diſadvantage : To which end, himſelf in 
perſon led over the river two regiments of foot, 
colonel Hackers horſe, and his own life- guard, on 
that fide of Worceſter, which he deſign'd to attack, 
Whilſt this was doing, lieutenant-general Fleet. 
wood, aſſiſted by colonel Goff*s and major- general 
Dean's regiments of foot, maintain'd a brave fight 
from hedge to hedge, which the Scots had lin'd 


4 


thick with muſqueteers, judging that to be the 


ſafeſt way. And indeed they. ſtoutly maintain'd; 
their ground, till colonel Blake's, Gibbox's and 
Marſis regiments came in and. join'd with the 
others againſt themz upon which they retreated: 
to Powick-bridge, where they were again engagd 
by colonel Hains, Cobbet and Matthews ; and per- 
ceiving they were not able to prevail, they thought 
fit at laſt to ſecure themſelves by flying into 

Worceſter. = | 
PRESENTLY after, the king calling a council 
of war, it was reſolved to engage Cromwell him- 
ſelf, Accordingly, they on a ſudden fally?d out 
againſt him with ſo much fury, that his invincible 
life-guard could not ſuſtain the ſhock, but was 
forced to retire in ſome diſorder ; and his cannon 
likewiſe were ſor ſome time in the power of the 
king's party: But multitudes of freſh forces com- 
Ing in, at laſt turn'd the ſcale on Cromevell's ſide, 
The battle continued for three or four hours with 
great fierceneſs and various ſucceſs, till the Scots be- 
ing overpower' d by Cromwe!Ps ſuperior force, were 
totally routed, flying away in great confuſion to ſe- 
cure themſelves. The horſe made as faſt as they could 
back again towards the north ; but the foot ran into 
the city, being cloſely purſu'd by ſome of the con- 
querors, who furiouſly flew thro' all the ſtreets, doing 
ſuch terrible execution, that there was nothing to 
be 
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be ſeen for ſome time but blood and ſlaughter 
As ſoon as the lord-general had forced his way 


through Sudbury-gate, whilſt this were kil. 


ling and laying all they met with, he with ſome 


regiments ran up to the Fort- royal, commanded by 
colonel Drummond ; and being juſt about to ſtorm, 
he firſt ventur'd his perſon thro' whole ſhowers of 


ot to offer the Scots quarter, if they would pre- 


ſently ſubmit, and deliver up the fort; which 
they refuſing, he ſoon reduced it by force, and 
without mercy put them all to the ſword, to the 
number of fifteen hundred men. In the mean 
time very conſiderable parties were ſent after the 
flying enemy, and the country every where roſe 
upon them. The lain in this battle were reck. 
oned about four thouſand, and the priſoners taken 
in the fight and in the purſuit amounted to about 
ten thouſand ;_ ſo that near all were loſt, The 
chief of the priſoners were duke Hamilton (bro- 
ther of the late duke) who died ſoon after of his 
wounds; the earl of Derby, who not long after 
was ſentenc'd to death, and loſt his head at Bolton ; 
the earls of Lauderdale, Carnwarth, Rothes, and 
Kelley; the lord Sinclare, Sir Fohn Packington, Sir 
Charles Cunningham, Sir Ralph Clare, major-ge- 
neral Montgomery, major-general Piſcoty, Mr. Ri- 
chard Fanſhaw ſecretary to the king, the general 
of the ordnance, the adjutant-general of the foot ; 
beſides ſeveral colonels, and other inferior officers, 
There were alſo taken all their artillery and bag- 
gage, a hundred and fifty-eight colours, the king's 


- ſtandard, his coach and horſes, and ſeveral other 


landed ſafely at Diepe in France. 


things of great value. The king eſcaped, and 
having wandered for ſome time in diſguiſe about 
England, he at laſt found means to embark, and 
This great vi- 
ory, which was juſtly look*d upon as the deciſion 
of the grand cauſe between the king and the com- 
monwealth, was obtain'd by general Cromwell = | 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 1 
the third of September, the ſame day twelve- month, 1651. 
that the Scots had ſuch a defeat given them by his www 
forces at Dunbar, as loſt them their kingdom. 
CromwelPs word was the ſame as at Dunbar, The' 
Lird of hoſts. The next day the lord- general ſent 
a letter to the parliament 3 which was as follows: 

« I AM not able yet to give you an exact ac- His letter 
« count of the great things the Lord hath done for to the par- 
« this commonwealth, and for his people ; and yet = EF 
« Tam unwilling to be ſilent, but according to my 8 
« duty I ſhall repreſent it to you, as it comes to 
« hand, This battle was fought with various ſuc- 

« ceſs for ſome hours, bur {till hopeful on your 
part, and in the end became an abſolute victory, 
« and ſo full an one, as proved a total defeat and 
ruin of the enemy's army, and poſſeſſion of the 
„town; our men entring at the enemy's heels, 
and fighting with them in the ſtreets with very 
great courage, took all their baggage and artil- 
«* lery. What the ſlain are, I can give you no ac- 
count, becauſe we have not taken an exact view; 
** but they are very many, and muſt needs be ſo, - 
* becauſe the diſpute was long, and very near at 
* hand, and often at puſh of pike, and from one 
defence to another. There are about ſix or ſe- 
ven thouſand priſoners taken here, and many 
* officers and noblemen of quality; duke Hamil- 
** ton, the earl of Rothes, and divers other noble- 
men; I hear, the earl of Lauderdale, many offi- 
* cers of great quality, and ſome that will be fit 
objects of your juſtice. We have ſent very con- 
ſiderable parties after the flying enemy: I hear 
they have taken conſiderable numbers of priſo- 
ners, and are very cloſe in the purſuit. Indeed, 
© Thear the country riſeth upon them every- where; 
© and believe the forces that lay thro? providence 
p at Bewdley, and in Shropſhire and Staffordſhire, 
| and thoſe with colonel Lilburne, were in a con- 
dition, as if this had been foreſeen, to intercept 
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„ 'what ſhould return. A more particular account 
than this will be prepared for you, as we are able, 
heard they had not many more than a thouſand 
* horſe in their body that fled, and I believe we 
have near four thouſand forces following and in- 
** terpoling between them and home. Their army 
*© was about ſixteen thouſand ſtrong, and fought 
* ours on Worceſter-ſide Severn, almoſt with their 
* whole, whilſt we had engaged half our army on 
the other fide, but with parties of theirs. Indeed 
© it was a ſtiff buſineſs; yet I do not think we 
* have loſt two hundred men. Your new-raigd 
forces did perform ſingular good ſervice, for 
which they deſerve a very high eſtimation and 
c acknowledgment, as alſo for their willingres 
5 thereunto, foraſmuch as the ſame hath added fo 
* much to the reputation of your affairs. They 
are all diſpatch*'d home again; which, I hope, 
vill be much for the eaſe and ſatisfaction of the 
© country, which is a great fruit of the ſucceſſes,” 
TE dimenſions of this mercy are above my 
thoughts; it is, for ought I know, a crownip 
« mercy ; ſurely, if it be not, ſuch a one we ſhall 
have, if this provoke thoſe that are concern'd in 
eit to thankfulneſs, and the parliament to do the 
& vill of him, who hath done his will for it, and 
for the nation; whoſe good pleaſure is, to eſta- 
© bliſh the nation, and the change of the govern- 
e ment, by making the people ſo willing to the 
defence thereof, and ſo ſignally to bleſs the en- 
ce deavours of your ſervants in this late great work. 
I am bold, humbly to beg, that all thoughts may 
4 tend to the promoting of his honour, who hath 
<« wrought ſo great ſalvation, and that the fatnel 
e of theſe continued mercies may not occafionprice 
and wantonneſs, as formerly the like hath dont 
eto a choſen people. But that the fear of te 
Lord, even for his mercies, may keep an auth0- 
rity, and a people ſo proſpered, and bleſſed, and 
| „ witne 
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« pitgeſſed to, humble and faithful; that juſtice 1651. 


« and righteouſneſs, mercy and truth may flow WNN 


« from you, as a thankful return to our glorious 
« God: This ſþall be the prayer of, Sir, your moſt 
T humble and obedient ſervant, O. Cromwell.” 
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| Cn Ax. V. 
From the battle of Worceſter, to the forcible 
diſſolution of the Long Parliament. 


ENERAL Cromwell having given this dead- 

ly blow to the Scots, and to all the king's 
rty, ſtaid no longer at Worceſter, than to ſee the 
walls of it levell'd with the ground, and the dikes 
fill'd with earth, thereby to curb the diſaffection 
of the inhabitants, and to prevent their attempting 
to ſecure any enemy for the future. This done, 
he march'd up in a triumphant manner to London, 
driving four or five thouſand priſoners like ſheep 
before him. Beyond Aylesbury, he was met by four 
commiſſioners from the parliament, whom they 
ent to pay him all the marks of honour and eſteem. 
When he came to Acton, he was ſolemnly met by 
the ſpeaker, and the reſt of the members and coun- 
cll of ſtate 3 and ſoon after by the lord-mayor, al- 
dermen and ſheriffs, and many perſons of quality, 
with the militia and multitudes of people; who 
welcom'd him with loud ſhouts and acclamations, 
and ſeveral vollies of great and ſmall ſhot. Vhito- 
lock ſays, he carry'd himſelf with great affability, 
and ſeeming humility ; and in all his diſcourſes 
about the buſineſs of Worceſter, would ſeldom men- 
tion any thing of himſelf, but of the gallantry of 
the officers and ſoldiers, and gave all the glory of 
the action unto God. After ſome ſmall repoſe, 
on the 16th of September, he took his place in par- 
lament, where the ſpeaker made a ſpeech to him, 
congratulating his return after ſo many worthy at- 
T2 chieyements, 
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1651. chievements, and giving him the thanks of the 
Www houſe for his great and faithful ſervices to the com- 
| monwealth, On the ſame day, he with his chief 


officers, was feaſted in the city, with all poſſible 


ſtate and pomp : And ſoon after two acts were 
drawn up, that were much to his honour ; one for 
a ſolemn thankſgiving-day, and the other for a 
yearly obſervation of the third day of September, 
in all the three kingdoms, with a narrative of the 
unds thereof, The parliament likewiſe ſettled 
— thouſand pounds a year upon him, out of the 
eſtates of the duke of Buckingham, and the mar- 
quis of Worceſter, beſides two thouſand five hundred 
pounds per annum, formerly granted. 
The iſles Soon after the battle of Worceſter, the iſle of 
of Man, Man, bravely defended by the heroick counteſs of 
8277 Derby, and the iſle of Ferſey, that had been long 


Guernſey, s. 
and Scilly maintain'd by Sir George Carteret, were both re- 


reduc'd. duc'd to the parliament's obedience. They had 


long ſince been maſters of Guernſey, except the 
chief fort, call'd- Cornet. caſtle, which had been a 
great while defended by Roger Burges the gover- 
nour, but was about the latter end of October ſur- 
render'd by him upon very good articles. And 
the Scilly iſles, which had been the chief harbour 
for the king's men of war, were ſome time before 

reduc'd by a part of the parliament's fleet. 
_ le MajoR-GENERAL Monk, whom the lord-gene- 
— ral had left in Scotland, to perfect the reduction of 
of Scot. that kingdom, proceeded in his work with very 
land. good ſucceſs. Before the fight at Worceſter, he 
took Sterling, the chief ſtrength of the Scots ; 3s 
_ alſo Dundee, with as terrible an execution as Crom. 
well had before us'd at Tyedagb; and ſurpriz d 
a convention of the Scotch nobility, among whom 
was old general Leſley, and ſent them priſoners to 
London. The example that was made of Dundee, 
occaſion'd ſuch a terror, that St. Andrew's, Aber- 


deen, Dunbarton, and Dunnoter caſtles, with other, 


towns, 
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towns, caſtles, and ſtrong holds, either voluntaril 4 651. 
declar d for the conquerors, or ſurrender'd upon WWW 
ſummons. Notwithſtanding this, the Scots made 


one attempt more under Middleton, Huntley, Glen- 


carne, and others in the Highlands : But they were 
ſoon ſuppreſs'd and diſpers d by colonel Morgan: 
So that the Eugliſb extended their conqueſts thro? 
all parts of the kingdom, even as far as the iſles of 
Orkney and Shetland, which now ſubmitted to them. 

An here I ſhall diſmiſs the affairs of Scotland, The ſtate 
for the preſent, with the remarks that biſhop Bur- rider 
at makes on the ſtate of that kingdom, after this — 
abſolute reduction of it under the power of the 
Engliſh. *©* After this, ſays he, the country was 
« kept in great order: Some caſtles in the 
“Highlands had garriſons put into them, that 


« were fo careful in their diſcipline, and ſo exact 


to their rules, that in no time the Highlands were 
«* kept in better order, than during the uſurpation. 
There was a conſiderable force of about ſeven or 
eight thouſand men kept in Scotland : Theſe were 
paid exactly, and ſtrictly diſciplin d. The pay 
Hof the army brought ſo much money into the 
* kingdom, that it continued all that while in a 
very flouriſhing ſtate. Cromvell built three ci- 
* tadels, at Leith, Air, and Inverneſs, beſides ma- 
* ny little forts. There was good juſtice done, and 
vice was ſuppreſs'd and puniſh'd ; ſo that we al- 
** ways reckon thoſe eight years of uſurpation, a 
time of great peace and proſperity. There was 
* alſo a ſort of union of the three kingdoms in 
one parliament, where Scotland had its repreſen- 
* tatives, The marquis of Argyle went up one of 
* our commiſſioners.” 

Soon after the victory at Worceſter, general General 
Cromwell deſir'd a meeting with ſeveral members 2 
of parliament, and ſome of the principal officers * 
of the army, at the ſpeaker's houſe ; where, as to conſider 
Ioitelock, who was one of the number, acquaints of a ſetile- 

P 3 us, ment. 
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165. us, he propos d to them, That now the old king 
being dead, and his ſon defeated, he held it ne- 
5 ceflary to come to a ſettlement of the nation; 
« 1m order to which he had requeſted this meet- 
4 ing, that they together might conſider and ad- 
** viſe, what was fit to be done, and to be pre- 
<< ſented to the parliament.“ 

Wär paſs'd hereupon in this conference, ] 
ſhall ſet down as I find it in Whitelock. Lenthall 
the ſpeaker began thus : ©* My lord, this com- 
* pany were very ready to attend your excellency ; 
5 and the buſineſs you are pleas'd to propound to 
us, is very neceſſary to be conſider'd. God hath 
given marvellous ſucceſs to our forces under 
„ your command, and if we do not improve theſe 
* mercies to ſome ſettlement, ſuch as may be to 
God's honour, and the good of this common- 
* wealth, we ſhall be very much blame-worthy.“ 

HarR1son. *© I think that which my lord- 
<< general hath propounded, is to adviſe as to a 
<< ſettlement both of our civil and ſpiritual liber- 
< ties, and ſo that the mercies which the Lord 
<© hath given in to us, may not be caſt away; 
how this may be done is the great queſtion.” 

WH1TELOCK. * It is a great queſtion indeed, 
and not ſuddenly to be reſolv'd; yet it were pity 
that a meeting of ſo many able, worthy perſons 
«© as I fee here ſhould be fruitleſs. I ſhould hum- 
-$* bly offer in the firſt place, whether it be not re 
4 quiſite to be underſtood, in what way this ſet- 
4 tlement is deſir'd, whether of an abſolute repub- 
lick, or with any mixture of monarchy.” 

GENERAL Cromwell, ** My lord commiſſioner 

* Y/hitelock hath put us upon the right point; and 
indeed it is my meaning, that we ould con- 
ſider, whether a Republick, or a mix'd monar- 
* chical government will be beſt to be ſettled; 
© and if any thing monarchical, then in whom 
that power ſhall be placed.“ 4 
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Sis Tho, Widdrington. I think a mix'd mo- 1651. 
« narchical government will be moſt ſuitable to 


« the laws and people of this nation; and if any 
« thing monarchical, I ſuppoſe we ſhall hold it 
« moſt juſt to place that power in one of the ſons 


« of the late king,” 
FLEET WOOD. I think that the queſtion, 


« Whether an abſolute republick, or a mix'4 


6c monarchy, be beſt to be ſettled in this nation, 
&« will not be very eaſy to be determin'd.“ 

Lok D-CHIEF-JUSTICE St. Jobn. It will be 
« found that the government of this nation, with- 
e out ſomething of monarchical power, will be 


« yery difficult to be ſettled, as not to ſhake the 


« foundation of our laws, and the liberties of the 


people.“ | 

Cape, It will breed a ſtrange confu- 
« ſion to ſettle a government of this nation, with- 
out ſomething of monarchy.” a 

DzsBOROUGH. I beſeech you, my lord, Wh 
% may not this, as well as other nations, be go- 
« yern'd in the way of a republick ?“ 

WHriTELOCK. The laws of England are fo 
* interwoven with the power and practice of mo- 
* narchy, that to ſettle a government without 
* ſomething of monarchy in it, would make fo 
* great an alteration in the proceedings of our 
* law, that you have ſcarce time to' rectify, nor 
* can we well foreſee the inconveniencies which 
* will ariſe thereby.” 

WHALLEY,. I do not well underſtand mat- 
* ters of law; but it ſeems to me the beſt way, 
not to have any thing of monarchical power in 
* the ſettlement of our government: And if we 
** ſhould reſolve upon any, whom have we to 
pitch upon? The king's eldeſt ſon hath been in 
arms againſt us, and his ſecond ſon likewiſe is 


* our enemy.” 
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1651, S1R Thomas Widdringion. But the late kings 
8 © third fon, the duke of Glouceſter, is ſtill among 
* us, and too young to have been in arms againſt 
e us, or infected with the principles of our ene. 
mies.“ : 
WHITELOCK. ** There may be a day given for 
de the king's eldeſt ſon, or for the duke of 71, 
< his brother, to come in to the parliament ; and 
upon ſuch terms as ſhall be thought fit, and 
0 agreeable both to our civil and ſpiritual liber- 
«© ties, a ſettlement may be made with them.” 
GENERAL Cromwell. ** That will be a buſinef 
of more than ordinary difficulty; but really, [ 
think, if it may be done with ſafety, and pre- 
ſervation of our rights, both as Engh/bmen, and 
* ©© as chriſtians, that a ſettlement with ſomething of 
„ monarchical power in it would be very effectual. 
Muc more diſcourſe there was by ſeveral gen- 
tlemen then preſent. The ſoldiers were generally 
for a pure republick, the lawyers for a mix d 
monarchy, and many for the duke of Glouceſter to 
be made king; but general Cromwell ſtill put off 
that debate to ſome other point; and many think, 
that having now begun to entertain thoughts of 
ſetting up himſelf, his deſign in this conference, 
was only to diſcover the inclinations of theſe per- 
ſons, that he might make a proper uſe thereof in 
proſecuting the ends of his on ambition, which 
was much heighten'd by the finiſhing ſtroke that 
was given to his ſucceſſes, in the late glorious 
victory at Worceſter. 
1632. THe commiſſion of general Cromwell to be lord- 
His com- lieutenant of Ireland being expir'd, the parliament 


— of did not think fit to renew that title and office, 
ieutenant 


of Ireland looking upon them to be more ſuitable to monarchy, 


expiring, than to a free commonwealth; but they pals'd 3 
he is made vote, That the act of parliament conſtituting 2 


1 = of «© ver Cromwell, Eſqʒ captain-general and comman- 
there. der in chief of the armies and forces rais d by 


their 
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« their authority within Exgland, ſhould extend to 
« the forces in Ireland, as if Ireland had been par- 


« ticularly named : And that the lord-general be 


« requir*d to appoint ſuch a perſon as he ſhall think 
« fit, to command the forces in Ireland, and to 
« commiſſion him accordingly.” And ſo lieute- 
nant-general Fleetwood had the command in chief 
of the forces in Ireland given him, to hold under 
the lord - general Cromwell ; and under his conduct, 
that kingdom was in a little time brought into 
perfect ſubjection. . 
Wr1LlsT the commonwealth of England was 
thus every where victorious at home, a rupture 
happened between them and the elder republick the 
ſtates of Holland; which occaſion*d ſuch terrible 
ſa-fights, that no preceding age ſince the creation 
had ever produced the like. - Some time in the laſt 
, the parliament ſent over the chief juſtice 
St. Jobn and Mr. Strickland, to treat of a coalition 
with the Dutch ; but they apprehending that this 
conjunction might rob them of their trade, and be 
little leſs than making them a province to England, 
not only refuſed to conſent to it, but rudely treat- 
ed St, Fobn; which was ſo much reſented by his 
haughty ſpirit, that he made the report of this em- 
baſſy little to the adyantage of the Dutch. Upon 


this the parliament paſs'd the a? of navigation, 


which prohibited foreign ſhips from bringing 
* any merchandizes into England, except ſuch as 
* ſhould be of the growth and manufacture of that 
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A rupture 
between 
England 
and Hol- 
land. 


* country, to which the ſaid ſhips belong'd.” By 


virtue of which law the Engliſh took occaſion to 
ſearch the Dutch veſſels, and often to make prize 
of them, The ſtates hereupon ſent over four am- 
baſſadors for the reſtoring and preſerving a good 
underſtanding between the two republicks; but the 
parliament demanded the arrears for the Dutch fiſh- 
ing upon the coaſts of England and Scotland, the 
giving up to juſtice thoſe of the Duich who * 
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that were aſſiſting in the maſſacre of the Engl x 
Amboyna; and a free trade up the Scheld, The 
Dutch ſeeing how little they were to expe& from 


the Engliſh by a treaty, began to prepare for a war; 


Several 
fea-fights 
between 
them. 


nor were the others behind-hand with them, 
Taz firſt act of hoſtility was in December laſt 
year, when an Znghſb man of war meeting with 
fome Dutch fiſhermen on the Britiſb coaſt, de- 
manded the zenth herring, in acknowledgment of 
the ſovereignty of the ſeas, which the parliament 
was determined to maintain in another manner than 


had hitherto been done. The Dutch not comply- 


ing, they fell from words to blows; and the Dutch. 
man ſhooting firſt at the Engliſh, the Engliſh man 
of war ſunk one of the Dutch ſhips, which periſh- 
ed with all her crew. vo 

THrrs was but a ſkirmiſh ; but the firſt great ſea- 
fight between theſe potent republicks, was in May 
this year; when admiral Van Trump, according to 
the inſtructions he had received, refuſing to ſtrike 
fail to the Engliſh, Blake the Engliſb admiral gave 
orders to fire at Trump's flag; which being done 
thrice, Trump, inſtead of ſtriking it, poured a broad- 
fide upon Blake. Hereupon both fleets engag'd 
from four in the afternoon till night; in which 
fight, the Dutch had one man of war taken, and 
another ſunk, one hundred and fifty men kilbd, 
and their whole fleet much damag'd; whereas the 
Engliſh had not one ſhip loſt or diſabled, and but 
few of their men flain. The ſecond ſea-fight was 
on the 20th of Auguſt; when Sir Georgh Ayſcongb, 
who was left by Blake to command in the Downs, 
with thirty- eight men of war, ſet upon the Dutch 
fleet of fifty, and fifteen merchant men. This fight 
having continued three days, the Dutch loſt two 
ſhips, one ſunk, and the other burnt, but the Eng- 
liſ none. On the 28th of October, admiral Blake, 
with vice-admiral Penn, and rear admiral Bourn, 


again engagid the Dutch fleet near the a 
and, 


we ow” CD os 


lock, ſaluted him with more than ordinary courteſy, 
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land, boarded and took their rear-admiral, ſunk 1652, 
two more of them, and one was blown up. The Www 
reſt of the Ditch fleet being very much ſhatter d 
and ford to fly, was purſued twelve leagues by the 
Engliſh, who loſt not one ſhip in this fight, tho? 
many of them were damag'd in their rigging. 
Another furious fight happen'd on the 29th of No- 
vember, which continued from ten in the morning 
till fix at night; when the Duich fleet double in 
number to the Engliſh, .got the better of them, tak- 
ing the Garland frigat, burning the Bonadventure, 
and ſinking three more. One of the Dutch flag- 
ſhips was blown up, and all the men Joſt but two; 
and Van Trump's and De Rnyter's ſhips were much 
damag' d. 
Bur to return home: About this time, the lord- A remark- 


general Cromwell meeting with commiſſioner Mhbite- able con- 
rence 


; J between 
and deſired to have ſome private diſcourſe with general 


him. M biteloct waited on him accordingly, and Cromwell 
after ſome previous diſcourſe, the lord-general pro- _— _ 
ceeded thus: Your lordſhip hath obſerved moſt * 
truly the inclinations of the officers of the army 

to particular factions, and to murmurings, that 
they are not rewarded according to their deſerts ; 
that others who have ventured leaſt, have gain- 

* ed moſt, and they have neither profit nor pre- 

* ferment, nor place in government, which others 

* hold, who have undergone no hardſhips nor ha- 

* zards for the commonwealth ; and herein they 
*.have too much of truth; yet their inſolence is 
very great, and their influence upon the private 
ſoldiers works them to the like diſcontents and 
murmurings. Then as for the members of par- 
liaament, the army begins to have a ſtrange diſ- 
taſte againſt them, and I wiſh there were not 
too much cauſe of it; and really their pride, 
and ambition, and ſelf-ſceking, ingroſſing all 


** Places of honour and profit to themſelves and 


their 
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- 2651, © their friends, and their daily breaking forth into 
ane and violent parties and factions; their de. 
e Jays of buſineſs, and deſign to perpetuate them. 
« ſelves and to continue their power in their own 
* hands; their meddling in private. matters be. 
<< tween party and party, contrary to the inſtitu- 
tion ot parliaments, and their injuſtice and par- 
s tiality in thoſe matters, and the ſcandalous lives 
* of ſome of the chief of them; theſe things, my 
<< lord, do give too much ground for people to o- 
«« pen their mouths againſt them, and to diſlike 
* them. Nor can they be kept within the bounds 
of juſtice, and law or reaſon, they themſelves 
<< being the ſupreme power of the nation, liable to 
no account to any, nor to be controuled or re- 
« gulated by any other power, there being none 
«© ſuperior, or co-ordinate with them. So that un- 
s leſs there be ſome authority and power ſo full 
* and ſo high, as to reſtrain and keep things in 
*© better order, and that may be a check to theſe 
* exorbitances, it will be impoſſible in human rea. 
<< ſon to prevent our ruin.“ 
WHITELOCK anſwered: I confeſs the dan- 
ger we are in by theſe extravagancies and inor- 
* dinate powers, is more than I doubt is generally 
«© apprehended ; yet as to that part of it which con- 
* cerns the ſoldiery, your excellency's power and 
* commiſſion is ſufficient already to reſtrain and 
& keep them in their due obedience : And, bleſſed 
© be God, you have done it hitherto, and I doubt 
not but by your wiſdom you will be able ſtill to 
do it. As to the members of parliament, I con- 
s fels the greateſt difficulty lies there, your com- 
*© miſſion being from them, and they being acknow- 
* ledged the ſupreme power of the nation, ſubject 
© to no controuls, nor allowing any appeal from 
* them. Yet, I am ſure, your excellency will not 
*© look upon them as generally deprav'd; too 
many of them are much to blame in 1 
« yo, 
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« you have mentioned, and many unfit things have 1652. | 
« paſs'd among them; but I hope well of the ma. 


« jor part of them, when great matters come to a 
« deciſion.” 0 | * 

Tux lord- general reply*d, <* There is little hopes 
« of a good ſettlement to be made by them, really 


« there is not; but a great deabof fear, that they 


vill deſtroy again what the Lord hath done gra- 
« ciouſly for them and us: We all forget God, 
« and God will forget us, and give us up to con- 
« fuſion, and theſe men will help it on, if they be 
« ſuffered to proceed in their ways: Some courſe 
% muſt be thought on to curb and reſtrain them, 
or we ſhall be ruined by them.” Upon this 
IVhitelock ſaid, ** We ourſelves have acknowledged 


them the ſupreme power, and taken our com- 


e miſſions and authority in the higheſt concern- 
« ments from them; and how to reſtrain and curb 
them after this, it will be hard to find out a way 
“for it.“ 

Tux general then put this hort queſtion to Vite- 
lock, What if a man ſhould take upon him to be king ? 
Whitelock ſaid; He thought that remedy would be 
worſe than the diſeaſe : And the general aſking him, 
Why he thought fo, he proceeded, ** As to your 
* own perſon, the title of king would be of no ad- 
vantage, becauſe you have the full kingly power 
in you already, concerning the militia, as you 
* are general: As to the nomination of civil offi- 
* cers, thoſe whom you think fitteſt are ſeldom 
* refugd; and altho? you have no negative vote 
* 1n the paſſing of laws, yet what you diſlike will 
** not eaſily be carried; and the taxes are already 
* ſettled, and in your power to diſpoſe the money 
* raiſed, And as to foreign affairs, tho? the cere- 
monial application be made to the parliament, 
yet the expectation of good or bad ſucceſs in it, 
s from your excellency; and particular ſollici- 
> tations of foreign miniſters are made to you 

only. 
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21652, © only. So that I apprehend indeed leſs envy and 
anger, and pomp, but not leſs power and real 
opportunities of doing good in your being ge. 
* arp eng would be if you had aſſumed the title 

60 of — — | 1 
Tux lord - general proceeded to argue, That whe- 
ever was attuallyi king by election, the as done by 
him were as lawful and juſtifiable, as if dme ly 
| king, who had the crown by inheritance ; and that by 
an act of parliament in king Henry the ſeventh's reien, 
it was ſafer for the people io act under a king, let bis ti- 
tle be what it will, than under any other power. M bite. 
lock agreed to the legality, but much doubted the 
expediency” of it; and being aſked, I bat danger 
he apprebended in taking this title, he anſwer'd, 
The danger I think would be this: One of the 
* main points of controverſy hetwixt us and our 
% adverſaries, is, Whether the gouerument of this 
nation ſhall be eſtabliſhed in monarchy, or in a fret 
«* ſtate or commonwealth £ And moſt of our friends 
1 & have engaged with us, upon the hopes of having 
+ the government ſettled in a free ſtate, and to effect 
14 that, have undergone all their hazards and dif- 
0 ficulties; they being perſuaded (tho' I think 
much miſtaken) that under the government of 2 
* commonwealth, they ſhall enjoy more liberty 
and right, both as to their ſpiritual and civil 
* concernments, than they ſhall under monarchy, 
<< the preſſures and diſlike whereof are fo freſh in 
wil | their memories and ſufferings. Now if your ex- 
1's þ << cellency ſhall take upon you the title of king, 
| ce this ſtate of your cauſe will be thereby wholly de- 
<< termined, and monarchy eſtabliſn'd in your per- 
* ſon; and the queſtion will be no more, whether 
<< our government ſhall be by a monarch or by a 
< free ſtate, but, whether Cromzvell or Stuart ſhall 
| | be our king and monarch. And that queſtion, 
Ul. verein before ſo great parties of the nation were 
14 s engagd, and which was univerſal, will by this 
. . | | « means 


1 
\ 


— —— — —"—_ 
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« means become in effect a private controverſy 


« only; before it was national, what kind of go- WWW 


« yernment we ſhould have; now it will become 
« particular, who ſhall be our governor, whether 
« of the family of the Stuarts, or of the family of 
« the Cromwells, Thus the ſtate of our contro- 
« yerſy being totally changed, all thoſe who were 
« for a commonwealth (and they are a very great 
« and conſiderable party) having their hopes there- 
« in fruſtrated, will deſert you, your hands will 
« be weakened, your intereſt ſtreightened, and 
your cauſe in apparent danger to be ruin'd.” 


Tux general here acknowledg'd that Whitelock 


ſpoke reaſon, and aſk*'d him, M hat other thing be 
could propound, that might obviate the preſent dangers 
and difficulties, wherein they were all involy'd. White- 


lotk confeſs*d, it would be the greateſt difficulty to 


find out ſuch an expedient, but ſaid he had had 
ſome things in his private thoughts upon this mat- 


ter, which he fear'd were not fit, or ſafe for him 


to communicate: But upon the general's preſſing 
him to diſcloſe them, and promiſing there ſhould 
no prejudice come to him by any private diſcourſe 
betwixt them, and aſſuring him, he ſhould never 
betray his friend, and that he ſhould take kindly 
whatever he ſhould offer; Vbitelock began thus: 
** Give me leave then firſt to conſider your excel - 
* lency's condition, You are invironed with ſe- 
** cret enemies: Upon your ſubduing of the pub- 
* lick enemy, the officers of your army account 
** themſelves all victors, and to have had an equal 
** ſhare in the conqueſt with you. The ſucceſs 
'* which God hath given us, hath not a little ela- 
ted their minds, and many of them are buſy, 
and of turbulent ſpirits, and are not without 
their deſigns how they may diſmount your ex- 
** Cellency, and ſome of themſelves get up into the 


** ſaddle; how they may bring you down, and ſet 


** up themſelves; They want not counſel and en- 
5 couragement 
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1652, © couragement herein, it may be, from ſome mem. 
bers of the parliament, who may be jealous 
| | * of your power and greatneſs, left you ſhould 
| * grow too high for them, and in time over-maſter 
them, and they will plot to bring you down firſt, 
or to clip your wings.” | 
Tux general upon this thanked biteloct for ſo 
fully conſidering his condition: II is, faid he, ; 
teſtimony of your love to me and care of me, and you 
bave rightly conſidered it; and I may ſay without va- 
nity, that in my condition yours is involved and all our 
\ friends, and thoſe that plot my ruin will hardly bear 
your continuance in any condition worthy of you, Be. 
ſides this, the cauſe itſelf may poſſibly receive ſome diſ- | 
advantage, by the ſtrugglings and contentions among 
ourſelves. But what, Sir, are your thoughts for pre- 
vention of thoſe miſthiefs that hang over our heads? 
WHITELOCK then proceeded : © Pardon 
* me, Sir, in the next place a little to conſider the 
* condition of the king of Scots, This prince be- 
ing now by your valour, and the ſucceſs which 
God hath given to the parliament, and to the 
* army under your command, reduc'd to a very 
low condition, both he, and all about him, can- 
not but be very inclinable to hearken to any 
terms, whereby their loſt hopes may be reviv'd 
of his being reſtor'd to the crown, and they to 
their fortunes and native country. By a private 
© treaty with him you may ſecure yourſelf, and 
x < Four friends, and their fortunes; you may make 
5 A yourſelf and your poſterity as great and perma- 
— ** nent, to all human probability, as ever any ſub- 
14 £6 ject was, and provide for your friends: You may 
4 put ſuch limits to monarchical power, as will 
** ſecure our ſpiritual and civil liberties, and you 
may ſecure the cauſe in which we are all engaged; 
and this may be effectually done, by having the 4 
*; power of the militia continued in yourſelf, and 
N 1 whom you ſhall agree upon after you. I Po. 
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« pound therefore for your excellency to ſend to 1652, 
« the king of Scots, and to have a private treat. 


« with him for this purpoſe.” _ 

THE general hereupon told him, he thought he 
had much reaſon for what he propounded : But, 
faid he, it is a matter of ſo high importance and diffi- 
culty, that it deſerves more time of conſideration and de- 
bate, than is at preſent allow'd us: We hall there- 
fore take a farther time to diſcourſe of it. And with 
that he brake off, and went away with ſome diſ- 

leaſure in his countenance. His carriage alſo to- 
wards Whitelock was from that time alter*d, and 
his adviſing with him not fo frequent and intimate 
as formerly; and not long after, he found an occa- . 
ſion, by an honourable employment, to fend him 
out of the way, that he might be no hindrance to 
him in the deſigns he was then carrying on. For 
tis pretty manifeſt, that he had it now in his thoughts 

to ſet up himſelf, and bring the crown upon his 
own head: To which purpoſe Harry Nevill 
who was then one of the council of ſtate, us'd 
to tell it as a ſtory of his own knowledge, 


That Cromwell upon this great occaſion ſent for Harry M. 
* ſome of the chief city divines, as if he made it 9//s tory 
ea matter of conſcience to be determin'd by their 5 


* advice. Among theſe was the leading Mr, Ca- 
* lamy, who very boldly oppoſed the project of 
* CromwelPs ſingle government, and offer*d to 
prove it both Anlatoful and impracticable. Crom- 
* well anſwer'd readily upon the firſt head of un- 
* lawful, and appeal'd to the ſafety of the nation 
being the ſupreme law: But, ſays he, pray Mr. 
* Calamy, why impracticable? Calamy reply'd, 
* Ob, *tis againſt the voice of the nation, there will 
* be nine in ten againſt you. Very well, ſays 
Cromwell, But what if 1 ſhould diſarm the nine, 
and put the ſword in the lentb man's band, would 
nut that do the buſineſs ? 
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16532. GIN EAAI Cromwell and his officers, in order 


WAYS 
He and 


his officers 
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to bring about their deſigns, were now daily com- 
plaining of the grievances from the long parliament, 


complain and ſeem'd very zealous upon the common pre. 
of the long tences of right and juſtice, and publick liberty, 


parlia- 
men A 


He writes 


to the 


Cardinal 
de Retz. 


to put a period to their ſeſſion: Which if they 
* would not ſhortly do themſelves, the army and 
people muſt do it for them.” They particularly 
complain'd, ©* That the parliament order'd all 


things at will, and diſtributed all valuable em 


«<< ployments among themſelves ; that they were ſo 
% many kings, and for one ſovereign, the nation 


„ had many who car'd leſs for the laws than he 


they had deſtroyed ; that they embru'd the king- 


* dom in blood, upon pretence of puniſhing the 


*© adverſaries of the government, but in reality to 
4 gratify their own private revenge; that they 
had ſtudy'd to perpetuate themſelves in an em- 
% ployment which ought to be temporary, ſo that 


s all the good ſubjects of the commonwealth might 


* ſhare in it; that the parliament ought to be diſ- 
% ſolved, and a new repreſentative choſen by the 
«© univerſal conſent of the people, according to the 
«© ſcheme laid when monarchy was aboliſh'd to ſet 
* upacommonwealth.” And that no obſtacle might 
be in the way of the deſigned future government, 
means were found to ſet the young duke of Cu- 
ceſter at liberty, and ſend him out of the nation. 
*Twas about this time that Cromwell ſent a let: 
ter to the Cardinal de Retz in France; which the 
ſaid Cardinal thus relates in his Memoirs: T 
remarkable that the fame night, as I was going 
home (viz. after he had been to carry ſome mo- 
* ney he had borrow'd for king Charles, who was 
*© now at Paris) I met one Tinley, an Engliſhma!, 
hom I had formerly known at Rome, who told 
<< me that Vere, a great parliamentarian and a fa 
5 vyourite of Cromwell, was arriv'd at Paris, 
&* had orders to ſee me, I was a little perplex d 
2 | + wy however, 
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« however, I thought it would be improper to 1652, 
« refuſe him an interview. He gave me a letter .. 
« from Cromwell in the nature of credentials, im- 

« porting, that the ſentiments I had diſcover'd in 

« the defence of publick liberty, added to my re- 

« putation, had induc'd him to enter into the 

« ſtricteſt friendſhip with me. It was a moſt civil 

« complaiſant letter, and I an{wer'd it with a great 

« deal of reſpect; but in ſuch a manner as became 

« atrue Catholick and an honeſt Frenchman.” 

On the 18th of February, there happen'd ano- Another) 
ther dreadful fight, between the Exgliſb fleet com- ſea-fight 
manded by Blake, Dean, and Monk, and the Dutch eg, = 
under Van Trump. This fight laſted three days 7% and 
with wonderful bravery, and terrible ſlaughter on Dutch. 
both ſides, tho' the Exgliſb prevaiPd ; for the Dutch 
loſt eleven men of war, and thirty merchant-ſhips z 
above two thouſand of their men being kilPd, and 
fifteen hundred taken priſoners : But the Exgliſb 
loſt but one ſhip, the Southampton, which was ſunk z 
tho' their ſlain were not many leſs than thoſe of 
the enemy. | 

Tuis great loſs ſo ſenſibly affected the ſtates of The Duteb 
Holland and Weſt- Friezeland, that they diſpatch'd defre 
letters to the Exgliſb parliament, to endeavour af- FF 
ter ſome means for putting an end to this cruel war. 

This negociation had no effect, tho? it was parti- 
cularly promoted by general Cromwell himſelf, who 
was very deſirous to have a peace concluded. The 
ſtates had offer d to acknowledge the Engli/þ ſove- 
reignty of the Briti/h ſeas, and to pay three hundred 
thouſand pounds to the Engliſh commonwealth z but 
finding this was not likely to ſucceed, they apply'd 
themſelves (as we are told) more directly to general 
Cromwell, promiſing him vaſt ſums, if he would 

venture to depoſe and diſſolve the parliament. 8 
| However this was, the general and his officers 1653, 
fill continued their complaints againſt the parlia- 
ment; and petitions, addreſſes, and remonſtrances 
Q 2 were 
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' officers 


continue the moſt popular action they could perform.” 


1653. were daily preſented from the army, For the 
payment of their arrears, the putting an end to 
Tha _ < this parliament, and ſummoning a more equal 
ers ** repreſentative z which they told them would be 


their com- Some of the officers were indeed very much con- 
—— 3 cern*d at theſe proceedings, and openly proteſted 
parlia= Againſt them. Major Streater was ſo bold as to 


ment. declare, That the general intended to ſet up 


* himſelf, and that it was a betraying of their moſt 
„ glorious cauſe, for which ſo much blood had 
<< been ſpilt.“ But Harriſon, who was one of the 
leaders of that party, now known by the name of 
' Fifth-monarchy men, told him, He was afſur d, the 
general did not ſeek himſelf 11: it, but did it to make 
way for the rule of Jeſus, that he might have the ſcep- 
ter. To whom the major thus reply*d, That unleſ; 
Jeſus came very ſuddenly, he would come too late. 


The pro- Tye parhament being very ſenſible of theſe pro- 


—_—_ ceedings, a great debate aroſe thereupon in the 

houſe on houſe z where ſeveral of the members, out of ju- 

this occa- ſtice, reaſon, or a foreſeen neceſſity, appear'd to be 

non. for a diflolution, and a new repreſentative to be 

choſen; but in the end it was declar'd, that the 

diſſolution of the parliament was too high a matter 

for any private perſons to meddle with; and to 

give a timely check to any farther preſumption of 

that nature, a committee was appointed to pre- 

pare an act of parliament with all poſſible expedi- 

tion, For filling up of their houſe, and for ſet- 

e tling their qualifications ; and to declare it high- 

«© treaſon for any man to propoſe or contrive the 
changing of the preſent government.“ 

General GENERAL Cromwell perceiving how unwilling 

Cromwell they were to part with their power and authority, 

. which they had ſo long enjoy d, on the 19th of 4 

tion there- Pril, held a conſultation with the chief of his friends 

upon. in the parliament and army, at his lodgings in 


Whitehall, to conſider of ſome expedient for the 
preſent 
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ent carry ing on of the government of the com- 1633. 
monwealth, and putting a period to the parliament. WWW. 
Some few, particularly Sir Thomas Widdrington and 
commiſſioner Mbiteloct, declar'd what a dangerous 
thing it was to diſſolve the parliament, and how 
difficult it would be to ere any other form of go- 
vernment : But the general, and moſt of his offi- 
cers, with ſeveral members of the houſe, deliver'd 
their opinion, That it was neceſſary to take ſome new 
meaſures, and that it was not fit the preſent aſſem- 
bly of parliament ſhould be permitted to prolong their 
own power, The conference laſted till late at night, 
when, without coming to any concluſion, the meet- 
ing was adjourn'd to the next morning. Moſt of 
them being then again met, the point in debate was, 

* Whether forty perſons, or about that number, 
* of parliament:men and officers. of the army, 
* ſhould be nominated by the parliament, and im- 
e power'd for managing the affairs of the common- 
* wealth, till a new parliament ſhould meet, and 
* ſo the preſent parliament be forthwith diſſolv'd.“ 
The lord-general being inform'd, during this de- 
bate, that the parliament was fitting, and that it 
was hoped they would put a period to themſelves, 
which would be the moſt honourable diſſolution 
for them; he thereupon broke off the meeting, 
and the members of parliament that were with him, 
left him at his lodgings, and went to the houſe ; 
where, contrary. to their expectation, inſtead of 
coming to any, reſolutions of immediately diſſolv- 
ing themſelves, they found them in debate of an 
att, by which the preſent parliament was to be 
continued above a year. and a half longer, and 
then to be diſſolv'd. LSE 
CoroxEL Ingoldsby came back to the general, He by. . 
and inform'd him what the houſe was upon: At force di 
which the general, who expected they ſhould have pr oa 
meddled with no other buſineſs, but putting an and the 
immediate period to their own fitting without any common- 
2 3 more wealth. 
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more delay, was ſo enrag'd, that he immediately 
commanded ſome of the officers to fetch a party 
of ſoldiers (to the number of three hundred) 
with which marching directly to Weſtminſter, he 
placed ſome of them at the door, ſome in the Lob. 
by, and others on the ſtairs. Himſelf going into 
the houſe, firſt addreſs'd himſelf to his friend 9. 
Fobn, and told him, That he then came to do that 
which griev'd him to the very ſoul, and what he had 
earneſtly with tears prayd to God againſt :* Nay, 
that he had rather be torn in pieces than do it : But 
that there was a neceſſity laid upon him therein, in 
order to the glory of God, and the good of the nation, 
Then he fat down and heard the debates for ſome 
time on the foremention'd act; after which, calling 
to major-general Harriſon, who was on the other 
ſide of the houſe, to come to him, he told him, 
That he judg*d the parliament ripe for à diſſolution, 
and this to be the time of doing it. Harriſon anſwer'd, 
Sir, the work is very great and dangerous, therefore 
J deſire you ſeriouſly to conſider of it, before you en- 
gage in it. You ſay well, reply'd the general; and 
thereupon fat ſtill for about a quarter of an hour; 
and then the queſtion for paſſing the ſaid act being 
put, he ſaid again to Harriſon, This is the time, 1 
muſt do it, And ſo ſtanding up on a ſudden, he 
bad the ſpeaker leave the chair, and told the houſe, 
That they had ſat long enough, unleſs they had done 
more good; that ſome of them were whore-maſters; 
(looking then towards Harry Martin and Sir Peter 
Wentworth ;) that others of them were drunkards, 
and ſome corrupt and unjuſt men, and ſcandalous 10 
the profeſſion of the goſpel ; and that it was nit fit 
they ſhould fit as a parliament any longer, and there- 
fore be muſt deſire them to go away. He charg'd 
them with not having a heart to do any thing for tht 
publick good, and eſpouſing the intereſt of Presbyler) 
and the lawyers, who were the ſupporters of tyranmy 


and oppreſſion z and accuſed them of an intention 0 
| perpetuaie 


® 
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of the houſe, and ſaid, Come, come, I will put an 
end to your prating : Then walking up and down 
the houſe, he ery'd out, Zou are no parliament, J 
ſay you are no parliament ; and ſtamping with his 
feet, he bad them for ſhame be gone, and give place 
to honeſter men, Upon this ſignal the ſoldiers en- 


ter'd the houſe, and he bad one of them, Tate 


away that bauble, meaning the mace ; and Harriſon 
taking the ſpeaker by the arm, he came down. 
Then (as Ludlow informs us) the general addreſſing 

| himſelf again to the members, who were about a 
hundred, faid, Tis you that bave forced me to this, 
for I have ſought the Lord night and day, that he 
would rather flay me, than put me upon the doing 
of this work, And then ſeizing on all their papers, 
he order'd the ſoldiers to fee the houſe clear*d 
of all members ; and having caus'd the doors to be 
lock d up, went away to Whitehall, ** Thus, as 
* Whitelock obſerves, it pleaſed God, that this aſ- 
* ſembly, famous throughout the world for its un- 
« dertakings, actions and ſucceſſes, having ſubdu'd 
* all their enemies, were themſelves overthrown 
and ruin'd by their ſervants; and thoſe whom 
* they had raifed, now pulPd down their maſters : 
* An example never to be forgotten, and ſcarce 


* to be parallel'd in any ſtory ! By which all per- 


* ſons may be inſtructed, how uncertain and ſub- 
ect to change all worldly affairs are; how apt 
to fall when we think them higheſt.” _ 

Tux general being return'd to Vhitehall, found 
the officers who were there aſſembled, in debate 
concerning this weighty affair, and told them, He 

bod done it, and they needed not to trouble themſelves 
any farther about it, Some of thoſe officers, who 
diſlik*'d what the general had done, particularly 
colonel Okey, repair'd to him to defire ſatisfaction 
in that proceeding, apprehending the way they 

Q 4 were 


_. * 
perpetuate themſelves in power. When ſome of the 16 33. 
members began to ſpeak, he ſtepped into the midſt Warne 


| | | ” 
= were now in, tended to ruin and deſtruction. To 
theſe he made large pretenſions to honeſty and con- 
cern ſor the publick weal, profeſſing himſelf re. 
ſolv'd to do much more good, and with more ex- 
pedition than could be expected from the parlia- 
ment. This put moſt of them to ſilence, and made 
them willing to wait for a farther diſcovery of his 
deſign, before they proceeded ſo far as to break 
with him, 

. :Havinc thus diſſolv'd the parliament, general 
Cromwell went the ſame day in the afternoon to the 
council of ſtate, attended by the major- generals 
Lambert and Harriſon ; and as he enter'd, ſpoke 
thus to them, Gentlemen, if you are met here as pri- 
vale perſons, you ſhall not be diſturbed ; but if as 
a council of ſtate, this is no place for you : And ſince 
cannot but know what was done at the houſe in the 
morning, ſo take notice that the parliament is diſſolvd, 
Serjeant Bradſhaw boldly anſwer'd ; Sir, we have 
Beard what you did at the houſe in the morning, and 
before many hours all England will hear it : But, 
Sir, you are miſtaken, to think that the parliament is 
diſſoldꝰ d; for no power under heaven can diſſolve 
them but themſelves : Therefore take you notice of that. 
Some others alſo ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe : But 
the council finding themſelves to be under the ſame 

force, they all quiet y departed, 
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Containing his actions in the Protecto- 
rate ; from the diſſolution of the Long 


PARLIAMENT, 0 his Death, 


A420 >: 


From the diſſolution of the long parhament, to 
the meeting of Cromwell's firſt parliament. 


general and his party were very buly in 2 3 
conſulting how to manage the govern- jt; how 
mint, which by this means was fallen into their to carry 
hands. This ſingle action made Cromwell maſter on the go- 
of three kingdoms ;. for tho? he did not take upon 9 
himſelf the title of Protector, till ſeveral months 
after, yet his power was in effect the ſame, from 
the very moment that he ſucceeded in this bold un- 
dertaking: Soon after which, he ſent for major Sal- 
loway and Mr. Jobn Care, andcomplain'd to them 
of the great qweight of affairs that by this means was 


fallen 
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1653. fallen upon bim; affirming, that the thoughts of th 
= 6 ee thereof made him 10 1 or * 
fore dęſir d them to free him from the temptations tha 

might be laid before him, and to that end to go imme. 

diately to the chief juſtice St. John, and Mr. Selden, 

and ſome others, and endeavour to purſuade them 10 

draw up ſome inſtrument of government, that might 

put the power out of his hands. To this major Sa. 

loway anſwer'd, The way, Sir, 10 free you from thi; 
_— is. for you not to look upon yourſelf to be 

under it, but to reft perſuaded, that the power of this 

nation is in the good people of England, as formerly 

it was. This anſwer was thought to be not very 
agreeable to the general, who now appointed a 

meeting of the chief officers of the army to be at 
Whiteball, in order to deliberate what was proper 

to be done in this exigency ; and with their advice, 

he, 1n the firſt place, publiſh'd a declaration of the 

grounds and reaſons for their diſſolving the late 

liament; which was to the following effect: 

He and * THAT. after God was pleaſed marvellouſly to 
his coun- appear for his people, in reducing of Ireland 
cil of offi- and Scotland to ſo great a degree of peace, and 
Vh _ « England to perfect quiet; whereby the parlia- 
claration, ©© ment had opportunity to give the people the 
| & harveſt of all their labour, blood, and treaſure, 
and to ſettle a due liberty in reference to civil 

and ſpiritual things; whereunto they were o- 

* blig'd by their duty, engagements, and thoſe 

great and wonderful things God hath wrought 

for them; they notwithſtanding made ſo little pro- 

& oreſs therein, that it was matter of much grief 

to the good people of the land; who thereupon 

© apply*d themſelves to the army, expecting re- 

<< dreſs by their means; who (tho? unwilling to 

* meddle with the civil authority) agreed that 

*© ſuch officers, as were members of parliament, 

* ſhould move them to proceed vigorouſly in re- 
forming what was amiſs in the commons 

| « and 
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« and in ſettling it upon a foundation of juſtice 1653. 
« and righteouſneſs ; which being done, it was 


« hop'd the parliament would have anſwer'd their 
« expectations. But finding the contrary, they 
« renew'd their defires by an humble petition in 
« Aupuſt, 1652, which produc'd no conſiderable 
effect, nor was any ſuch progreſs made therein, 
« az might imply their real intentions to accom- 
« pliſh what was petition'd for; but rather an 
« ayerſeneſs to the things themſelves, with much 
« bitterneſs and oppoſition to the people of God, 
and his Spirit acting in them; inſomuch that the 
« godly party in parliament were render'd of no 
« farther uſe than to countenance the ends of a 
corrupt party, for effecting their deſigns of per- 
« petuating themſelves in the ſupreme government, 
“For obviating theſe evils, the officers of the ar- 
© my obtain'd ſeveral meetings with ſome of the 
*-parliament, to conſider what remedy might be 
« apply*d to prevent the ſame: But ſuch endea- 
« yours proving ineffectual, it became evident, 
that this parliament, through the corruption of 
« ſome, the jealouſy of others, and the non-attend- 
* ance of many, would never anſwer thoſe ends, 
* which God, his people, and the whole nation 
expected from them; but that this cauſe, which 
God had ſo greatly bleſs'd, muſt needs languiſh 
under their hands, and by degrees be loſt ; and 
the lives, liberties, and comforts of his people 
* be deliver*d into their enemies hands. All which 
being ſadly and ſeriouſly conſider'd by the honeſt 
people of the nation, as well as by the army, it 
* feem'd a duty incumbent upon us, who had ſeen 
** ſo much of the power and preſence of God, to 
* conſider of ſome effectual means, whereby toeſta- 
** bliſh righteouſneſs and peace in theſe nations. 
And after much debate, it was judg'd neceſſary, 
that the ſupreme government ſhould be by the 


** parliament devolv d upon known perſons fearing 


« God, 
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1633. God, and of approv'd integrity, for a time, as 
[ © the moſt hopeful way to countenance all God's 

«© people, reform the law, and adminiſter juſtice 

x e 1mpartaally ; hoping thereby the people might 
| « forget monarchy, and underſtand their true in- 
| << tereſt in the election of ſucceſſive parliaments; 
| «© that ſo the government might be ſettled upon a 
| : right baſis, without hazard to this glorious cauſe, 


| 
| << or neceſſitating to keep up armies for the de- 
If & fence of the ſame. And being ſtill reſolv'd to 
| e yſe all means poſlible to avoid extraordinary 
* courſes, we prevaiPd with about twenty members 
of parliament to give us a conference; with 
* whom we plainly debated; the neceſſity and ju- 
« {tice of our propoſals à the which found no ac- 
4 ceptance, but inſtead thereof, it was offer'd, 
That the way was, to continue ſtill this parlia- 
«© ment, as being that from which we might pro- 
© bably expect all good things, This being vehe- 
“ mently inſiſted on did much confirm us in our 
<«< apprehenſions, that not any love to a repreſen- 
<< tative, but the making ule thereof to recruit, and 
<< ſo to perpetuate themſelves, was their aim in the 
act they had then under conſideration, For pre- 
<< venting the conſummating whereof, and all the 
& ſad and evil conſequences, which, upon the 
« grounds aforeſaid, muſt have enſu'd, and where- 
« by at one blow the intereſt of all honeft men, 
and of this glorious cauſe, had been endanger'd 
* to be laid in the duſt, and theſe nations em- 
& broiPd in new troubles, at a time when our ene- 
* mies abroad were watching all advantages a- 
<< gainſt, and ſome of them actually engag'd in war 
© with us; we havd been neceſſitated (tho* with 
% much reluctancy) to put an end to this parlia- 
«© ment.” Then they promis'd, to put the go- 
vernment into the hands of perſons of approv'd f- 
delity and honeſty ; and at laſt declar' d, That all 


* magiſtrates and officers whatſoever ſhall proceed | 
"_ m 


as EE E ARM __ 
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« jn their reſpective places and offices, and obe- 
« dience ſhall be paid to them as fully, as whe 


« the parliament was ſitting.” _ 


Tais declaration was ſubſcrib'd by the lord- 
general, and his council of officers, Whitehall, 
April 22d, 1653. Which council of officers and 


{me others, were ſoon after form'd into a council 


of ſtate, which was compos'd of the thirty perſons 


following 3 Cromwell, Fleetwood, Lambert, Liſle, 
Harriſon, Deſborough, Pickering, Wolleſly, Aſhley- 
Cooper, Hope, Hewſon, Norton, Montague, Bennet, 
Stapely, Sydenham, Tomlinſon, Jones, Tichburn, 
Strickland, Carew, Howard, Broughton, Lawrence, 
Haliſter, Courtney, Major, St. Nicholas, Mayer, 
and Williams. F 

Tur diffolution of the parliament was very 
grateful and acceptable to a great many people; 
and this declaration, being ſent out into all the 
dominions of the commonwealth, was anſwer'd 
by many congratulations and addreſſes from the 


fleet, and army, and people, promiſing to ſtand 


by the general and his council of officers, and ac- 
knowledging the juſtice of the late action. (And 


this, by the way, gave riſe to the practice of ad- 
dreſſing, which beginning firſt under Oliver and 
his ſon Richard, has been ſo common in all the 
reigns ſince.) The ſaid declaration was on the 
zoth day of April ſeconded by this enſuing, which 
met with equal ſubmiſſion and obedience. 


* WHEREas the parliament being diſſolv'd, 
| 0 perſons of approvd fidelity and honeſty are (ac- 


* cording to the late declaration of the 22d of 
April laſt) to be called from the ſeveral parts 
Hof this commonwealth to the ſupreme autho- 
** rityz and although effectual proceedings are, 
and have been had, for perfecting thoſe reſolu- 
tions; yet ſome convenient time being requir'd 
for the aſſembling of thoſe perſons, it hath 
been found neceſſary, for preventing the miſ- 

« chiets 


The enter- 
tainment it 
met with. 


Another 
declarati- 
on, 
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1653. © chiefs and inconveniencies which may ariſe in 
de mean while to the publick affairs, that 2 


% council of ſtate be conſtituted, to take care of, 
« and intend the peace, ſafety, and preſent ma- 
< t of the affairs of this commonwealth; 
„ which being ſettled accordingly, the fame is 
« hereby declar'd and publiſhed, to the end all 
* perſons may take notice thereof, and in their 
< ſeveral places and ſtations, demean themſelves 
* peaceably, giving obedience to the laws of the 
nation as heretofore z in the exerciſe and admi- 
6 niſtration whereof, as endeavours ſhall be uſed 
* that no oppreſſion or wrong be done to the 
<< people, ſo a ſtrict account will be required of 
< all ſuch as ſhall do any thing to endanger the 
« publick peace and quiet, upon any pretence 
« whatſoever.” Subſcribed O. Cromwell. 
TRR lord-general Cromwell having now in ef- 
fect the ſupreme power in his hands, the firſt re- 
markable paſſage, that befel him, was at ſea. The 
Dutch had form'd mighty expectations from the 
late revolutions in England, believing the E- 
4% would by this means be brought to fall to- 
gether by the ears, and ſo their work would be 
very eaſy with them. With theſe hopes, not- 
withſtanding their late pretences to peace, they 
with all imaginable diligence, ſet out a greater 
fleet to ſea, than they had done before ; and Yay 
Trump boaſted he would fire the Eugliſb ſhips in 
their harbours, and the Downs, before the Ex- 
liſb fleet could get out. But the new government, 
well knowing what credit was to be given to the 
Dutch proteſtations, of their ſincere love and af- 
fection to the Engliſh nation, &c. were not behind- 
hand with them, but did every thing that might 
advance the maritime preparations ; ſo that in 
May they ſent out another gallant fleet conſiſting 
of a hundred ſhips of all forts, under the com- 


mand of Monk and Dean as admirals, Pen as vice- 
admiral, 
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admiral, and Zawſon as rear-admiral. On the 1633. 
ſecond of June, carly in the morning, they en- Hg 
icto 
gig d the Dutch fleet under Yan Trump, De Ruy over the 
ter, De Wit, and the two Everſſons, conſiſting Dutch at 
of a hundred and four men of war, twelve galliots, - 
2nd nine fireſhips. This fight happen'd not far 
from the coaſt of Flanders, the beginning of 
which was ſo fatal, that at the firſt broad-ſide of 
the enemy, admiral Dean was ſhot off almoſt in 
the middle by a cannon ball. The fight continu'd 
till three in the afternoon, when the wind coming 
up contrary to the Engliſh, the Dutch fled, and 
were purſu'd by the lighteſt of the Zg11/þ frigates. 
The next morning, the two fleets found them- 
ſelves again near each other, but the wind was ſo 
ſlack that Monk could not come to engage the 
enemy till about noon ; and then the battle began 
again, and continu'd very hot on both ſides, till 
ten at night. The Engliſh fleet charg'd the Dutch 
with ſo much bravery and reſolution, that they * 
put them into very great diſorder ; ſo that tho? 
Van Trump fired on them to rally them, he could 
not procure above twenty ſhips of his whole fleet 
to ſtand by him, the reſt makin all the ſail they 
could away to the eaſtward : And the wind blow- 
ing a freſh gale from the weſtward, the Engli/b 
purſu*d them with ſuch ſucceſs, that they ſunk ſix of 
their beft ſhips, blew up two others, and took 
eleven with thirteen hundred and fifty priſoners, 
among whom were ſix of their principal captains, 
Towards the end of this battle, admiral Blake 
came in with eighteen freſh ſhips; and had not 
the Dutch ſhelter*d themſelves between Dunkirk 
and Calais, where *rwas not fafe for the Engliſh to 
expoſe their great ſhips, by reaſon of the ſands, 
molt of their fleet had in all probability been taken 
or deſtroy d. The loſs of the Engliſh was greateſt 
in their admiral Dean : Beſides him there was but 
one captain, and about a hundred and fifry com- 
mon 
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1 653. mon ſeamen kilPd : More were wounded, but 


WW they loſt not one ſhip. Having put their priſoner 


on ſhoar, and left ſome of their ſhips to be ref. 


ted, they returned to the coaſt of Holland, where 


General 
Cromeoell 
Prepares 
for a new 
parlia- 
ment. 


for ſome time they block*d up the Dutch in their 
own harbours, and ply'd to and again betwixt the 
Texel and the Uly, to hinder ſhips coming out 


from thence to join with that part of the Dutch 


fleet which was got into the Wielings, and to ſtop 
up their trade and fiſhing, 2 
Ar home, general Cromwell and his council 
of officers were in the mean time very buſy in pre- 
paring for a new kind of parliament. Major-ge- 
neral Lambert mov'd, that a few perſons, not 
exceeding ten or twelve, might be intruſted with 
the ſupreme authority; Major- general Harriſon 
was for a greater number, and inclin'd moſt to 
that of 70, as being the number of the Zewi/h Sau- 
hedrim. But after ſome debate, it was reſolved 
by the general and his council to ſummon ſelect 
perſons, to be nominated by themſelves, out -of 
every county; who ſhould be a repreſentative of 
the whole nation: And the ſeveral perſons having 


deen agreed upon, letters from the general were 


His form 
of ſum- 
mons to 
the per- 
ſons no- 
minated 
for that 


purpoſe. 


thus directed to each of them. 

% FoRASMUCH as upon the diſſolution of the 
late parliament, it became neceſſary that the 
e peace, ſafety, and good government of this 
e commonwealth ſhould be provided for; and 
& in order thereunto, divers perſons fearing God, 
<« ard of approv'd fidelity and honeſty, are by 
e myſelf, with the advice of my council of offi- 
* cers, nominated, to whom the great charge and 
<« truſt of ſo weighty affairs is to be committed; 
e and having good aſſurance of your love to, and 
courage for God, and the intereſt of this cauſe, 
e and of the good people of this commonwealth: 
* I Oliver Cromwell, captain-general and com- 


© mander in chief of all the armies and forces 


66 raiſed 


OLIVER CROMWERILI. 
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« raiſed and to be raiſed within this common- 1633. 
« wealch, do hereby ſummon and require you. 


« being one of the perſons nominated, perſonally 
« to appear at the council- chamber at Vbiteball 
« within the city of Meſtminſter, upon the fourth 
« day of July, next enſuing the date hereof, then 
« and there to take upon you the ſaid truſt, unto 


« which you are hereby call'd, and appointed to 
« ſerve as a member of the county of——— And 


« hereof you are not to fail, Given under my 
« hand this eighth day of June, 1653. O. Crom- 


« ell.“ 


BzroRz the meeting of this convention, ſeveral Several 


other acts of authority were perform'd by the 
general. On the 14th of June, he and the coun- 


c all the good people in theſe nations to thank- 
«* fulneſs, and holy rejoicing in the Lord, for 
* the late great victory at ſea againſt the Dutch.” 
And he appointed a day for the meeting of him- 
ſelf and his council of officers for that purpoſe, 
Many people were the more pleas'd with this, 
becauſe it was not a command impoſed on them, 
but only an invitation to keep a day of publick 
thankſgiving. On the 22d, that there might be 
no interruption to the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
the general with the council of ſtate nominated 


the judges for the ſummer circuit. And a few days 


after, they paſſed an order, forbidding all riotous 
aſſemblies in the great level of the fens, and the 
throwing down of fences and incloſures there. 


R CAT. : 


acts of the 
general 

ö and coun- 
cil of ſtate put forth a declaration, ** To invite cil of fate. 


Te LIFE of 
CAT. II. 

From the meeting of his FIRST PAR. 
LIAMENT, #0 his being declared P xo. 


TECTOR by the Inſtrument of Govern. 
ment. | | 


parliament, in the council-chamber at Whitehall, 

to the number of about an hundred and twenty, 

Being ſet round the table, the general, attended 

| by many of his officers, ſtanding about the mid- 
His ſpeech dle of the table, made a ſpeech to them, Of 
to them. << the fear of God, and the honour due to his 
name; remembering them of the wonderful 

« mercies of God to this nation, and the con- 

* tinued ſeries of providence, by which he had 

« appeared in carrying on his cauſe, and bring- 

* ing affairs into that preſent glorious condition, 

© wherein they now were. Then he reminded 

&* them of the noble actions of the army in the fi- 

c mous battle of Worceſter, and of the applic- 

* tions they had made to the parliament for a 

& good ſettlement of all the affairs of the com- 

„ monwealth, the negle& whereof made it abſo- 

„ = _ -mgera to diſſolve it. Hence he ſhew'd 

< them the cauſe of their ſummons, and affurd 

* them by many arguments, ſome of which were 

*© taken from ſcripture, That they had a clear call 

& to take upon them the ſupreme authority of itt 

& commonwealth, He ſaid, that he never look' 

to ſee ſuch a day, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be 

< ſo owned, as this day was; and that he ha 

* not allow'd himſelf in the choice of one perſon, 

in whom he had not this good hope, . 


r 


O 
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« there was faith in Jeſus Chriſt, and love unto all 1653. 
« bis ſaints and peaple.” And concluded with a CY 
very earneſt defire, ** That great tenderneſs might 

« be uſed towards all conſcientious perſons, of 

« what judgment ſoever they appeared to be.“ 

His ſpeech being ended, he deliver'd to them He by an 
an inſtrument engroſs'd in parchment under his —— 
hand and ſeal, whereby, with the advice of his 2 
council of officers, he did devolve and intruſt the ſupreme 
ſupreme authority and government of this com- authority. 
monwealth into the hands of the perſons then 

met; and declared, That they, or any forty of 

« them, were to be held and acknowledg'd the 

« ſupreme authority of the nation, unto whom all 

« perſons within the ſame were to yield obedience 

and ſubjection; that they ſhould not ſit longer 

than the third of November, 1654, and three 

« months before their diſſolution, ſhould make 

choice of other perſons to ſuceeed them; who 

pere not to fit longer than a year, and to pro- 

vide for a like ſucceſſion in the government.“ 

Txzn the general and his officers withdrew, Their pro- 
and the perſons thus commilſlion'd adjourn'd them- ccedings. 
ſelves to the next day, to meet in the parliament- 
houſe ; where they kept a faſt, and publiſhed a 
declaration, To ſtir up the godly of the nation to 
ſeek God for a bleſſing upon their proceedings. They 
choſe Mr. Rouſe, an old gentleman of Devonſhire, 
and provoſt of Eton college, who had been a mem- 
ber of the long parliament, to be their ſpeaker ; 
relolved, that general Cromwell and his chief offi- 
cers, Lambert, Harriſon, Desborough, and Thom- 
lion, ſhould fit in the houſe as members; and at 
once voted themſelves to be the parliament of the 
Onmonwealth of England, and that all addreſſes 
ſhould be made to them under that title. Then 
they appointed ſeveral committees, 1. To conſider 
Matters touching the law. 2. Touching priſoners 
«nd priſons. 3. For inſpection into treaſuries, and 

; R 2 eaſing 


r of 
1663. eaſing publick charges. 4. For Ireland. 5. Fur 
WW Scotland, 6. For the army. 7. For petitions, 
8. To conſider what ſhall be offer d about publick 

debts, publick fraud and breaches of truſt. 9, Hr 

regulating commiſſions of the peace, and for making 

proviſion for the poor, 10. For advance of trade, 

11. For advancement of learning. And they re- 

ferred it to a committee to conſider of the laws 

that hinder'd the progreſs of the goſpel, that they 

Acts paſs'd might be repeal'd. The chief laws made by this 

by them. aſſembly were theſe : One for puniſhing ſeditious 

ſea-men : Another for marrying by juſtices of the 

peace, and regiſtring marriages, births and burials: 

A third concerning the plantation of Jreland, 

ſettling the lands there upon the adventurers and 
ſoldiers : A fourth for payment of ſome publick 

dehnen. x 4 

Their cha-  WHITELOCK ſays, It was much wonder'd by 

rater. ſome, that theſe gentlemen, many of whom were 
perſons of fortune and knowledge, would upon 

ſuch a ſummons, and from ſuch hands, take up- 

on them the ſupreme authority of this nation, 

The lord Clarendon informs us, that there were 

amongſt them divers of the quality and degree of 
gentlemen, who had eſtates, and ſuch a proportion 

of credit and reputation, as could conſiſt with the 

guilt they had contracted: But he ſays, that much 

the major part of them conſiſted of inferior per- 

ſons, of no quality or name. Ludlow gives them 

this character: Many of the members of this 

«* aſſembly had manifeſted a good affection to the 

e publick cauſe ; (he means a commonwealth: ) 

But ſome among them were brought in as ſpit 

and trepanners ; who, tho? they had always 

been of the contrary party, made the highelt 

<< pretenſions to honeſty, and the ſervice of the 
nation. This aſſembly therefore being com- 
epos d for the moſt part of honeſt and well 


** meaning perſons, who having good intentions, 
| 66 were 
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« were leſs apt to ſuſpect the evil deſigns of 1633. 
« others, thought themſelyes in full poſſeſſion of WWW. 
« the power and authority of the nation, Cc.“ 
And others ſpeak thus of them: This very 
« parliament, which had indeed procured very 
« beneficial orders in matters of, leſſer moment, in 
the greater concernments had not ſo good for- 
tune. There was ſo much confuſion in their 
% counſels, ſuch a contrariety in their opinions, 
% ſuch a diſſonancy in their actings, and diſparity 
jn their aims and projections, as that this ſenate 
« was more like a monſter with many heads, than 
« a well-ordered grand aſſembly or ſupreme coun- 
e il.” One Praiſe-God. Barebones, a Leather- 
ſeller in Fleet: ſtreet, was a very buſy man in this 
aſſembly ; whence it had the name of Barebone's 
parliament, It was alſo called by ſome the Litle 
parliament ; and from an order that none ſhould 
be admitted into the ſervice of the houſe, but ſuch 
of whoſe real godlineſs they were firſt ſatisfy'd, it 
was call'd the Godly parliament. | 

Dx this change of government, lieutenant- Fobn Lil- 
colonel Jobn Lilburn, whoſe turbulent ſpirit in the 5 tried 
time of the late parliament had procur'd his ba- 7%; 
niſhment, now finding their power at an end, 4 

came over into England, and very confidently ad- 
dreſs'd himſelf to general Cromwell for protection. 
But the general well knowing of what ſpirit Jobn 
was, committed him to Newgate, and left him to 
the law: Whereby he ynderwent a ſtrict trial, in 
which he diſcover'd his parts and ſubtlety by the 
variety of his pleas, and his invincible temper by + 
the boldneſs of his replies; and by the favour of 
the jury was at laſt acquitted. Oliver ſeem'd to 
be much offended with him, and very deſirous to 
have him puniſhed ; yet privately paid him a 
penſion equivalent to a lieutenant-colonel's pay, 
This perſon was of ſo undaunted and ungovernable 
8 temper, as can ſcarce be parallel'd in any nation, 
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1653. He was whipp'd and pilloryd in the time of the 
uc king, and ſuffer'd three years impriſonment, 


The Dutch 


again ſue 


for peace. 


They are 
again de- 
feated by 
the Exg- 
Ii in a 
terrible 


ſa fight. 


ll! the times turn'd ; when coming into play again, 
he became a grand leveller, and violent epo d 
all that was uppermoſt. He obtain'd the name of 
Free- born Fobn, and had ſuch an inveterate ſpirit 
of contradiction, that was commonly ſaid of him, 
That if the world was emptied of all but himſelf, 
John would be againſt Lilburn, and Lilburn gain 
John. Cromwel! kept him in priſon for ſome 
time; and he at laſt died a 'quaker., 

Taz Dutch were ſo humbled by the late deſcent, 
that they immediately took up a reſolution for 
peace, and ſent over to England a veſſel with a 
white flag, and a meſſenger to prepare the way 
for two ambaſſadors to come over for that purpoſe. 
General Cromwell Was not averſe to a treaty, but 
would allow of no ceſſation till it was concluded. 
This being known in Holland, they could not 
bear to think of ſuffering ſo long the diſad vantage 
of being beſieged, and ſhut up in their ports; but 
with all poſſible expedition prepar*d another fleet, 
that might be ſufficient to remove the Enliſ 
from thence ; ſo that in leſs than two months af- 
ter their defeat, they had a fleet of an hundred and 
twenty-five fail, From theſe wonderful prepara- 
tions, they had ſo great confidence of ſucceſs, that 
they ſent admiral Van Trump out of the Wieldings 
with ninety-five ſail, - before the reſt were ready, 
which De Wit ſoon after brought up to him from 
the Texel. | 

On the 29th of July, the Engliſh ſcouts diſ- 
cover'd Van Trump's fleet; of which they gave 
notice,. that the whole fleet, which then lay about 


three leagues off to ſea, might make up to engage 


them: But the wind being againſt them, kept 
them from any action, till about fix in the even- 


ing; when about thirty nimble frigates (the ref 


being till a- ſtern) began the encounter, m_ 
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continu'd till they were parted by the night. The 
Duſch bore away towards the Texel, and being 
re-inforc'd by the ſhips under De Vit, which were 
the prime of their navy, whereon they chiefly 
rely'd, Yan Trump immediately endeavour'd to 
put all in a fighting poſture, deſigning to engage 
the next day ; when the wind being very high, 
the Englio fleet, for fear of falling upon the flats, 
ſtood out to ſea. This made many of the Dutch ſup- 
poſe that the Zngli/b were flying; inſomuch that 
one of the- captains ſaid to Van Trump, Sir, theſe 


As durſt not ſtand one broadſide from your excellency; 


you may ſee them plainly running home ; and there- 
fare, my lord, miſs not the opportunity. But Van 
Trump, who had had ſufficient experience of the 
Engliſh, and knew the meaning of their ſtanding 
off, gave him this ſhort anſwer, Do you look to your 
charge; for if the Engliſh were but twenty ſail, I 
am ſure they would fight us. The next morning 
proving fair, both fleets prepared for the battle; 
and about five o'clock, the Dutch having the wea- 
ther-gage, began the fight ſomewhat at a diſtance z 


but it was not long before both fleets were de- 


ſperately engaged. The ſea was never adorn'd 
with a more gallant ſight in the beginning of the 
day, nor cover'd wich a more diſmal one in the 
latter end; and no fight was ever carry'd on with 


more bloody obitinacy and rage, than this was for 


ſeveral hours together. In the midſt of this ter- 
rible encounter, admiral Yau Trump, the glory of 
the Dutch nation, as he ſtood upon his quarter- 
deck with his ſword drawn, bravely encouraging 
his men, being; ſhot into the heart with a muſquet- 
ball, dropt down dead without ſpeaking a word. 
This ſtruck ſuch a terror into the enemy, and put 
them in ſuch confuſion, that they fled and made 
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all the ſail chey could towards the Texel. About 


thirty of their men of war were fir'd or ſunk, 
and a, great many priſoners taken, The victory 
þ R 4 - Was 
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1653. was great, but coſt the Engliſh dear; for eight of 
WS their-brave captains, with about four hundred men 
were lain, and about ſeven hundred wounded , 
tho*. they loſt but one ſhip. This victory was ſo 
acceptable to general CromwelPs patliament, that 
they appointed a day of thankſgiving for it, and 
order'd a narrative of it to be publickly read ; and 
gave ſeveral gold chains to Blake, Monk, Penn, 
and Lawſon, for their good ſervice, and a gratuity 
to the reſt of the officers and ſeamen, according to 
their quality: And, tis ſaid, that the/lord-general 
himſelf put the chain, and the medal, with the re- 
- preſentation of a ſea-fight, about MonFs neck; 
and having invited him to dinner, made him wear 

9 it all the while. | | 3 

_ They p- In Holland, after this laſt defeat, and the loſs of 
N Ply them- their brave admiral, all things were in great con- 
tte daun. fuſion and diſtraction: The common people no 
eil of ate longer obey*d their government; the placarts of 
and to the the States-general were contemn'd, and they in dan- 
lament ger to be ruin'd and plunder'd by the ignorant and 
burn furious rabble. They therefore with all ſubmiſ- 
vain, ſion applied themſelves by their ambaſſadors to the 
Engliſh council of ſtate; but from whom they could 
obtain no other terms of peace, than a coalition, ſa- 
tisfaction for damages, and ſecurity againſt the like 
for the future, and that the Dutch ſhould takea leaſe 
for twenty-one years for fiſhing, and pay an annual 
rent. The coyncil of ſtate being thus reſolute, 
Thi the plenipotentiaries reſolv'd to try what terms of 
al peace might be had from the parliament : But here 
4 | they were more confounded and perplexed than 


before; they found it was very difficult to treat 
with, and impoſſible to prevail upon theſe men, who 
took the Dutch for the out-works of Babylon, and 
look*d upon them as carnal and worldly politicians, 
and enemies to the kingdom . of Chriſt, which they 
3 thought was now approaching, In this difficult con- 
juncture, the States met to conſult what was fit © 
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de done. Twas the opinion of Holland, never to en- 1652. 
ter into a coalition with England, but that a ſtrict Www 
league defenſive ſhould be propos d; that they ought "= 
to contract foreign amities, particularly with France, 
and to equip out a fleet with all expedition. The 
reſt of the provinces were for making a league with 
the elector of Brandenburgh, and other German 
princes, and for aſſiſting the Scots, many of whom 
were now riſing under major-general Middleton. 
But theſe treaties wereremote and dangerous, whilſt 
their neceſſities were preſent; for which reaſon they 
cave orders to their plenipotentiaries, To pro- 
« tract time according as they ſaw diſorders to in- 
4 creaſe between Cromwell and his ſupreme autho- 1 
« rity ; to be ample in the generals concerning the . <> 
defence of the reformed religion, and of the {ol 
e houſhold of faith; to reject the coalition, to of- 
« fer to enter into a ſtrict and intimate league; but 
deal as tenderly as they could in point of repara- 
tion, ſatisfaction, or ſecurity.” 
TH1s being all known to the council of ſtate, it 
was communicated to the parliament ; who there- 
upon ſaid, ©* That it was no more than was pro- 
* pheſy'd in ſcripture, and in courſe to be expect- 
* ed, That the gentiles ſhould rage, and the kings of 
* the earth ſet themſelves againſt the kingdom of 
* Chriſt ; but they ſhould fall before him, and be 
* broken in pieces.” And they reſolv'd now to 
humble them, by impoſing very hard and morti- 
tying articles upon them; ſo that they ſeemed to 
be in no better ſtate, than before the long parlia- x 
ment was diffoly'd. In this extremity the Dutch They treat 
plenipotentiaries made their applications to the 5 
lord- general Cromwell, aſſuring him, That in caſe beta 
he would depoſe the preſent powers, and aſſume well. 
** the government to himſelf, they would be ready 
| to accord with him, upon more moderate terms, 
** and enter into ſuch a defenſive alliance, as would a} 
** {cure him againſt all his foreign and domeſtick | 
* = 8 =_ 


= 
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The par- 
* db 
reſign 
their 


1 _— 


He con- 
folts with 


us of this parliament, tho? all of his own chuſing, 
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<< enemies. The general found, that the proceed. 


were ſo uncommon and unaccountable in many par- 
ticulars, that none could judge of their deſigns, or 
where they would end. And ſo upon both ;theſe 


accounts he reſolv d to put a period to their power; 


and the means of doing it were concerted with Rai 
the ſpeaker, and ſome of the general's ſelect friends 
in the houſe, who were to bring it to bear with a 
little diſturbance as might be. , 
AccoRDINGLY, on the 22th of December in 


the morning, the members, who were in the ſecret, 


being met a little earlier than uſual, it was mov'd 
in the houſe, That the fitting of, this parliament any 
longer, would not be for the good of the common- 
«vealth, and that it would be fit for them to reſign 
up their powers into the. hands of Ibe lord: general. 
This being ſeconded and urged. by Sydenham, Wol- 
fley, and others, the members. on the contrary ſide, 
who were there, were much ſtartled and ſpoke ve- 
hemently-againſt it: Upon which, thoſe who were 
ſor a reſignation, being apprehenſive, that by de- 
laying time more might come to the houſe and out- 
vote them, preſently mov*d, That all who were for a 


"diſſolution, ſbould riſe and walk out, Accordingly, the 
"ſpeaker and as many members as would follow him, 


went with the mace to M bitaball, and by a writing 
under their hands, ireſign'd up their powers to the 
general. Above twenty of the members, whereof 
major - general Harriſon was one, continuing ftill in 
the houſe, plac'd Mr. Moyer-in the chair, and fell 
to proteſting againſt what the reſt had done; but 
a party of ſoldiers was ſent to turn them out, and 
ſo a period was put to this aſſembly, after a ſeſſion 
of five months and eight days. . 

By this reſignation, the politick Cromwell, with 


- bis council his council of officers, was once more poſſeſs d 0 
of officers. the ſupreme power of the kingdom; whereupon 


he thought fit to adviſe with them, and with other 
perſons 
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ns of intereſt in the nation, How this great 1953. 
— governing England, Scotland, and Ire. 
land, with the armies therein, and the navy at ſea, 
ſhould be born, and by whom. Theſe ſoon reſolv'd, 

That a council f godly, able and diſcreet perſons 
ſtould be named; and that the Lord General fhoutd be 
choſen Lord Protector f the three nations. 

Urox this, a large inſtrument was drawn up, He is de- 
entitled, The government of the commonwealth of — bo - _ 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; commonly call'd, the 7»gre- 
De inſtrument of government. It conſiſted of forty ment of 
two articles, and was in ſubſtance as follows: Cres 

That the ſupreme legiſlative authority be, and 
« reſide in a ſingle perſon, and the people in par- 

« ljament; the ſtile of which perſon to be Lord 

protector of the commonwealth of England, Scot- 

« land, and Ireland. The executive power to be 

jn the Protector, with the advice of his council; 

the number whereof not to exceed twenty-one, , 

% nor be leſs than thirteen. All proceedings to 

run in the name and ſtile of the Lord Protector; 

* and all honours, offices and titles to be derived 

* from him; and that he may pardon all offences 

* but treaſon and murder. The militia, in time 

Hof parliament, to be in his and their hands; 

but in the intervals only in his and his council's. 

* He and his council to make war and peace with 

foreign princes. Not to make new laws, or 

s abrogate old ones, without conſent of parlia- 

* ment. A parliament to be ſummonꝰd to meet 

* at Weſtminſter upon the third day of September, 

* 1654, and afterwards every third year, and, if 

* need be, oftner, which the Protector ſhall not 

* diffolve without conſent in parliament, till after 

five months. The parliament to conſiſt of four 

hundred Eugliſb to be choſen according to the 

** proportions and numbers hereafter expreſſed, 

that is to ſay, for the country of Bedford, fix ; 

** viz. for the town of Bedford, one; for the coun- 

66 
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cc ty of Bedford, five. For the county of Berks, 
«© ſeven ; vi. for the borough of Abingdon, one; 
<< for the borough of Reading, one; for the coun- 


< ry of Berks, five, &c. (The members for Cory. 


« wall were in this inſtrument reduc'd to twelve; 
* thoſe for Eſſex were enlarg'd to ſixteen ; and the 
city of London was to chuſe fix.) The members 


4 for Scotland were to be thirty, and the ſame num- 
ber for Treland. The ſummoning the parlia- 
„ ment to paſs under the ſeal of the common- 


« yealth to the ſheriffs; and if the Protector omit 
* or deny that, then the commiſſioner of the {cal 
e to be held under pain of treaſon to iſſue out ſuch 


* 


* writs; and in caſe of failure in him, the high- 
ſheriffs. Such as are elected, to be return'd in- 


to the Chancery by the chief magiſtrates (ſheriffs, 
% mayors, or bailiffs) within twenty days after the 


election. If either the ſheriff, mayor or bailiff 


K 


«© make a falſe return, or any ways procure an un- 
* due election, let him be find two thouſand 
* pounds. Thoſe who have born arms againſt the 
*< parliament to be uncapable of being elected, or 
«© giving their vote for any members to ſerve in 
the next parliament, or in the three ſucceeding 
«© Piſs to be for ever uncapable. None to be elect- 
* ed under the age of twenty-one years, nor un- 
< leſs he be a man of good converſation, None 
* to have votes in elections, but ſuch as are worth 
2000. Sixty to make a Quorum. Bills preſent- 
ed to the Protector, if not aſſented to by him 


« within twenty days, to paſs into laws notwith- 


* ſtanding; provided they contain nothing contra- 
ry to this inſtrument. A competent revenue to 
<< be ſettled for the maintenance of ten thouſand 
horſe and dragoons, and twenty thouſand foot 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and for a con- 


c 
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c 


7 us venient number of ſhips to guard the ſeas ; and 


upon abating any of the forces by land or ſex 


« th 


triennial parliaments ; and 1ri/þ rebels and Pa- 
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« the moneys to be brought to the Exchequer to 1633. 
« ſerve ſudden occaſions. The railing of money Www 
« for defraying the charge of the preſent extraor- 
« dinary forces both at land and fea, to be by con- 
« ſent in parliament, and not otherwiſe; fave only 
« that the Protector, with the advice of his coun- 
« cil, ſhall have power, until the meeting of the 
« firſt parliament, to raiſe money for the purpoſes 
« aforeſaid, and alſo to make laws and ordinances 
« for the peace and welfare of theſe nations; which 
&« ſhall be in force, till the parliament ſhall take 
order concerning the ſame. All forfeited lands 
4 unſold to belong to the Protector. The Prote- 
* Forate to be elective, but the royal family to be 
excluded; and no Protector after the preſent to 
ebe general of the army. Oliver Cromwell to be 
the preſent Protector. All the great offices of the 
* commonwealth, ſuch as chancellor, keeper of 
* the ſeal,” treaſurer, admiral, governors of Jre- 
* land and Scotland, &c. if they become void in 
time of parliament, to be ſupply'd with their 
H approbation, and in intervals of parliament with 
* the approbation of the council, The Chriſtian 
* Religion, as contain'd in the holy ſcriptures, to 
be the publick profeſſion of theſe nations; and 
* thoſe that adminiſter it, to be maintain'd by the 
| © publick, but by ſome way more convenient and 
* leſs liable to envy than tithes. None to be com- 
** pelPd to conſent to the publick profeſſion, by 
* fine or any puniſhment whatever, but only by 
* perſuaſion and arguments. None that profeſs 
* faith in Chriſt, however otherwiſe they differ, 
to be reſtrain'd from, but to be protected in the 
** exerciſe of their religion, ſo they do not quarrel 
* with and diſturb others; this liberty not to ex- 
tend to Popery or Prelacy. All ſales of parlia- 
** ment to ſtand good. Articles of peace to be 
kept. The Protectors ſucceſſively, upon enter- 
ing on their charge, to ſwear to procure, by all 
© means, 


SW 
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1653. © means, the peace, quiet and welfare of the com- 
WY + monwealth, to obſerve theſe articles, and to ad- 
<* miniſter all things (to their power) according 
© to the laws, ſtatutes and cuſtoms . 
Al things being prepar'd, on the 16th of De. 
cember, about three in the afternoon, his Excellen- 
cy, the Lord General, went from Whitehall to the 
Chancery court, in the following manner: The 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal march'd firſt ; then 
the judges and barons in their robes ; next to them 
the council of the commonwealth ; then the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, and recorder of London; after 
them, came the Lord General, attended with the 
chief officers of the army. In this proceſſion they 
aſcended the Chancery court, where was ſet a rich 
chair of ſtate, with a large cuſhion, and carpets on 
the floor. The General ſtood on the left hand of 
it uncover'd, till the foremention'd inſtrument was 
read; which his Excellency ſubſcrib'd in the face 

a of the court, and took an oath in theſe words : 
Hi oath © WAER EAS the major part of the laſt parlia- 
ment (judging that their ſitting any longer, as 
te then conſtituted, would not be for the good of 
„% the commonwealth) did diſſolve the fame, and 
„by a writing under their hands, dated the 12th 
„ day of this inſtant December, reſigned unto me 
< their powers and authorities: And whereas it 
«© was neceſſary thereupon, that ſome ſpeedy courſe 
* ſhould be taken for the ſettlement of theſe na- 
& tions upon ſuch a baſis and foundation, as, by 
the bleſſing of God, might be laſting, ſecure 
% property, and anſwer thoſe great ends of reli. 
gion and liberty, ſo long contended for: And 
«* upon full and mature conſideration had of the 
<* form of government hereunto annexed, being 
0 ſatisfy d that the ſame, thro? divine aſſiſtance, 
% may anſwer the ends aforemention'd ; and hav- 
ing alſo been deſired and adviſed, as well by 


„ ſeveral perſons of intereſt and fidelity in the 
| : | cc common- 


He is in- 
Rall'd. 
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« commonwealth, as the officers of the army, to 1633. 
« take upon me the protection and government of. 
« theſe nations, in the manner expreſſed in the 
« faid form of government: I have accepted 
« thereof, and do hereby declare my acceptance 
« accordingly 3 and do promiſe in the preſence of 
« God, that I will not violate or infringe the mat- 
« ters and things contained therein z but to my 
power, obſerve the ſame, and cauſe them to be 
« obſery'd 3 and ſhall in all other things, to the 
« beſt of my underſtanding, govern theſe nations 
« according to the laws, ſtatutes and cuſtoms, ſeek- 
« ing their peace, and cauſing juſtice and law to 
* be equally adminiſter'd.“ 

Tuis done, he ſat down in the chair, cover'd ; 
and the commiſſioners deliver'd up the great ſeal 
to him, and the lord-mayor his ſword and cap of 
maintenance; which the Protector immediately re- 
turn d to them again. The ceremony being over, 
the ſoldiers with a ſhout cry'd out, God bleſs the 
Lord protector of the commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. And ſo they went back to 
Ibiteball, the lord-mayor uncover'd carrying the 
ſword before his Highneſs. When they came into 
the Bangueting-houſe, Mr. Lockier made an exhor- 
tation to them; and ſo the lord- mayor, aldermen 
and judges departed. 

PRESENTLY after, the following proclamation, 
ſet forth by the council, was publiſh'd in the Pa- 
lace-yard, at the Old Exchange, and ſeveral other 
places in London; and as foon as could be, through- 
out Enpland, Scotland, and Ireland. ** Whereas 
the late parliament, diſſolving themſelves, and 
** reſigning their powers and authorities, the go- 
** vernment of the commonwealth of England, 
Scotland and Treland, by a Lord Protector and ſuc- 
* ceflive triennial Parliaments, is now eſtabliſh'd: 
© and whereas Oliver Cromwell, captain-general 
of all the forces of this common-wealth, is de- 

e clar'd 
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er 
&. clarꝰd Lord Protector of the ſaid nations, and hath 


accepted thereof : We have therefore thought it 


«© neceſſary (as we hereby do) to make public. 
«© tion of the premiſes, and ſtrictly to charge and 
command all, and every perſon and perſons, of 
«© what quality and condition ſoever, in any of the 
« faid three nations, to take notice thereof, and 
to conform and ſubmit themſelves to the govern- 


A 


ment ſo eſtabliſh'd. And all ſheriffs, mayors, 


<« bailiffs, and other publick miniſters and offi. 
c cers, whom this may concern, are requir'd to 
* cauſe this proclamation to be forthwith publiſh'd 
<< 1n their reſpective counties, cities, corporations, 
« and market-towns ; to the end none may have 
* cauſe to pretend ignorance in this behalf.” And 


now care was taken to alter all writs and proceſs, 


from the ſtile of the Keepers of the liberties of Eng- 
land, to that of Protector. Upon this new advance- 
ment, we are told, that Cromwell obſery'd new and 
great ſtate, and all ceremonies and reſpects were 
paid to him by all ſorts of men, as to their Prince. 
THvs, as has been obſerv'd by many, did this 
extraordinary man, with ſo little pains, mount him- 
ſelf into the throne of three kingdoms, without the 
title of King, but with more power and authority 
than had ever been exercis'd by any preceeding 
King: He made the greateſt figure in Europe in 


his time, and receiv'd greater marks of reſpect and 


eſteem from all the Kings and Princes in Chriſten. 


dom, than had ever been ſhewn to any Monarch of 


theſe nations; which was the more wonderful, in 
that they all hated him, when they trembled at his 
power, and courted his friendſhip. 


CHAP. 
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Cuae, HI. 


From his being declared PRoTECToR, 70 the 
meeting of his ſecond parliament. 


ROMME LL being thus rais'd to the power 1653, 
of a monarch, proceeded in the exerciſe of his Ly 
government, with the greateſt vigour and induſtry, His con- 
He and his council ſet forth ſeveral ordinances ; a- — 
ſt the reſt, one declaring what offences ſhould ings at his 
be adjudg'd treaſon ; another for repealing thoſe firlt enter- 
add and reſolves of parliament, which had former- n ben 
ly been made for ſubſcribing to the Engagement a- — 
gainſt a ſingle perſon and houſe of peers; another 
for appointing perſons to be approvers of mini- 
ſters. At his firſt aſſuming the government, there 
were three great parties in the nation all againſt 
him, the Epiſcopal party, the Preſbyterians, and the 
Republicans: And it requir'd the greateſt dexterity 
and ſkill to manage theſe very oppoſite factions, 
and to prevent the ill effects of the plots and con- 
ſpiracies they were ſo ready to run into. He had 
only the army to rely upon; and that enthuſiaſtick 
ſpirit he had taken ſo much pains to raiſe among 
them, render'd them very intractable ; ſo that he 
was ford to break and impriſon many of his offi- His ma- 
cers; and he flatter'd the reſt as well as he could, . 1 
going on in his old way of long and dark diſcourſes. A M 
Hz was apprehenſive of aſſaſſination, and other With the 
plottings from the Cavalier party; as to the former Cavaliers. 
of which, he took a method that prov'd of great 
uſe to him: He would many times openly declare, 
That in a war it was neceſſary to return upon 
* any fide, all the violent things that any of the 
one {ide did to the other; and this for the pre- 
7 venting greater miſchief, and for bringing men 
_ © fair war: And that aſſaſſinations were ſuch 
i deteſtable things, that he would never begin 
them; but if any of the king's party ſhould en- 
S „ deayour 
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* deavour to aſſaſſinate him, and fail in it, he 
A © would make an aſſaſſinating war of it, and de. 
e ſtroy the whole family.” And he pretended he 
had inſtruments to do this, whenever he ſhould or- 
der it. This ſtruck ſuch a terror, that it prowda 
better ſecurity to him than his guards. And when. 
ever they were plotting againſt him, he had his a. 
gents and ſpies amongſt them, to give him notice 
of their preparations and proceedings ; by which 
means: all their ſchemes were broken, and their 
deſigns fruſtrate, before they could bring them to 
perfection. ol tos 7. | 
With the Taz Preſbyterians ſo dreaded the fury of the 
— eyteri- commonwealth party, that they look*d upon Cron- 
ö wells turning them out to be a happy deliverance 
for them; and to ſoften theſe the more, he aſſurd 
them he would maintain a publick miniſtry with all 
due encouragement, which the Republicans were 
moſtly againſt ; and he joined them in a commiſſion 
with ſome Independents to be Tryers of all publick 
preachers, who ſhould, for the future, be admitted 
to any benefice. The perſons ſo commiſſion'd did 
likewiſe diſpoſe of all the churches that were in the 
gift of the crown, of the biſhops, and of the ca- 
thedral churches. Nevertheleſs, when he perceiv'd 
that the Preſbyterians began to take too much upon 


dle in civil affairs, he found means to mortify them, 
and let looſe againſt them thoſe of the other ſects, 
who took pleaſure in diſputing with their preach- 
ers, and interrupting their religious worſhip 

tis ſaid, he was by many heard to glory, That be 
had curb'd that inſolent ſect, that would ſuffer none but 
itſelf. So that they were forc'd to thank him fot 


ſhip in their own congregations, ; 
With the Tus Republican party were his greateſt enemies, 
common- and moſt bent on his ruin, looking on him as the 


: ys perſon who had perfidiouſly broken all ay” 
| g 


them, to be uneaſy under the government, or med- 


permitting them the exerciſe of their religious wol- 
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ſures, and betray -d their glorious cauſe. This par- 1633. 
ty therefore he ſtudied by all means to divide a. 
mong themſelves, and to ſet the fifth- monarchy 
men, and other enthuſiaſts, againſt thoſe who pro- 
ceeded only upon the principles of civil liberty; 
ſuch as Algernoon Sidney, Henry Nevill, Martin, 
Ludlow, Wildman, and Harrington. 5 

As to Vane and his party, who were likewiſe 
calld Independents, they indeed, from the time 
they were turned out of the long parliament, re- 
tird quietly into the country, where they endea- 
vour'd to prejudice their neighbours againſt the 
preſent government, and yet managed themſelves 
with ſo much caution, as not to diſturb the quiet 
of the nation, nor give the Protector any great ad- 
vantage againſt them. 

Taz Levellers, many of whom had been the 
moſt active Agitators in the army, were the moſt 
furious and deſperate of all the commonwealth 
party. Theſe, from the time that the general aſ- 
ſum'd the title of Protector, which was to them as 
odious as that of King, profeſs'd a mortal hatred 
to his perſon 3 and he knew very well that theſe 
men, as well as the laſt mention*d, had great cre- 
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| dit in his army, and with ſome of the chief officers 3 . 
5 lo that he more really dreaded them, than all the 
g king's party, and ſubtilly colour'd many of the 
5 preparations he made againſt them, as if they 
, were deſign'd againſt the &ther. The fifth-mo- 
; narchy men ſeem'd to be ſin daily expectation of 


the coming of King Jeſus, and the Protector found it 
no eaſy matter to give them ſatisfaction, ſince 
his aſſuming the government after this manner, 
look'd like a ſtep to kingſhip, which they repre- 
ſented as the great Antichriſt, which hindered 
Chriſt's being ſet on his throne, To theſe men 
he would ſay with many tears, That he would 
D rather have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the 

Proteforſhip, ſince nothing was more contrary 
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& to his genius, than a ſhew of greatneſs : But he 
e ſaw it was neceſſary at that time, to keep the 
nation from falling into extreme diſorder, and 
* from becoming open to the common enemy; 
and therefore he only ſtept in between the liv- 
<« ing and the dead, in that interval, till God 
* ſhould direct them on what bottom they ought 
to ſettle; and then he would ſurrender the 
heavy load lying upon him with a joy equal to 
„% the ſorrow with which he was affected, while 
under that ſhew of dignity.” He would alſo 


carry himſelf with great familiarity towards theſe 


men, and enter into the terms of their old equa- 
liry, ſhutting the door, and making them fit down 
cover d by him, that they might. ſee how little 


he car'd for thoſe diſtances, which for form 


fake he was forc'd to keep up with others; and 
their diſcourſe commonly ended in a long prayer: 
Thus, with much ado, he pretty well managed 
the Enthuſiaſts of the commonwealth party. As 


to the other Republicans, many of whom were in- 


His firſt 
council. 


nent of. government, were major general Lamber!, 


clin'd to Deiſm, he calPd them the Heathens, and 
acknowledg*d he could not ſo. eaſily work upon 
them. He had ſome chaplains of all forts, and 


became at length more gentle towards the Epiſco- 


pal party, who had their meetings in ſeveral places 
about London, without .being moleſted by him. 
In the end, even the Roman Catholicks courted 
him; and he with wonderful art carry'd things 
farther with all parties than was thought poſſible, 
conſidering the great difficulties he had to en- 


counter with. 


THAT he might the better manage the ſeveral 
factions he ſtood moſt in awe of, he made choice 
of the moſt active and leading men into his coun- 
cil, by whoſe influence he had the guiding of all 
the reſt of each party. The firſt perſons nomi- 
nated to be of his council, purſuant to the inſtru- 


lieu- 
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ſieutenant- general Fleetwood, colonel Montague, (af- 
terwards made earl of Sandwich by King Charles 
II.) Philip lord viſcount Liſle {ſince earl of Leiceſter) 
colonel Deſborough, Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir An- 
thony Aſhley Cooper (afterwards earl of Shaft/hury) Sir 
Charles Wolſtey, major-general Skippon, Mr. Strick- 
land, colonel Sydenham, colonel Jones, Mr. Rouſe, 
Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. Major; in all fifteen. 

On the 21ſt of December, a proclamation was 
publiſhed by his Highneſs, with the advice and 
conſent of his council, in the following terms : 
&« Oliver, lord protector of the commonwealth 
« of England, Scotland, and Ireland, conſidering, 
« That whereas the exerciſe of the chief magi- 
« ſtracy, and the adminiſtration of government, 
« within the ſaid commonwealth is inveſted and 


261. 
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He ſets 
out a pro- 


clamation. 


« eſtabliſhed in his highneſs, aſſiſted with a coun- 


« cil; and left thereupon the ſettled and ordinary 
e courſe of juſtice in the commonwealth (if re- 
“ medy were not provided) might receive inter- 
* ruption 3 his highneſs, in his care of the ſtate 
and publick juſtice thereof (reſerving to future 
* conſideration the reformation and redreſs of any 
* abuſes by miſgovernment, upon better know- 


* ledge taken thereof) is pleaſed, and doth here- _, 


* by expreſsly ſignify, declare, and ordain, by and 
with the advice and confent of his council 


„(who have power, until the meeting of the 


next parliament, to make laws and ordinances 
** for the peace and welfare of theſe nations, where 
it ſhall be neceſſary ; which ſhall be binding 
* and in force, until order ſhall be taken in par- 
* liament concerning the fame) That all perſons, 
* who on the tenth day of this inſtant December, 
* were duly and lawfully poſſeſſed of any place of 
* Judicature, or office of authority, juriſdiction, 
** or government, within this commonwealth, 
** ſhall be, and ſhall ſo hold themſelves, continu'd 
in the ſaid offices and places reſpectively, as 

S 3 formerly 
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c formerly they held and enjoy'd the ſame, and 


* not otherwiſe, until his Highneſs's pleaſure be 


& farther known: And all the commiſſions, pa- 
* tents, and other grants, which reſpect or 4 
«© unto the doing and executing of publick juſtice, 
and all proceedings of what nature ſoever in 
** courts of common-law or equity, or in the 
* court of admiralty, or by commiſſioners of 
<< ſewers, ſhall ſtand and be in the ſame and like 
force to all intents and purpoſes, as the fame 
«© were on the faid tenth day of this inſtant De. 
* cember, until farther order given by his High- 
* neſs therein: And that in the mean time (for 
<< preſervation of the publick peace, and nece 
proceedings in matters of juſtice, and for ſafety 
of the ſtate) all the ſaid perſons, of whatſoever 
place, power, degree or condition, may not fail 
* every one ſeverally, according to his reſpective 
place, office, or charge, to proceed in the per- 
* formance and execution of all duties thereunto 
<< belonging, as formerly appertaining to them, and 
<<. every of them, whilſt the former government 
*© was in being. Given at Whitehall his 2 1ſt day 
* December, in the year of our Lord 1653.” 
Ox the 27th, the Lord Protector and his council 
paſs'd an ordinance, for continuing the exciſe and 


the commiſſioners : Another for continuing the 
act for redemption of captives : And a third for 


the alteration of ſeveral names and forms, uſed 
heretofore in courts, writs, grants, patents, com- 
miſſions, Sc. and ſettling proceedings in courts 
of law and equity. And ſhortly after, another ordi- 
nance was paſs'd, appointing a committee of the ar. 
my, and treaſurers at war, as formerly. Theſe and 
a great many other ordinances were paſs'd by the 
Lord Protector and his council, before the meeting 


of the parliament. His Highneſs apply'd himſelf 


very cloſely to buſineſs, and was indefatigable in the 
management of the publick affairs. - 
9 6 Aus 
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ALL things ſceming to favour the Protector and 1 653. 
his government, both at home and abroad, he was WV 


invited by the lord-mayor, and aldermen, to dine = mag- 
at Gracers- hall on the 8th day of February, being — 
Aſ-wedneſday. Accordingly, he rode thither in ment in 
great ſtate, the ſtreets being rail'd on both ſides, the city. 
and the rails cover'd with blue cloth, and the ſe- 
veral companies in their liveries ſtanding all the 
way, according to their ſuperiority, with the city 
banner and ſtreamers of the reſpective companies 
ſet before them. The lord- mayor Viner, with 
the aldermen in ſcarlet and gold chains, rode to 
Temple-bar, where meeting his Highneſs with his 
train, he deliver'd up the ſword to him, and after 
a ſhort congratulatory ſpeech, they preczeded to 
Grocers-hall in the following manner: The city- 
marſhal, with ſome other officers, march'd firſt; 
then ſix trumpets, and after them his Highneſs's 
life-guard 3 next, eight trumpets more, followed 
by the city-ſtreamers 3 then the aldermen, and 
the two ſheriffs after them; then his Highneſs's 
heralds, with rich coats, adorn'd with the artns 
of the commonwealth. After them, the mace 
and cap of maintenance were carried before the 
lord-mayor, who carried the ſword bare-headed 
before his Highneſs the Lord Protector, who fol- 
lowed with twelve footmen in grey liveries laced 
with ſilver, and other ornaments. After the Pro- 
teor rode major-general Skippon, with the reſt of 
the council, and the great officers of the army. 
Being come to Grocers-hall, the recorder made a 
ſpeech to his Highneſs, declaring, ** How happy 
that city did account themſelves under his au- 
* ſpicious government, and alſo in the enjoyment 
** of his preſence with them that day.” Then he 
was feaſted in a moſt ſplendid and magnificent 
manner; and before his departure he knighted 
the lord-mayor with as much grace as if he had 
been king. At this feaſt, we are told, that when 
: S 4 | it 
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it was propoſed to ſerve him on the knee, he re. 
fus'd it with ſome diſdain, ſaying, Such ceremonie; 
ſhould be only praiſed at Rome, where they are þ 


greedy of ceremonies, or in kingdoms govern'd by ty. 


rants , but ſhould be baniſhed out of a Chriſtian 


and Proteſtant commonwealth, as was that of Eng. 


land. Within a ſhort time after, his Highneſs in- 


Addreſſes 
and embaſ. 
es to 
him. 


1054. 
He con- 
cludes a 
peace with 
the Dutch. 


cc 


vited the lord-mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs to 


dine with him at H/biteball : And it was obſeryd, 


that in all his entertainments, audiences, Sc. he 
maintain'd the port of a great Prince, as much as if 
he had been ſo born and bred ; that his ſoul ex- 
tended itſelf always in proportion to the room that 
was given it, and in whatever ſpace he ſtood, he 
always filPd it. And now addreſſes were preſented 
to the Lord Prolector, from all parts of the three 
nations, congratulating his acceſſion to the govern- 
ment; and, ſeveral foreign miniſters came over to 
him, acknowledging his power, courting his al- 
liance, and giving him his title of Highneſs. 
TuE Lord Protector ſoon concluded the peace 
with the Dutch, having brought them to accept 
of ſych conditions as he thought fit to give them : 
Among which one was, That they ſhould not permit 
any of the king's party, or any enemy of the common- 
wealth of England, 10 reſide within their dominions ; 
and another, which was contain'd in a ſecret article, 
to which the great ſeal of the States was affix'd, 
whereby they oblig'd themſelves, <** Never to per- 
mit the Prince of Orange to be their Stadtholaer, 
general or admiral ; and alſo to deliver up the 
„ 1fland of Polerone in the Eaſt-VIndies, which they 
had taken from the Engliſh in the reign of King 
* James, into the hands of the Engliſh Eaft-Indis 
* company; and to pay three hundred thouſand 
pounds for the old barbarous violence exercisd 
towards the Engliſh at Amboyna,” for which the 
two laſt kings could not obtain any ſatisfaction: 
** That they ſhould comply with the act of Nav 


g ation i 
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« gation; and that they ſhould own the ſovereignty 1654. 


« of the ſea to be in the commonwealth of Eng- 
« land, and no more diſpute the flag.” And thus 
about the beginning of April, the whole peace 
was concluded between the Lord Protector and the 
States General, with all the advantages to himſelf 
he could deſire. f 


Tus Lord Protector, according to the power He makes 
given him by the inſtrument of government, ſup- ſeveral 


ply'd the benches of the courts at Weſtminſter, f 
with the ableſt of the lawyers, whom he had in- 
vited to the publick ſervice. Mr. Maynard, Twiſ- 
den, Nudigate, Windbam, &c. were made ſerjeants 
at lw; and Mr. Matthew Hale one of the juſtices 
of the eommon-pleas, &c. Mr. Jobn Thurloe, who 
had been ſecretary to the chief-juſtice St. Jobn, when 
he was ambaſſador at the Hague, was advanced to 
the office of ſecretary of ſtate. And to keep the 
other two nations in order and obedience, his High- 
neſs ſent general Monk back again into Scotland, 
and his. youngeſt ſon Henry Cromwell into Ireland, 
whom he made his lieutenant of that kingdom. 


As the Protector diſcover'd a wonderful genius He is 
in the management of affairs at home, ſo his power fear'd and 


and policy were more and more obſerved and re- 


verenc'd abroad; and all nations now contended, powers, 


by their ambaſſadors, which ſhould render them- 
ſelves moſt acceptable to him. Denmark had the 
favour of being taken into the Dutch treaty, upon 
the good- terms of making the States reſponſible 
tor one hundred and forty thouſand pounds, to re- 
pair the damage which the Engliſh ſuffered from 
the Danes. About the fame time, by the negotiation _ 
of his ambaſſador Yhitelock, he made a firm alliance 

with the kingdom of Sweden. He forced Portugal 

to ſend an ambaſſador to beg peace, and to ſubmit 
to make ſatisfaction for the offence they had com- 
mitted in receiving prince Rupert, by the payment 
f a great ſym of money; and brought even the two 
| 7 | A crowns 
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| 1654; crowns of France and Spain, to ſue for his alliance: 


The 


* French 
ambaſſa- 


— 
peech to 
him, 


For which purpoſe, the ambaſſador of the former 


Monſieur de Bordeaux, had an audience of his High. 
neſs in the Banqueting-houſe, Ybitehall, on the 
29th of March, with the ſame ſtate and ceremony, 
as is wont to be uſed towards foreign Princes; 
when he addreſſed himſelf thus to him. 

Fou moſt ſerene Highneſs has already re. 
* ceiv'd ſome principal aſſurances of the King my 
« maſter, of his deſire to eſtabliſh a perfect cor- 
** reſpondency betwixt his dominions and Enp. 
land. His Majeſty, this day, gives to your 
*© Highneſs ſome publick demonſtration of the 


„fame; and his ſending his ambaſſador to your 


* Highneſs, does plainly ſhew, that the eſteem 
„ which his Majeſty makes of your Highneſs, and 
$ intereſt of his people, have more power in his 
*« councils than many conſiderations, that would 


e be of great concernment to a Prince leſs affe&- 


ed with the one and the other. This proceed- 
* ing, grounded upon ſuch principles, and fo 
different from what is only guided by ambition, 
e renders the amity of the King my maſter as 
* conſiderable for its firmneſs as its utility; for 
“ which reaſon it is ſo eminently eſteemed and 


. *© courted by all the greateſt Princes and Poten- 


e tates of the earth. But his Majeſty com- 
** municates none to any with ſo much joy and 
*© chearfulneſs, as to thoſe whoſe virtuous acts and 
extraordinary merits render them more con- 
5 ſpicuouſly famous, than the largeneſs of their 
* dominions. His majeſty is ſenſible, that all 
** thoſe advantages do wholly reſide in your High- 
„ neſs; and that the divine providence, after 0 
* many calamities, could not deal more favourably 


© with theſe three nations, to cauſe them to forget 
<< their paſt miſeries with greater ſatisfaction, than 


* by ſubmitting them to ſo juſt a government. 


And ſince it is not ſufficient for the comphentng 
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(of their happineſs, to make them enjoy peace at 1654. 
« home, 2 poets wAPAu 
« reſpondency with nations abroad; the King my Fe 
| « maſter does not doubt but to find alſo the fame 
« diſpoſition in your Highneſs, which his Majeſty 
« here expreſſes in his letters. After ſo many diſ- 
« poſitions expreſſed both by his Majeſty and your 
| „ Highneſs, towards the accommodation of the 
« two nations, there is reaſon to believe, that 
their wiſhes will be ſoon accompliſſd. As for 
% me, I have none greater, than to be able to 
© ſerve the King my maſter, with the good plea- 
e ſure and ſatisfaction of your Highneſs ; and that 
« the happineſs I have, to tender to your High- 
| « neſs the firſt aſſurances of his Majeſty's eſteem, 
| may give me occaſion, by my ſervices, to me- 
| „ rit the honour of your gracious affection.“ 
| Tux Protefor's zeal for the proteſtant religion 
appear'd on ſeveral occaſions ; of which I ſhall 
; here inſert one inſtance, leaving others to ſome 
) following periods of this hiſtory. It is that of a 
| letter to the Prince of Tarente in France, written 
in Latin (his Latin ſecretary being the immortal 
Milton) which is as follows: 
| OLiveRivs, Protector Reip. Angliz, Scotiæ, Inis letter 
Hiberniæ, &c. Illuſtriſimo Principi Tarentino, ſa- to the 
lutem, Perſpeftus ex literis tuis ad me datis religi- 7 — of 
ons amor tuns, & in eccleſias reformatas pietas eximia, 
ſtudiumg; ſingulare, in iſta preſertim generis nobi- | 
litate ac ſplendore, eog; ſub regno, in quo, deficien- 9 
' tibus ab orthodoxa fide, tot ſunt nobiliſſimis quibuſq; = 
ſves uberes propoſitæ, tot firmioribus incommoda ſub- 
eunda; permagno me plane gaudio ac voluptate af- 
ſecit. Nec minus gratum erat placuiſſe me tibi eo 
id religionis nomine, quo nibil mibi dileftius atq; 
cbarius imprimis eſſe debet. Deum autem obteſtor, 
quam de me ſpem eccleſiarum & expettationem eſſe of- 
lendis, fi poſſim ei aliquando vel ſatisfacere, ſi opus 
crit, vel demonſt rare omnibus, quam cupiam non deeſſe. 
| ; | Nullum 
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| 
| = eſt, paci ſerviam. Te vero hortor magnopere, ut re. 
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| | 1654. Nullum equidem fructum laborum meorum, nullun 
== Wye Pujus, quam oblineo in republica mea, ſive dignitati, 
= Ave muneris, nec ampliorem exiſtimarem nec jucundi. 


| 
% orem, quam ut idoneus ſim, qui ecclefie reformate ye] 
2 amplificationi, vel incolumitati, vel, quod maximum 


| ligionem orthodoxam, qua pietate ac ſtudio d majuri. 
= bus acceptam profiteris, eadem animi firmitate at; con: 
ſtantia ad extremum uſque retineas. Nec ſane quid. 
quam erit te tuiſq; parentibus religigſiſſimis dignins, 
nec quod pro tuis in me meritis, quamquam tua cauſi 
cupio omnia, optare tibi melius aut præclarius queam, 
quam fi fic te pares atq; inſtituas, ut eccleſiæ pre- 
ſertim patriæ, quarum in diſciplina tam fœlici indle 
tamg; illuſtri loco natus es, quanto ceteris preluces, 
tanto firmius in te pra ſidium ſuis rebus conſtitutum eſe 
ſentiam. Vale. Alba Aula, Die 26 Junii, 1654. 

Illuftriſſime dignitatis veſtre ſtudiofiſſimus, 

- OLIVERIUS. 


Which letter I have thus tranſlated : 


* OLIVER, Protector of the common-wealth 
& of England, Scotland, Ireland, &c. To the moſt 
5 illuſtrious Prince of Tarente, greeting. It was 
a very great pleaſure and ſatisfaction to me, to 
„ perceive by your highneſs's letter which you 
* ſent me, your love of religion, and your extra- 
- e ordinary zeal and concern for the reformed 
* churches, eſpecially conſidering your quality, 
«© and that you live in a country where ſuch great 
© things are promiſed to all perſons of your rank, 
if they forſake the orthodox faith, and ſo many 
“ diſcouragements are laid in the way of thoſe 
4 who continue ſtedfaſt. Nor was it leſs plea- 
** ſing to me, to find that your Highneſs approv'd 
of my care and concern for the ſame religion, 


* than which nothing ought to be more dear and 
| pre. 
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« precious to me. And I call God to witneſs, 1654. 
« how defirous I am, according as I have ability www 


« and opportunity, to anſwer the hope and ex- 
« pe&tation which you ſay the churches have con- 
« cerning me, and to manifeſt it to all. Indeed 
« ] ſhould eſteem it the greateſt and beſt fruit 
« of my labours, and of this "dignity, or office, 
« which I hold in this commonwealth, to be 


put in a capacity of being ſerviceable either to 


« the enlargement, or the ſafety, or, which is 
« the chief of all, the peace of the reformed 
church. And I earneſtly exhort your Highneſs 
that you would hold faſt to the end the ortho- 
« dox religion you have received from your fa- 


« thers, with a firmneſs and conſtancy of mind 


equal to the piety and zeal you diſcover in the 
« profeſſion of it. Nor indeed can there be any 
* thing more-worthy of yourſelf and of your moſt 
* pious parents; and, though I could defire all 
things for your ſake, yet I can wiſh you nothing 


better, nothing more excellent, in return for 


* the civilities you have ſhown me, than that 
* you ſo conduct | that the. churches, eſ- 
* pectally thoſe of your own country, in whoſe 


| * diſcipline you were born with ſo happy a diſ- 


* poſition and of ſuch a noble family, may find 
in you a protection anſwerable to the high ſta- 
* tion in which you are placed above others. 
Farewell. Yhitehall, June 26, 1654. Your 
Highneſs's moſt affectionate and moſt devoted, 


OLIVER. 


a 


Tue Lord Protector had reſolv'd more firmly to He makes 


unite the three nations into one commonwealth, an union 


Accordingly, with conſent of his council, he made 


of the 
three na- 


an ordinance, April the 12th, declaring, How tions. 
2 he had taken into conſideration, that the people 
of Scotland ought to be united with the — 
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L 21654. *©* of England, into one commonwealth, and yn: 
EF WWW © der one government; and had found, that in 
3 December 1651, the parliament then ſitting had 
4 e ſent commiſſioners into Scotland, to invite the 
1 people of that nation unto ſuch a happy union; 
©. who proceeded ſo far therein, that the ſhires and 
1 „ boroughs did accept of the ſaid union, and aſſent 
| | << thereunto:: For the compleating and perfecting 
which union, he now ordain'd, That all the peb- 
< ple of Scotland, and of all the dominions and terri.- 
« tortes thereunto belonging, ſhould be incorporated in. 
<6 to one commonwealth with England; and in every 
„ parliament to be held ſucceſſively for the ſaid con- 
% monwealth, thirty perſons ſhould be calPd from, 
and ſerve for Scotland, &c.” And ſhortly after, 
another ordinance was made for a like diſtribution 
of thirty members from Jreland, to ſerve in the par- 
liament at Weſtminſter. About the ſame time an 
ordinance was publiſhed, prohibiting the planting 

of Tobacco in England; which is a law at this day. 
A con- Azour this time ſeveral perſons were appre- 
r hended, and charged with a conſpiracy to murder 
n the Lord Protector as he ſhould be going to Hampion- 
and Yowe! court, to ſeize the guards, the Tower of London, and 
areexe- the magazines, and to proclaim the King. The 
cuted. chief of theſe were Mr. Somerſet Fox, Mr. Jobn 
Gerard, and Mr. Vomel; who being tried by a high 
court of juſtice, and condemn*d, Fox, who con- 

feſsd much of what was alledg'd againſt him, had 
the benefit of a reprieve; but Gerard was behead- 

ed on Tower-hill, and Vowel hang'd at Charing-crojs; 

both of them denying what they were accus'd of, 
and dying with great magnanimity and reſolution, 
The Por. O the ſame day, there was another execution 
fugeram- of an extraordinary nature: Don Pantaleon Sa, the 
brother Portugal ambaſſador's brother, a knight of Malta, 
commitsa and a perſon eminent in many great actions, who 
riot, out of curioſity to ſee England, came over with the 
ambaſſador, happen'd to have a quarrel * the 
; e 
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they kild another man, whom they took to be 
Mr. Gerard, and hart and wounded ſeveral others. 
Upon this there was rais'd a great tumult, and the 
Portugueſe flying to the ambaſſador*s houſe, the peo- 
ple came flocking thither from all parts to ſeize the 
murderers. - Cromwell being inform'd of the mat- 
ter, ſent an officer, with a party of ſoldiers, to de- 
mand and apprehend them; who more eſpecially 
demanded of the ambaſſador the perſon of his bro- 
ther, threatning, if he was not deliver'd up, to 
break open the houſe, and take him out by force. 
The ambaſſador inſiſted upon the privilege due to 
his houſe by the law of nations, and deſired time 
to ſend to the Protector, to whom he made com- 
plaint of the violence done to him, and requeſted 
an audience. His Highneſs ſent him word, That 
* a' gentleman. had been murder'd, and others 
* wounded, and that Juſtice muſt be ſatisfied ; re- 
* quiring, that all perſons concern'd might be de- 
* liver'd up to his officer; without which, if he 
* ſhould withdraw his ſoldiers, the people would 
* execute juſtice, by a way for which he would 
* not be anſwerable: But this being done, he 
* ſhould have an audience, and all the ſatisfaction 
it was in his power to give.“ The ambaſſador 
finding it in vain to contend, and the multitude 
increaſing their cry, That they would pull down the 
bouſe, he was, to his great grief, forc'd to deliver 
up his brother with the reſt, who were all ſent pri- 
ſoners to Newgate, The ambaſſador was moſt ear- 
neſt in his ſollicitations for his brother, being wil- 
lng the others ſhould be left to the law; but all 
the anſwer he could have, was, That juſtice muſt be 
done. And juſtice was done to the utmoſt; for be- 
ng all try*d by a jury of half Exgliſb and half fo- 
7eg4ers, as many as were found guilty, and among 

them 


Me- Exchange with the foremention'd Mr. Gerard; 1684. 
to revenge which, he went thither the next day, 
with ſervants arm'd with ſwords and piſtols; where 


1664. them the ambaſſador's brother, were condemn'd to 


1 mo 4 cept Don Pantaleon, who, immediately after the 


duted. execution of Gerard, was convey'd from Newpate 


Dr. Vel. Anp here Dr. Welwood remarks, That what- 


| — hin & ever reaſon the houſe of Auſtria had to hate 
on it. e the memory of Cromwell, yet his cauſing the 


c die. All were hang'd at Tyburn, ſays the lord (la. 
He is con- „nden; Whitelock lays they were all repriev'd, ex. 


to Tower-bill, in a mourning coach and fix horſe, 
attended by ſeveral of his brother's retinue ; and 
there, on the ſame ſcaffold, loſt his head, with as 
much terror and dejection of ſpirit, as Gerard had 
done with courage and reſolution. This mightily 
raiſed the opinion of the Protector's juſtice, as well 
as of his power. And *tis very remarkable, that 
on the very day of this execution, the Portugal am- 
baſſador was oblig'd to ſign the articles of peace 
between the two nations; whereupon he immedi- 
ately went out of town. | 


« Portugal ambaſſador's brother to be executed, 
* notwithſtanding his plea of being a publick mi- 
4 niſter as well as his brother, was, near twenty 
e years after CromwelPs death, brought as a pre- 
* cedent by the Emperor, to juſtify his arreſting | 
© and carrying off the Prince of Furſtenburgb at 
< the treaty of Cologne, notwithſtanding his being 
a plenipotentiary for the Elector of that name. 
And in the printed manifeſto, publiſh'd by the 
Emperor on that occaſion, this piece of Crom- 
« ell's juſtice is related at large.” 
The Pro- Th Lord Protector knowing, that tho? he had 
tector calls obtainꝰd the government, it was not confirm'd to 
_ him by the people, reſolv'd, in purſuance of the 
inſtrument of government, to ſummon a parliament 
to meet at Veſiminſter on the 3d of September; and 
accordingly order'd writs to be iſſued out for the 
election of members to ſerve in parliament, after 
the manner laid down in the ſaid infirument. It 
was his greateſt care how to manage this ——_ 


| & 
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ſo that they might proceed according to his own 1654. 


defires 3 but tho? he had a great influence upon the yy 


le, and a great awe upan the ſheriffs and ma- 
giſtrates, and brought the trial of elections into a 
committee of his own council, before the opening 


of the parliament, yet it prov*'d not for his purpoſe; 


a we ſhall fee in the following chapter. 


1 


Cnaye. IV. 
His ſecond PARLIAMENT. 


N the 3d day of September, tho? it happen'd to The open. 


be Sunday, the Lord ProteQor, who reckon'd 
that his fortunate day, would have the parliament 
open'd : And fo the members, after hearing a ſer- 
mon at Weſtminſter-abbey, attended his Highneſs 
in the Painted Chamber; where he made a ſpeech 
to them, ſhewing the cauſe of their ſummons ; af- 
ter which, they went to their houſe, and adjourn'd 
to the next day. The Protector then rode in ſtate 
from Whitehall to Weſtminſter-abbey, ſome hundreds 
of gentlemen and officers going before uncover'd, 
and next before the coach, his pages and lacqueys 
richly cloath*d : On the one fide of his coach, went 
Hrictland, one of his council, and captain of his 


guards, with the maſter of the ceremonies, both on 


foot ; and on the other ſide, walk'd colonel Howard 
(afterwards earl of Carliſle) another captain of the 
guards, His ſon Henry and Lambert ſat with him 
n the coach, bare- headed. After the coach came 
Claypole, maſter of the horſe, with a gallant led 
horſe, adorn'd with the richeſt trappings 3 and next 


ter him the commiſſioners of the great ſeal, and 


of the treaſury, and divers of the council in coaches, 
ad the ordinary guards. Being come to the abbey 
wor, his Highneſs alighted ; and the officers of the 
amy and the gentlemen- went firſt, next them four 
maces, then the commiſſioners of the ſeal, Y/bitelock 
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carrying the purſe, and Lambert the ſword before 


him. His Highneſs was ſeated over-againſt the 


pulpit, and the members of parliament plac'd them. 
ſelves on both ſides of him. After the ſermon, 
which was preach'd by Mr. Tho. Goodwin, his 
Highneſs went in the ſame equipage to the Painted 
Chamber ; where being ſeated in a chair of ſtate ſet 


upon ſteps, the members fitting upon benches 
round about, all bare, his Highneſs put off hi; 


hat, and made a long and ſubtle ſpeech to them, 
which was in ſubſtance as follows : 


His ſpeech Hz told them, the danger of the Levellig 


principles, and of the Ffth-monarchy opinions, 
of the form of godlineſs, and the great judgment 
that had been upon this nation by ten years civil 
% war. That the two pretenſions, liberty of the 
6c ſubjef, and liberty of conſcience (two as glorious 
things, and as much to be contended for, as any 
<< gift God hath given us,) were brought in to pa- 
* tronize thoſe evils. Nay, theſe abominations 


„ ſwelled to that height, that the axe was laid to 


the root of the miniſtry, as Babyloniſb and Au. 
& chriſtian : And as the extremity was great be- 
fore, ſo that no man, tho? well approv'd, and 
having a good teſtimony, might preach, if not 
* ordain'd ; ſo now, on the other hand, they will 
* have ordination put a nullity upon the calling, 
< I conceive in my very ſoul, ſaid he, that ma- 


ny of the Fifth-monarchy opinion have good 


«© meanings ; and I hope this parliament will (a 
* Fude lays, reckoning up the abominable apoſta- 
“ cies of the laſt times) pluck ſome out of the 
ce fire, and fave others with fear; making thole 
of peaceable ſpirits, the ſubjects of their encou- 
ragement, and ſaving others by that diſcipline 
*© that God hath ordain'd to reform miſcarriages: 
The danger of that ſpirit being not in the no- 


tion, but in its proceeding to a civil tranſgreſ 
* fion; when men come into ſuch a practice, a 
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« to tell us, that liberty and property are not the 1654. 


« bodies of that kingdom, and that inſtead of re. 


« oglating laws, laws muſt be ſubverted, and per- 
10 haps the judicial law impoſed, Or ſome fancy 


« inſtead of it (for that was good and honourable 


« in the inſtitution, tho' now by ſome miſapply*d ;) 
« eſpecially when every ſtone 1s turn'd to bring in 
«* confuſion ; this will be a conſideration worthy of 
the magiſtrate. | 

« WHILST theſe things were in the midſt of 
« us, and the nation rent and torn from one end 
* to the other; family againſt family, parent a- 
« oainſt child, and nothing in the hearts and minds 
« of men, but Overturn, Overturn, (a ſcripture 
very much abus d and challeng'd by all men of 
* diſcontented ſpirits ;) that common enemy in 
the mean time ſleeps not; ſwarms of FJeſuits 
« come over, and have their conſiſtories abroad, 
* to rule all the affairs of England, and the depen- 
« dencies thereof : In the mean time viſible en- 
* deavours were us'd to hinder the work in Ireland, 
to obſtruct the work in Scotland; correſponden- 
* cies and intelligences were held to encourage the 
* war in thoſe places, | 

* AND withal, we were deeply engag'd in a 
* war with Portugal, whereby our trade ceas'd ; 
* and not only ſo, but a war with Holland, which 
conſum'd our treaſure, as much as the aſſeſſment 
* came to. At the fame time we fell into a war 
* with France, or rather we were in it; and all 
this fomented by the diviſions amongſt us, which 
* begat a confidence, we could not hold out long; 
* and the calculation had not been ill, if the Lord 
had not been gracious to us. Beſides, ſtrangers 
* increaſed in the manufacture, the great ſtaple 
* commodity of this nation. 

** In ſuch an heap of confuſion was this poor 
nation; and that it might not ſink into a con- 


* fuſion from the premiſes, a remedy muſt be ap- 


1 « plicd : 
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cc plied : A remedy hath been applied, Thi; 20- 
&« vernment. A thing that is ſeen and read of all, 
* and which (let men ſay what they will, I can 
£ ſpeak with comfort before a greater than you all, 


* as to my intention; and let men judge out of 
«© the thing itſelf )) is calculated for the intereſt of 


the people, for their intereſt alone, and for their 


good, without reſpect had to any other intereſt, 
« I may, with humbleneſs towards God, and 
* modeſty before you, ſay ſomething in the behalf 
«of M. 
% IT hath endeavour'd to reform the laws, and 


for that end hath join'd perſons (without refle- 


* ion upon any) of as great integrity and ability 
«© as any other, to conſider how the laws might 
ce be made plain, ſhort and eaſy 3 which may in 
« que time be tendered. | 

Ir hath taken care to put into ſeats of juſtice, 
* men of the moſt known integrity and ability. 

«<< Taz chancery hath been reform'd, and ! 
© hope to the juſt ſatisfaction of all good men. 

* IT hath put a ſtop to that heady way, for 


- © every man that will, to make himſelf a preacher, 


having endeavour'd to ſettle a way for approbi- 


tion of men of piety and fitneſs for the work, 
and the buſineſs committed to perſons both of 


the Preſbyterian and Independent judgment; men 
* of as known ability and integrity, as (I ſuppoſe 
any the nation hath, and who (I believe) have 
labour'd to approve themſelves to God and thelr 
© own conſciences, in approving men to that great 

function. | 
< IT hath taken care to expunge men unfit for 
that work, who have been the common ſcom 

and reproach to that adminiſtration. 
Ox thing more: It hath been inſtrumental 
to call a free parliament z bleſſed be God, * 
* ſee here this day a free parliament and that ! 
may continue ſo, I hope is in the heart of eve!) 
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« good man of England : For my own part, asI 1654, 
« defir'd it above my life, ſo to keep it free, I WY 


« ſhall value it above my life. 

„% A. PEACE is made with Sweden, (wherein an 
« honourable perſon | meaning Yhbitelock] was in- 
« ſtrumental) it being of much importance to have 
« a good underſtanding with our Proteſtant neigh- 
„ bours. | 

A PEACE 1s alſo made with the Danes, and a 
te peace there that is honourable, and to the ſatis- 
« faction of the merchants. 

« THE Sound is open to us, from whence, as 
« from a fountain, our naval proviſions are ſup- 
C—.. | | 

5 A PEACE is made with the Dutch, which is 
« ſo well known in the conſequences of it, and 
the great advantages of a good underſtanding 
* with Proteſtant ſtates. 

* I BEG that it may be in your hearts to be 
* zealous of the Proteſtant intereſt abroad, which 
« if ever it be like to come under a condition of 
* ſuffering, it is now; many being baniſh'd, and 
driven to ſeek refuge among ſtrangers. 

* A PEACE is made with Portugal, (though it 
nung long) of great concernment to trade; and 
the people that trade thither, have freedom to 
enjoy their conſciences, without being ſubjected 
to the bloody inquiſition. 

* A TREATY with France likewiſe is now de- 
pending. a 

Ir may be neceſſary, in the next place, for 
* you to hear a little of the ſea affairs, and to 
* take notice of the great expence of the forces 
and fleet; and yet 30,000 J. is now abated of 
* the next three months aſſeſſment. 

* THrest things, which I have before men- 
© tioned, are but entrances, and doors of hope; 
you are brought to the edge of Canaan (into 
* which many that have gone before could not 

9 enter) 
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< enter) but if the bleſſing and preſence of God go 
along with you in the management of your af. 
< fairs, I make no queſtion but he will enable you 
* to Jay the top- ſtone of this work. 
„Bur this is a maxim not to be deſpiſed, 9 
& peace be made, yet it is intereſt that keeps peace, 
* and farther than that, peace is not to be truſted. 
«© THe great end of calling this parliament, is, 
& that the work of God may go on, that the ſhip 
= &* of this commonwealth may be brought into a 
l : „ ſafe harbour. | 
b % ſhall put you in mind, that you have a 
& great work upon you; Ireland to look to, that 
the beginning of that government may be ſet- 
“ tled in honour. 7 | 
* THAT you have before you, the conſidera- 
tion of thoſe foreign ſtates, with whom peace 
js not made; who, if they ſee we manage not 
* our affairs with prudence, as becomes men, will 
& retain hopes, that we may ſtill, under the diſad- 
« vantages thereof, break into confuſion. 
SHALL conclude with my perſuaſion to you, 
© to have a ſweet, gracious, and Holy underſtand- 
< ing one of another, and put you in mind of the 
*« counſel you heard this day in order thereunto, 
% Ap I deſire you to believe, that I ſpeak 
not to you, as one that would be a Lord over 
* you, but as one that is reſolved to be a fellow 
* ſervant with you to the intereſt of this great at- 
a | 
THEN he wiſh'd them to repair to their houſe, 
and exerciſe their own liberty in the choice of 
| their ſpeaker, | wh | 
K 1 BzinG come to the parliament- houſe, they al 
* moſt unanimouſly made choice of the old ſpeake! 
ſpeaker, Mr. William Lenthal, maſter of the Rolls, to be 
and debate their ſpeaker. This done, they preſently took the 
dans" Protector's inſtrument f government into conlice- 
govern- Y ration ; and the firſt debate they fell upon, was, "Y a 
ment. 
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ther the ſupreme legiſlative power of the nation 1654. 
ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, and a parliament. And Www 
here many warm ſpeeches were made in direct op- 
poſition to a ſingle perſon ; and one faid, © That 
they could not but difcern the ſnares laid to en- 
trap the people's privileges; and for his own 
« part, as God had. made him inſtrumental in cut- 
« ting down tyranny in one perſon, ſo he could 
not endure to ſee the nation's liberties ſhackled 
«* by another, whoſe right to the government 
could be meaſur'd out no other ways than by 
« the length of his ſword, which was only that 
* which emboldened him to command his com- 
% manders.” Theſe debates continued for ſeven 
or eight days together, to the great grief of the 
Protectorians, who to ſave themſelves were neceſ- 
fitated to find means for protracting time, and ad- 
journing the houſe, when the queſtion was ready 
to be put, becauſe they plainly ſaw it would be 
carry*d in the negative. | | 
His Highneſs being inform'd of theſe proceed- The Pro. 
ings, and fearing to have that great queſtion put, 2 
left he ſhould be depogd by a vote of this aſſem- K 
bly, on the 12th of September early in the morn- 
ing, caus'd a guard to be plac'd at the door of the 
houſe, and ſent to the lord-mayor to acquaint- 
him with the reaſons of what he was about to do, 
that he might prevent any diſorder. in the city. 
The members coming at the uſual hour, - were 
deny'd entrance, and commanded to attend the 
Lord Protector, in the Painted Chamber; where 
he ſpoke to them as follows: | 

Hr told them, That when he met them a Makes a- 
* few days fince, and deliver'd his mind unto N 
them, he did it with much more hopes and them. on 
* comfort than now ; and that he was very forry 
* to find them falling into heats and diviſions, 
He repreſented to them the miſcarriages of the 
* long parliament, and declar'd, That he had of- 
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ten preſs'd that aſſembly, as a member, to put 
a period to themſelves, telling them, That the 
nation loathd their ſitting ; and when they were 
diſſolved, there was no viſible repining at it, 
no not ſo much as the barking of a dog, He 
ſhewed them, by what means he came to the 


government, together with the conſent that the 
people had many ways given thereunto ; and 


laid, that the other day when he told them they 


were a free parliament, he did alſo conſider, there 
was a Reciprocation : For that the ſame govern- 
ment, which made them a parliament, made him 
Protector; and as they were entruſted with ſome 
things, ſo he was with others. That there were 
ſome things in the government fundamental, 
which could not be alter'd ; as, 1. That the go- 
wvernment ſhould be in one perſon and a parliament, 
2. That parliaments ſhould not be made perpetual; 
which would deprive the people of their ſuc- 
ceſſive elections: Nor that the parliament ſhould be 
always ſitting, that is, as ſoon as one parliament 
is up, another ſhould come and fit in their 
places the very next day; which could not be 
without ſubjecting the nation to an arbitrary 
power in governing, becauſe parliaments, when 
they ſit, are abſolute and unlimited. The third 
fundamental was in the matter of the militia : 
For in order to prevent the two aforemention'd 
inconveniencies, the militia was not 10 be en- 
truſted in any one hand or power, but to be ſo 
diſpoſed, that as the parliament ought to have 2 
check upon the Protector, to prevent exceſſes in 
him; ſo on the other hand, the Protector might 
have a check upon the parliament, to prevent 
exceſſes in them; becauſe if the militia were 
wholly in the parliament, they might, when they 
would, perpetuate themſelves : But now the 
militia being diſpoſed as it is, the one ſtands as 
a counterpoize to the other; which renders the 


balance of government the more even, and the 
| | „ govern- 
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x government itſelf the more firm and ſtable. 1654. 
« The fourth fundamental in the government 
« yas about à due liberty of conſcience in matters of 
« religion; wherein bounds and limits ought to be 

« ſet, ſo as to prevent perſecution. That the reſt 

« of the things in the government were examin- 

« able, arid alterable, as the occaſion and the ſtate 

« of affairs ſhould require. That as for a negative 

« qvice, he claimed it not, fave only in the afore- 

« aid particulars. That in all other things he 

e had only a deliberative power; and if he did 

« not paſs ſuch laws as were preſented to him, 

« within twenty days after their preſentment, 

they were to be laws without his conſent. 
Therefore, things being thus, he was ſorry to 

* underſtand that any of them ſhould go about to 

% overthrow what was ſo ſettled, contrary to 

their truſt received from the people; which 

* could not but bring on very great inconveni- 

* encies : To prevent which, he was neceſſitated 

* to appoint a Zeſt, or recognition, of the go- 

* vernment, which was to be ſign'd by them, be- 

fore they went any more into the houſe.” 

Tx faid eſt or recognition was in theſe words: He ap- 
I A. B. do hereby freely promiſe and engage myſelf —.— 
to be true and faithful to the Lord Protector and tel. 
the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land; and ſhall not (according to the tenour of the 
indenture, «whereby J am returned to ſerve in this 
preſent parliament) propoſe, or give any conſent to al-. 
ter the government, as it is ſettled in one ſingle per- 
lon, and a parliament. 

Tr1s being ingroſs'd in parchment, was laid Which is 
on a table near the door of the houſe, for the yen 
members to ſubſcribe before they ſhould be qua- —— 
lify'd to fit. Accordingly, within a day or two, 

t was ſigned by about an hundred and thirty of 
them, and ſome days after by above as many more, 
Fo thereupon took their places in the houſe. 
3 Ho Tis 
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1654. *Tis ſaid, that thoſe who refus'd to ſubſcribe this 


A > 


Their de- 
claration , 


thereupon. 


They de- 
bate the 


2 
articles o 
govern- 
ment. 
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engagement, were not only excluded, but ſome 
ot them taken into cuſtody. Major- general Har- 
riſon, the ProteQor's late great favourite, was now 
ſecur'd by a party of horſe, by his Highneſs's order; 
and colonel Rich, Mr. Carew, and others, being 
ſummoned before the council, were requir'd to 
ſurrender their commiſſions ; and becauſe they re- 
fusꝰd to engage not to act againſt the Lord Prote- 
5 and his government, they were committed to 
priſon. | 

A DEBATE ariſing in the houſe concerning the 
Recognition, it was thereupon declar'd, That 
it ſhould not be intended to comprehend the 
* whole, contained in the forty-two articles of 
the inſtrument of government, but only that which 
„ requir'd the government of the commonwealth 
to be by a ſingle perſon, and ſucceſſive parlia- 
„ments.“ The great point concerning the ſinzl: 
perſon being over-ruPd, the houſe apply*d them- 
ſelves to the. conſideration and debate of the re- 
maining clauſes of the inſtrument of government. 


They declar' d, That Oltver Cromwell ſhould be 
Protector during life ; and limited the number 


ce of forces to be kept up in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with proviſion for the payment of them. 
«© They agreed upon the number of ſhips, that 
„ they thought neceſſary for the guard of the 
5 ſeas; and order*'d two hundred thouſand pounds 
0 a year for the Protector's own expence, the ſala- 
e ries of his council, the judges, foreign intelli- 
&« pence, and the reception of ambaſſadors ; and 
* that Whitehall, St. Fames's, the Mews, Somer- 


* (et-houſe, Greenwich, Hampton - Court, Wind- 


* for, and the manor of York, be kept unſold 


« for the Protector's uſe. They alſo voted 3 


“ clauſe to be inſerted, to declare the rights of the 
* people of England, and particularly, that n0 


** money ſhould be raiſed upon the nation, oy 
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« authority of parliament. And whereas by the 
« inſtrument of government it was provided, that if 
« the parliament were not ſitting at the death of 
« the preſent Protector, the council ſhould chuſe 
« a ſucceſſor ; they refolv*d, that nothing ſhould 
« be determin'd by the council after his death, 
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1684. 
WA 


but the calling of a parliament, who were then 


« to conſider what they would have done. They 
„ alſo approv'd and confirm'd the preſent Lord 
« Deputy of Ireland, the preſent Lords Commiſ- 
« foners of the great ſeal of England, the com- 
« miſſioners of the treaſury, and the two chief 
% juſtices. Among other things, they debated 
the point of liberty of conſcience upon the new 
„government, and agreed to allow it to all, who 
« ball not maintain Atheiſm, Popery, Prelacy, Pro- 
« faneneſs, or any damnable Hereſies, 10 be enume- 
« rated by the parhament.” 

Ta1s highly pleaſed ſome men; and it is ob- 
ſervable, that during theſe debates, the miniſters 
were ſo forward and zealous, that they propos'd 
ſeveral fundamentals in religion (viz. their own be- 
lov*d opinions) to the parliament to be eſtabliſhed 


by them. Theſe debates upon the government 


continued for ſome months, in which time alſo the 
houſe took a tranſient view of the Protector's own 
ordinances ; particularly, one for paying the mo- 
ney into the treaſury, rais'd for the propagation of 
the Goſpel in Fales: Another, to make ſoldiers 
free in corporations : Another to remove all ſcan- 
dalous preachers and miniſters ; and a fourth for 
the ſurveying of King's and Churches lands. And 
having gone through the inſtrument of government, 
they paſs'd this additional vote, That no one clauſe, 
of what they had agreed upon, ſhould be look'd upon as 
binding, unleſs the whole were conſented to, 
DuriNnG theſe debates in parliament, an odd 
accident happened to the Protector, which very 


much endanger'd his life, He having taken upon tector. 
1 himſelf 


A private 
aceident 
to the Pro · 
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a 54. himſelf the whole government of the nation, and 
wow ſent amboſſadors and agents to foreign kingdoms 


The par- 


liament 


and ſtates, was again very much courted by them, 
and preſented · with the rarities of ſeveral countries; 
and the Duke of Holſtein among the reſt made him 
a preſent of a gallant ſet of grey Friezeland coach- 
horſes. With theſe he had a mind to take the air 


in the Park, attended only with his ſecretary 


Thurloe and his guards. Being come into the Part, 
he would needs take the place of the coach-man ; 
and ſo mounting the box, he began to laſh and 
drive them on very furiouſly : But the horſes not us d 
to ſuch rough management, ran away with full 


| ſpeed, and never ſtopp'd, till their driver was 


thrown with great violence out of the box ; with 
which fall his piſtol fir'd in his pocket, though he 
had the good fortune to receive no hurt. 

In the debates upon the government, many 
things were ſaid, which gave great offence to the 


not for his Protector and his council, and made it plainly ap- 


| Purpoſe, 


pear, that the parliament were not inclinable to an- 
{wer their whole deſire and expectation, and fall in 


with all they deſign'd: Hereupon he grew very 


uneaſy, till the five months allow'd for their ſitting, 
by his own inſtrument of government, ſhould be ex- 
pir'd. And though the form of government, which 
they had agreed to, differ'd not in any material 
point, from that which himſelf had ſet up, unlels 
it were in reſerving the nomination of his ſucceſſor 


to the parliament ; yet this one thing was thought 


very diſagreeable to him, and ſome of his coun- 


 .cil. However, the diſſolution of this aſſembly was, 


after much debate in council, refoly*d on; and ſo 


the five months of their ſeſſion, according to the 


ſoldiers account of twenty-eight days to the month, 


were no ſooner ended, but the members on the 


22d of January were requir'd to attend him in 


the Painted chamber, where he diſſolved them with 
this moſt tedious and intricate ſpeech. 
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« GENTLEMEN, I perceive you are here as 1654. 
« the houſe of parliament, by your ſpeaker, whom Wa 
« [ ſee here, and by your faces, which are, in a * — 
great meaſure, known to me. | — 

« WHen I firſt met you in this room, it was ſolves 
« to my apprehenſion the hopefulleſt day that e- them. 


« yer mine eyes ſaw, as to the conſiderations of 
« this world : For I did look at (as wrapt up in 
„you, together with myſelf) the hopes and the 
* happineſs of (tho? not of the greateſt, yet a ve- 
« ry great, and) the beſt people in the world ; 
and truly and unfeignedly I thought ſo; as a 
people that have the higheſt and cleareſt profeſ- 
ſion amongſt them of the greateſt glory (to wit) 
religion; as a people that have been like other 
* nations, ſometimes up and ſometimes down, in 
our honour in the world, and yet never ſo low, 
but we might meaſure with other nations; and 
* a people that have had a ſtamp upon them from 
God, God having (as it were) ſummed all our 
former glory and honour, in the things that are 
* of glory to nations, in an Epitome, within theſe 
ten or twelve years laſt paſt ; ſo that we knew 
< one another at home, and are well known a- 
* broad. x74 

* AND (if I be not very much miſtaken) we 
* were arriv'd (as I, and truly, as I believe, ma- 
ny others did think) at a very fafe port, where 
* we might fit down, and contemplate the diſpen- 
ſations of God, and our mercies not to have 
* been like to thoſe of the antients, who did make 
* out their peace and proſperity, as they thought, 
by their own endeavours; who could not ſay, 
was we, that all ours were let down to us from 
God himſelf, whoſe appearances and providences 
amongſt us are not to be out-match'd in any 
* ſtory. 

KY RULY this was our condition, and I know 
nothing elſe we had to do, ſave as Iſracl was 
com- 
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* commanded, in that moſt excellent P/alm of 


„ hieb wwe have heard and known, and our fathers 
„ have told us, we will nat hide them from their 
& children, ſhewing io the generation to come the 
«< praiſe of the Lord, and his ſtrength, and bis won- 
* derful works which he hath done; for be eftabliſd 
* atcftimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Iſrael, 
& which he commanaed our fathers that they ſhould 
©. make them known to their children, that the gene- 
« ration to come might know them, even the children 
* that ſhould be born, who ſhould ariſe and declare 
© them to their children, that they might ſet their 
* hope in God, and not forget the works of God, but 
«© keep bis commandments. Ws 
This, I thought, had been a ſong and a work 
« worthy of England, whereunto you might have 
«© happily invited them, had you had hearts un- 
to it. | 
* You had this opportunity fairly deliver'd un- 
% to you; and if a hiftery ſhall be written of theſe 
„times, and of tranſactions, it will be ſaid (it wil! 
not be denied) but that theſe things I have ſpo- 
« ken are true. 
* THis Talent was put into your hands, and! 
* ſhall recur to that which I faid at the firſt: I 
« came with very great joy, and contentment, and 


but we and theſe nations are, for the preſent, 
under ſome diſappointment. If I had purpos'd 


affect, nor do, nor I hope ſhall, I doubt not but 
«© upon eaſy ſuppoſitions, which I am perſuaded 
every one of you will grant, we did meet upon 
** ſuch hopes as theſe. | 
& I met you a ſecond time here, and I confels 
& at that meeting I had much abatement of my 
% hopes, tho* not a total fruſtration. I confels, 
* that that which dampt my hopes ſo 2. was 
f | | © ſome- 


David, Pſalm Ixxviii. ver. 4, 5, 6, 7. The things 


* comfort, the firſt time I met you in this place; 


<< to have play'd the orator, which I did never 
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« ſomewhat that did look like a paricide.. It is 1654. 
obvious enough unto you, tnat the management 


« of affairs did favour of a xot-owning, too too 
« much fayour, I ſay, of a not-owning the authority 
« that called you hither ;. but God left us not with- 
« gout an expedient, that gave a ſecond poſſibility. 
« Shall I ſay a peſibility? It ſeemed to me a pro- 
« babulity - recovering out of that diſſatisfied con- 
« dition we were all then in, towards ſome mu- 
« tuality of /atisfgion ; and therefore by that re- 
« cognition ſuiting with the indenture that return*d 
« you hither, to which afterwards alſo was added 
« your own declaration, conformable to, and in 
« acceptance of that expedient; whereby you had 
tho with a little check) another opportunity 
e renew'd unto you, to have made this nation as 
% happy as it could have been, if every thing 
* had ſmoothly run on from the firſt hour of your 
meeting. | 
Av indeed (you will give me liberty of my 

* thoughts and hopes) I did think, as I have for- 
* merly found in that way that I have been enga- 
* ped as a ſoldier, that ſome affronts put upon 
us, ſome diſaſters at the firſt have made way for 
very great and happy ſucceſſes. | 

* AND I did not at all de/pond, but the ſtop put 
* upon you, would in like manner have made 
* way for a bleſſing from God, that that Inter- 
* ryption being as I thought, neceſſary to divert 
* you from deſtructive and violent proceedings, 
© to give time for better deliberations ; whereby 
leaving the government as you found it, you 
might have proceeded to have made thoſe good 
and wholeſome /azvs which the people expected 
from you; and might have anſwerd the grie- 
* vVances and ſettled thoſe other things proper to 
you as a parliament, and for which you would 
* have had thanks from all that intruſted you. 
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1654. ' © Wuar hath happen'd ſince that time, 
A have not taken publick notice of, as declining 
<« to intrench upon parliament privileges; for ſure 
| «© am, you will all bear me witneſs that from 
| << your entering into the hoyſe upon the Recopyj. 
„tion, to this very day, you have had no manner 
«* of interruption or hindrance of mine, in pro- 
* ceeding to that bleſſed iſſue the heart of a good 
* man could propoſe to himſelf, to this very day. 
<© You ſee you have me very much lock'd up, 
& as to what you tranſacted among yourſelves, 
c from that time to this; but ſomething I ſhal| 
< take liberty to ſpeak of to you. As I may not 
c take notice what you have been doing, ſo I think 
<< I have very great liberty to tell you that I do not 
© know what you have been doing: I do not know 
„„ whether you have been alive or dead: I have 
ce not once heard from you in all this time; I have 
not, and that you all know: If that be a fault that 
I have not, ſurely it hath not been mine. 
Ir I have had any melancholy thoughts, and 
have ſat down by them, why might it not have « 
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«© been very lawful to me, to think that I was a | 
« perſon judg'd unconcern'd in all theſe bulineſſes! « 
el can aſſure you, I have not reckon'd myſelf, « | 
nor did I reckon myſelf unconcern d in you; and Wl « , 
« ſo long as any juſt patience could ſupport my ex- « ( 
C pectation, I would have waited to the uttermoſt 10 | 
to have receiv'd from you, the iſſues of your « 
&* conſultations aad reſolutions ; J have been careful « . 
* of your ſafety, and the ſafety of thoſe that you re- * 


5 preſented, to whom I reckon myſelf a ſervant. 
Bur what meſſages have I diſturb'd you with- n 
* al? What injury or indignity hath been done or « © 
5 offer'd, either to your perſons, or to any pri- *q 
6 vileges of parliament, fince you fat? I look at k 
* myſelf as ſtrictly oblig'd by my oarb, ſince your g 
<< recognizing the government, in the auborily of n 


< which you were call'd hither, and fat, to give 
- ** you 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 


« you all poſſible ſecurity, and to keep you from 
« any unparliamentary interruption. | 

« THINK you I could not ſay more upon this 
« ſubject, if I liſted to expatiate thereupon ? But 
« becauſe my actions plead for me, I ſhall ſay no 
« more of this. | 

„I 8AY, I have been caring for you, your quiet 
« ſitting, caring for your privileges (as I ſaid be- 
fore) that they might not be interrupted; have 
« been ſeeking of God, from the great God, a 
« Heſing upon you, and a Hleſing upon theſe na- 
tions; I have been conſulting, if poſſibly I 
might in any thing promote, in my place, the 
© real good of this parliament, of the hopefulneſs 
*« of which I have ſaid ſo much unto you. 

* AND [ did think it to be my buſineſs, rather 
© to ſee the utmoſt iſſue, and what God would 
produce by you, than unſeaſonably to intermed- 
dle with you. But, as I ſaid before, I have been 
* caring for you, and for the peace and quiet of 
the nations, indeed I have, and that I ſhall a lit- 
* tle preſently manifeſt unto you. 

„ AND it teqdeth me to let you know ſome- 
* what that I fear, I fear will be thro* ſome in- 
* terpretation, a little too juſtly put upon you, 
* whilſt you have been employ'd as you have been 


* (and in all that time expreſſed in the govern- 


* ment, in that government, I ſay, in that govern- 
* ment) brought forth nothing that you yourſelves 
* can be taken notice of without infringement of 
* your privileges. 

* I will tell you ſomewhat, that (if it be not 
* news to you) I wiſh you had taken very ſerious 
* conſideration of; if it be news, I wiſh I had ac- 


” Quainted you with it ſooner ; and yet if any 


: man will aſk me why I did not, the reaſon 1s 
3 given already, becauſe I did make it my buſi- 
neſs to give no interruption. 
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der the ſhadow of other trees; there be ſome 
that chuſe (a man may ſay ſo by way of allu- 
ſion) to thrive under the ſhadow of other tre; 
I will tell you what hath /briven, I will not fay 
what you have cheriſb'd under your ſhadow, that 
were too hard. Inſtead of the peace and le. 
ment, inſtead of mercy and truth being brought 
together, righteouſneſs and peace kiſſing each other, 
by reconciling the honeſt people of theſe na- 
tions, and ſettling the woful diſtempers that are 
amongſt us (which had been glorious things, 
and worthy of Chriſtians to have propos c) 
weeds and netiles, briars and thorns have thrives 
under your /hadow. Diſſettlement and diviſions, 
diſcontentment and diſſatisfaction, together with 
real dangers to the whole, has been more mul- 
tiplied within theſe ve morbs of your ſitting, 
than in ſome years before. 

„ FouNDAT1oONs have been alſp laid for the 
future renewing the roubles of theſe nations, by 
all the enemies of it abroad and at home ; let not 
theſe words ſeem too ſharp, for they are true, 
as any mathematical demonſtrations are or can be; 
I fay, the enemies of the peace of theſe nations 
abroad and at home, the diſcontented humours 
throughout theſe nations, which I think no man 
will grudge to call by that name, or to maketo 
allude to briars and thorns, they have nouriſt'd 
themſelves under your ſhadoro, 

« AND that I may be clearly underſtood, they 


have taken the opportunities from your lig 


from the hopes they had, which with eaſy con. 
jecture they might take up, and conclude, that 
there would be no ſeillement, and therefore the) 
have framed their de/igns, preparing for the ex· 
ecution of them accordingly. 

Now whether (which appertains not to me 


to judge of on their behalf) they had any oc 
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« ſion miniſter'd for this, and from whence they 1654. 
« hadit, I liſt not to make any ſcrutiny or ſear eh 


« but I will fay this, I think they had them not 
from me, I am ſure they had not; from whence 
« they had it, is not my buſineſs now to diſ- 
« courſe, but that they had, is obvious to every 
« man's ſenſe. - 5 

«© WHAT preparations they have made to exe- 


e cute in ſuch a ſeaſon as they thought fit to take . 


« their opportunity from. that I know (not as men 


know things by conjecture, but) by certain de- 


e monſtrable knowledge, that they have been (for 
ſome time paſt) furniſhing themſelves with arms, 
nothing doubting but that they ſhould have a 
day for it, and verily believing that whatſoever 
their former diſappointments were, they ſhould 
have more done for them, by and from our own 
«* diviſions, than they were able to do for them- 
« ſelves. I doubt not, and I deſire to be underſtood 
* ſo, that in all I have to ſay on this ſubject, you 
* will take it that I have no reſervation in my 
mind to mingle things of gueſs and ſuſpicion 
* with things of fad, but the things I am telling 
* are fact, things of evident demonſtration, 

* Tress weeds, briars and thorns, they have 
been preparing, and have brought their deſigns 
* to ſome maturity, by the advantages given to 
them, as aforeſaid, from your /it!ing and proceed- 
* ings; but by the waking eye that watched over 
that cauſe that God will bleſs, they. have been 
* and yet are diſappointed. And having mention'd 
that cauſe, I ſay, that ſighted cauſe, let me ſpeak 
* a few words in behalf thereof (tho? it may ſeein 
too long a digreſſion :) W hoſoever deſpiſeth it, 
and will fay it is Non cauſa pro cauſa, the all- 
* ſearching eye before mention'd will find out 
that man, and will judge him, as one that re- 
gardeth not the works of God, nor the opera- 
lions of his hands, for which God hath threaten'd 

U 2 that 
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66 that he will caſt men down, and not build them 


© up; that becauſe he can diſpute, and tell us, 
he knew not where the cauſe begun, or where 
it is, but modelleth it according to his own in- 
& tellect, and ſubmits not to the appearances of 
God in the world, therefore he lifts up his heel 


e againſt God, and mocketh at all his providences, 


* laughing at the obſervations made up not with- 
<< out reaſon and the ſcriptures, but by the quick- 
„ ening and teaching ſpirit, which gives life to 
«© the other, calling ſuch ob/ervations enthuſiaſms, 
« Such men, I ſay, no wonder if they ſtumble 
„ and fall backward, and be broken, and ſnared, 
and taken, by the things of which they are fo 
* maliciouſly and wilfully ignorant. The ſcrip- 
© tures ſay, The rod hath a voice, and he will 
% make himſelf known, and he will make himſelf 
* known by the judgments which he executeth ; 
* and do we not think he will, and does by the 
% providences of mercy and kindneſs which he 
© hath for his people, and for their juſt liberties, 
«© whom be loves as the apple of his eye? Doth he 
<<. not by them manifeſt himſelf ? And is he not 
<< thereby alſo ſeen, giving kingdoms for them, giv- 


ing men for them, and people for their lives? as 


it is in the 43d of //aiah. Is not this as fair a 
lecture, and as clear ſpeaking, as any thing our 


dark reaſon left to the letter of the /criptures, 


0 can collect from them, By this voice has God 
*© ſpoken very loud on the behalf of his people, by 
% judging their enemies in the late war, and teſto- 
ring them a liberty to worſhip with the freedom 
of their conſciences, and freedom in their tale 
and perſons, when they do fo. And thus we have 
found the cauſe of God by the works of God, 
* which are the /e/timony of God, upon which roct 
* whoſoever /plits, ſhall ſuffer ſhipwreck. 

* BuT it is our glory, and it is mine, if I have 


** any in the world, concerning the intereſt of 2 
i mi 
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« that have an intereſt in a better world: It is my 1654, 
« glory, that I know a cauſe, which yet we have, 


% not loſt, but do hope we ſhall take a little plea- 
« ſure. rather to loſe our lives than loſe, But you 
« will excuſe this long digreſſion. 

« I fay unto you, whilſt you have been in the 
« midſt of theſe !ranſaFions, that party, that cava- 
lier party (I could wiſh ſome of them had thruſt 
« in here to have heard what I fay) the cavalier 
party have been deſigning and preparing to put 
« this nation in blood again with a witneſs 3; but 
« becauſe I am confident there are none of that 
« fort here, therefore I ſhall ſay the leſs to that; 


« only this I muſt tell you, they have been making 


« oreat preparations of arms, and I do believe, will 
be made evident to you, that they have raked 
« out many thouſands of arms, even all that this 
« city could afford, for divers months laſt paſt, 

« Bur it will be ſaid, May we not arm our- 
« ſelves for the defence of our houſes? Will any 
body find fault for that? No, for that, the rea- 
« fon of their doing ſo hath been as explicit, and 
under as clear proof, as the fact of doing fo, for 
„ which I hope, by the jaſtice of the land, ſome 
« will, in the face of the nation, anſwer it with 
their lives, and then the buſineſs will be pretty 
*© well out of doubt. 

* Banks of money have been framing for theſe, 
and other ſuch like uſes ; /etters have been iſſued 
* with privy /eals, to as great perſons as moſt are 
in the nation, for the advance of monies, which 
have been diſcover d to us by the perſons them- 
* ſelves z commiſſions for regiments of horſe and 
foot, and command of caſtles, have been likewiſe 
given from Charles Stuart, ſince your ſitting ; 
and what the general inſolences of that party 
have been, the honeſt people have been ſenſible 
* of, and can very well teſtify. | 
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Ir hath not been only thus; but as in a quiz. 


) © zy or pluriſy, where the humour fixeth in one 


<< part, give it-ſcope, it will gather to that place, 
e to the hazarding of the whole; and it is natural 
* todo ſo, till it deſtroy nature, in that perſon on 
ce whomever this befals. _ | 

© So likewiſe will thoſe diſeaſes take accidental 


4 cauſes of aggravation of their diſtemper; and 


cc this was that which I did aſſert, that they have 
* taken accidental cauſes, for the growing and in- 
4 creaſing of thoſe diſtempers, as much as would 
< have been in the natural body, if timely remedy 
« were not applied. And indeed, things were 
© come to that pals (in reſpect of which [ ſhall 
« give you a 3 cm account) that no mortal 
« phyſician, if the great phyſician had not ſtept 
& in, could have cured the diſtemper. 

* SHALL I lay this upon your account, or my 
* own? I am ſure I can lay it upon God's ac- 
* count, that if he had not ſtept in, the diſcaſe 


c had been mortal and deſtructive ; and what is 


all this? Truly I muſt needs fay, a company of 
© men, ſtill like briars and thorns, and worſe, if 
* worſe can be, of another ſort than thoſe before 
4 mention'd to you, have been, and yet are, en- 
deavouring to put us into blood, and into con- 
*«. fuſion, more deſperate and dangerous confuſion 
than England ever yet ſaw. 

« AnD I muſt ſay, as when Gideon command- 
<< ed his ſon to fall upon Zeba and Zalmunna, and 
4 ſlay them, they thought it more noble to die by 
* the hand of æ man, than of a ſtripling ; which 
e ſhews, there is ſome contentment in the hand 
* by which a man falls; fo it is ſome ſatisfaction, 
© if a commonwealth muſt periſh, that it periſh by 
„men, and not by the hands of perſons differing 
s little from beaſts ; that if it muſt needs ſuffer, 
&* jt ſhould rather ſuffer from rich men, than from 
poor men, wha, as Solomon ſays, when they op- 

| | « preſs, 


OLIVER CROMWELIL. 


« preſs, they leave nothing behind them, but are x 


« as ſweeping rain. 

% Now, ſuch as theſe alſo are grown up un- 
« der your ſhadow. But it will be aſked, what 
« have they done? I hope, tho? they pretend the 
« commonwealths intereſt, they have had no en- 
e couragement from you, but that as before, ra- 
« ther taken it, than that you have adminiſter*d 
« any cauſe unto them for ſo doing, from delays, 
e from hopes that this parliament would not ſet- 
« tle, from pamphlets, mentioning ſtrange votes 
« and reſolves of yours, which I hope did abuſe 
« you. Thus you ſee, whatever the grounds were 
e theſe have been the effects. And thus I have 
« laid theſe things before you, and others will be 
t eaſily able to judge how far you are concerr'd. 

„AND what have theſe men done? They have 
e alfo labour'd to pervert where they could, and 
as they could, the honeſt-meaning people of the 
nation; they have labour'd to engage ſome in 


the army; and I doubt, that not only they, but 


* ſome others alſo, very well known to you, have 
helped in this work of debauching and dividing 
the army; they have, they have; I would be 
* oth to ſay, who, where, and how, much more 
* loth to ſay, they were any of your own number, 
but I can ſay, endeavours have been us'd to put 
* the army into a diſtemper, and to feed that 
* which is the worſt humour in the army, which 


* tho' it was not a maſtering humour, yet theſe 
cc — 
took their advantage from a delay of the ſettle- 


* ment, and the practices before mention'd, and 


* flopping to pay off the army, to run us into 


free quarter, and to bring us into the inconve- 

* niencies moſt to be fear*d and avoided. 
Wr if I am able to make it appear in 
fact, that ſome amongſt you have run into the 
* city of London to perſuade to petitions and ad- 
* dreſſes to you for reverſing your own votes that 
W4 you 
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The LIFE of 
you have paſſed ? Whether theſe practices were 
in favour of your liberties,' or tended to beget 
hopes of peace and ſettlement from you; and 
whether debauching the army in England, as is 
before expreſſed, and ſtarving it, and putting it 
upon free quarter, and occaſioning and neceſſi. 


tating the greateſt part thereof in Scotland, to 


march into England, leaving the remainder 
thereof to have their throats cut there, and 
kindling by the reſt a fire in our own boſoms, 
were for the advantage of affairs here, let the 
world judge. 
« THis I tell you alſo, that the correſpondency 
held with the intereſt of cavaliers, by that 
party of men, called Levellers, and who call 
themſelves commonwealth men; whoſe declara- 
tions were framed to that purpoſe, and ready 
to be publiſhed at the time of their common 
riſing, whereof we are poſſeſſed ; and for which 
we have the confeſſion of themſelves now in 
cuſtody ; who confeſs alſo they built their hopes 
upon the aſſurance they had of the parliaments 
not agreeing to a ſettlement 5 whether theſe 
humours have not nouriſhed themſelves under 
your boughs, is the ſubject of my preſent dil- 
courſe, and I think I fay not amiſs if I affirm 
it to be ſo, 3 
« AnD I muſt fay it again, that that which 
hath been their advantage, thus to raiſe diſtur- 
bance, hath been by the lofs of thoſe golden 
opportunities, that God had put into your hands 
for ſettlement. Judge you whether theſe things 
were thus or no; when you firſt fat down I am 
ſure things were not thus; there was very great 
peace and ſedateneſs throughout theſe nations, 
and great expectations of a ſettlement, Which 1 
remember'd to you at the beginning of my 
ſpeech, and hoped that you would have entered 
upon your buſineſs as you found it. 
h * THERY 
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„ THERE was a government in the poſſeſſion 1654. 


« ſeſſion of the people, for many months, it hath 
« now been exerciſed near fifteen months ; and if 
« jt were needful that I ſhould tell you how it 
came into their poſſeſſion, and how willingly 
they received it; how all law and juſtice were 


« diſtributed from it, in every reſpect, as to life, 


liberty and eſtate; how it was owned by God, 
« as being the diſpenſation of his providence af- 
« ter twelve years war, and ſealed and witneſſed 
e unto by the people; I ſhould but repeat what 1 
e faid in my laſt ſpeech made unto you in this 
place, and therefore I forbear. 

„ WHEN you were enter'd upon this govern- 
© ment, raveling into it (you know I took no no- 


« tice what 2 were doing) if you had gone 


upon that foot of account, to have made ſuch 
e good and wholeſome proviſions for the good of 
* the people of theſe nations, for the ſettling of 
* ſuch matters in things of religion as would have 
* upheld and given countenance to a godly mini- 
* ſtry, and yet would have given a juſt liberty 
* to godly men of different judgments, men of the 
* ſame faith with them that you call the orthοpοD 
* miniſtry in England, as it is well known the In- 
* dependants are, and many under the form of 
** Baptiſm, who are ſound in the Faith, only may 
perhaps be different in judgment in ſome leſſer 
matters, yet as true Chriſtians, both looking 
Hat falvation only by faith in the blood of Chrif, 
men profeſling the fear of God, having recourſe 
to the name of God, as to a ſtrong tower ;, I ſay, 
you might have had opportunity to have ſettled 
peace and guictneſs amongſt all profeſſing godli- 
* xeſs, and might have been inſtrumental, if not 
to have healed the breaches, yet to have kept 
the godly of all judgments from running one 


upon another, and by keeping them from being 


. &6 ver- 


« of the people, I ſay a government in the po 
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t ovyer-run by a common enemy, rendered them 
and theſe nations, both ſecure, happy, and well 
6 ſatisfied. -; | 

„Axt theſe things done? Or any thing to- 
* wards them? Is there not yet upon the ſpirits 
* of men a ſtrange itch? Nothing will ſatisfy 
them, unleſs they can put their fingers upon 
© their brethrens conſciences, to pinch them there, 
* To do this, was no part of the conteſt we had 
* with the common adverſary; for Religion was 
not the thing at the firſt conteſted for; but 
God brought it to that iſſue at laſt, and gave it 
< in to us by way of Redundancy, and at laſt it 
proved to be that which was moſt dear to us; 
and wherein conſiſted this, more than in obtain- 
« ing that liberty from the tyranny of the Biſhops, 
to all /pecies of Proteſtants, to worſhip God ac- 
* cording to their own /ight and conſcience ? For 
* want of which, many of our brethren forſook 
« their native Countries, to ſeek their bread from 
5 ftrangers, and to live in howling Wilderneſs ; 
and for which alſo, many that remained here, 
« were impriſoned, and otherwiſe abuſed, and made 
„ the ſcorn of the nation. OY 

* THose that were ſound in the Faith, how 
&* proper was it for them to labour for liberty, for 
& a juſt liberty, that men ſhould not be trampled 
upon for their conſciences? Had not they la- 
„ bour'd but lately under the weight of perſecutions, 
and was it fit for them to fit heavy upon others! 
Is it ingenuous to aſk liberty, and not to give 
t it? What greater hypocriſy, than for thoſe 
** who were oppreſſed by the Biſhops, to become 
<< the greateſt oppreſſors themſelves, ſo ſoon as 
5 their yoke was removed? I could with that they, 
* who call for liberty now alſo, had not too much 
*© of that ſpirit if the power were in their hands. 

As for profane perſons, blaſphemers, ſuch as 


« preach ſedition, the contentions railers, evil ſpeak 
* | EO e ors, 
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1 &« ors, who ſeek by evil words 0 corrupt good 1654. 


| «manners, perions . looſe converſations; puniſo- 
« ment from the «vil magiſtrate ought to be meet 


> 1 « with. them; becauſe if theſe pretended conſci- 
ö « ence, yet walking diſorderly, and not according, 
g « bur contrary to the Goſpel and even to natural 
| « light, they are judg'd of all, and their fins be- 
« ing open, makes them ſubjects of the ma- 
« giſtrate's ſword, who ought not to bear it in 
“gain. 
« Taz diſcipline of the army was ſuch, that a 
« man would not be ſuffered to remain there, of 
% whom we could take notice he was guilty of ſuch 
« praffices as theſe: And therefore how , 
* would England have been, and you, and J, if Ml 
the Lord had led you on to have ſettled upon ll. 
“ ſuch good accounts as theſe are, and to have 1 
* diſcountenanced ſuch practices as the other, and i 
«* left men in diſputable things free to their own | 
* cohiſciences, which was well provided for by the 
* government, and liberty left to provide againſt | 
* what was apparently evil ? | 
* JuDGE you, whether the conteſting for things | 
that were provided for by this government hath | 
been profitable expence of time for the good of 
* theſe nations? By means whereof, you may ſee 
* you have wholly elapſed your time, and done 
* juſt nothing. 
*« IWILL fay this to you in behalf of the long | 
' Parliament, that had ſuch an expedient as this | 
government been propoſed to them, and that | 
2 „ they could have ſeen the cauſe of God thus | 
provided for, and had by debates been enlight- 
ned in the grounds by which the difficulties 
might have been cleared, and the reaſon of the = | 


** whole inforced, the circumſtances of time and 
* perſons, with the temper and diſpoſition of the 
2 People, and affairs both abroad and at home, 
hen it was undertaken, well weighed (as well 
= as 
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1654. « ac they were thought to love their ſeats) [ 


„ think in my conſcience that they would have 


«© proceeded in another manner than you have 
done, and not have expoſed things to thoſe 
** difficulties and hazards they now are at, nor 
given occaſion to leave the people ſo difſettled a; 
now they are, who, I dare ſay, in the ſobereſt, 
«© and moſt judicious part of them, did expect, 
** not a queſtioning, but a doing things in purſu- 
„ ance of the government; and, if I be not mil. 
„informed, very many of you came up with this 
+ ſalisfaftion, having had time enough to weigh 
* and conſider the ſame. 

Ap when I fay, ſuch an expedient as this 
« government is, wherein I dare aſſert there is a 
«« juſt liberty to the people of God, and the juf 


| cc right 5 of the people in theſe nations provided 


5 for, I can put the iſſue thereof upon the cleare} 
«< reaſon, whatſoever any go about to ſuggeſt to 
the contrary. | 

Bur this not being the time and place of 
© ſuch an averment, for ſatisfaction ſake herein, 


enough is faid in a book, entituled, A true fate 


<< of the caſe of the commonwealth, Ec. publiſhed 
in January 1653. (And for myſelf, I deſire not 
to keep it an hour longer than I may preſerve 
England in its juſt rights, and may protect the 
people of God in ſuch a juſt liberty of their con. 
e ſciences, as J have already mentioned.) And 
therefore if this parliament have judged things 
eto be otherwiſe than as I have ſtated them, it had 
been huge friendlineſs between perſons that had 
** ſuch a Reciprocation, and in ſo great concern. 
* ments to the publick, for them to have convinc'd 
* me in what particulars therein my error lay, of 
* which 1 never yet had a word from you. But 
jf inſtead thereof, your time has been ſpent in 
** ſelling up ſomewhat elſe upon another bottom: 


*© than this ſtands, that looks as if a laying ous 


* 
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© of a quarrel had rather been deſigned 7 than to 16 54. 
« give the people ſeillement; if it be thus, it is 


« well your labours have not arrived to any ma- 
« turity at all. | | | 

„T EIS government called you hither, the con- 
« ſtitution whereof being ſo limited, a ſingle per- 
« ſon and à parliament, and this was thought moſt 
« agreeable to the general ſenſe of the nation, 
having had experience enough by trial of other 
«* concluſions, judging this moſt likely to avoid 
the extremes of Monarchy on the one hand, 
and Democracy on the other, and yet not to 
found deminium in gratia. And if ſo, then cer- 
e tainly to make it more than a notion, it was 
« requiſite that it ſhould be as it is in the govern- 


* ment, which puts it upon a true and equal ba- 


% lance, It has been already ſubmitted to the ju- 
dicious honeſt people of this nation, whether 


* the balance be not equal, and what their judg- 


** ment is, is viſible by ſubmiſſion to it, by acting 
" _ it, by reſtraining their truſtees from med- 
* dling with it; and it neither aſks nor needs 
* any better ratification, But when 7ruſtees in 
* parliament ſhall by experience find any evil in 
* any parts of the government, referred by the 
* government itſelf to the conſideration of the Pro- 
* tector and Parliament (of which time itſelf will 
be the beſt diſcoverer) how can it be reaſonably 
imagin'd, that a perſon or perſons coming in 
by election, and ſtanding under ſuch obligations, 
and fo limited, and ſo neceſſitated by oath to go- 
* Vern, for the people's good, and to make their 
love, under God, the beſt under-propping, and 
1 his beſt intereſt to him; how can it, I ſay, be 
imagin'd that the preſent or ſucceeding Pro- 
* teftors will refuſe to agree to alter any ſuch 
thing in the government that may be found to 
be for the good of the people, or to recede from 
any thing which he might be convinced caſts the 


ba- 


| 
' 
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„ having in his power the militia, ſeems the moſt 


* hard, yet if it ſhould be yielded up at ſuch a 
time as this, when there is as much need to keep 
< this cauſe by it (which is moſt evidently at 
this time impugned by all the enemies of it) a; 
<< there was to get it, what would become of all? 
* Or if it ſhould not be equally placed in him 


and the parliament, but yielded up at any time, 


<< it determines his power, either for doing the 
* good he ought, or hindering parliaments from 
ce perpetuating themſelves, or from impoſing what 
* 7eligions they pleaſe on the conſciences of men, 


* or what government they pleaſe upon the nation, 
thereby ſubjecting us to diſſettlement in every 


<* parliament, and to the deſperate conſequences 
* thereof; and if the nation ſhall happen to fall 
* into a bleſſed peace, how eaſily and certainly 


vill their charge be taken off, and their forces 


«© be diſbanded, and then where will the danger 
<< be to have the militia thus ſtated ? | 
„ WHrarT if I ſhould fay, if there ſhould be a 


_ «« difproportion or diſequality as to the power, it 


es on the other hand? And if this be ſo, where- 


jected with ſtiffneſs and ſeverity, once 


& in have you had cauſe to quarrel? What de- 


<4. monſtrations have you held forth to ſettle me 


* to your opinion? Would you had made me ſo 
* happy as to let me have known your grouns:. 
I have made a free and ingenuous confeſſion of 


** my faith to you, and could have wiſhed it had 


been in your hearts to have agreed that ſome 
< friendly and cordial debates might have been 
* towards mutual conviction ; was there node 
* amongſt you to move ſuch a thing? No fitnels 
eto liſten to it? No defire of a right underſtand- 
« ing? If it be not folly in me to liſten to town- 
talk, ſuch things have been propoſed, and 2 


& again; 
8 
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« agaid z was it not likely to have been more ad- 1654, 
« yantagious to the good of this nation? I wil 
« fay this to you for myſelf, and to that I have 
« my conſcience as a thouſand witneſſes, and I have 
« my comfort and contentment in it, and I have 
C the witneſs of divers here, that I think truly 
« ſcorn to own me in alye, that I would not have 
« been averſe to any alteration, of the good of 
« which I might have been convinc'd, although I 
« could not have agreed to the taking it off the 
foundation on which it ſtands, viz. The accepta- 
« tion and conſent of the people. 

« I WILL not preſage what you have been about, l 
« or doing in all this zime, nor do I love to make q 
% conjeftures ; but I muſt tell you this, that as I 
« undertook this government in the ſimplicity of. 
my heart, and as before God, and to do the 
part of an honeſt man, and to be true to the 
« intereſt which in my conſcience is dear to 
* of you (though it is not always underſtood what 
“God in his wiſdom may hide from us, as to 
« peace and ſettlement) fo I can fay that no par- 
* ticular intereft, either of my ſelf, eſtate, honour, 

or family, are, or have been prevalent with me to 
* this undertaking. 

Fo if you had upon the old government 
* offer'd to me this one thing; I ſpeak, as thus 
* adviſed, and before God, as having been to 
** this day of this opinion, and this hath been my 
* conftant judgement, well known to many that 
hear me ſpeak ; if this one thing had been in- 
** ſerted, that one thing, that this government 
** ſhould have been, and placed in my family 
** hereditary, I would have rejected it, and I 
could have done no other, according to my 


| * Ludlow obſerves here, that in this he flattered the ambi- 
tion of major-general Lambert, and kept him in expectation 
of ſucceeding him, and ſo ſecured his aſſiſtance in carrying on 
his deſigns. 
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preſent conſcience and light. I will tell you my 
reaſon, though I cannot tell what God will do 
with me, nor you, nor the nation, for throw. 
ing away precious opportunities committed to 
us. . | 
„Tuts hath been my principle, and I liked 
it when this government came firſt to be pro- 
poſed to me, that it put us off that hereditary 
way, well looking, that as God had declared 
what government he had delivered to the Fews, 
and placed it upon ſuch perſons as had been in- 
ſtrumental for the conduct and deliverance of 
his people; and conſidering that promiſe in 
Iſaiah, that God would | give rulers as at the 


„ firſt, and judges as at the beginning; I did not 


know, but that God might begin, and though 
at preſent with a moſt unworthy perſon, yet as 
to the future, it might be after this manner, 
and I thoughtthis might uſher it in. I am ſpeak- 
ing as to my judgment againſt making it heredi- 
tary, to have men choſen for their love 10 God, 


and to truib and juſtice, and not to have it 
hereditary; for as it is in Eccleſiaſtes, Who know- 


eth whether he may beget a fool or wiſe, honeſt or 
not? Whatever they be muſt come in upon that 
account, becauſe the government is made a pa- 
trimony. | . 
* AND this I do perhaps declare with too 
much earneſtneſs, as being my own concernment, 
and know not what place it may have in your 
hearts, and of the good people in the nation; 
but however it be, I have comfort in this my 


truth and plainneſs. 


* I Have thus told you my thoughts, which 
truly I have declared to you in the fear of God, 
as knowing he will not be mocked, and in the 
ſtrength of God, as knowing and rejoicing that 
I am kept in my ſpeaking, eſpecially, when I 


do not form or frame things without the = 


g * 
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© then in what I ſay I can reoice. 

« Now to ſpeak a word or two to you, of that 
« ] muſt profeſs in the name of the ſame Lord, 
« and with that there had been no cauſe that I 
« ſhould have thus ſpoken to you; and though I 
have told you, that I came with joy the firſt 
% time, with ſome regret the ſecond, that now I 
% ſpeak with moſt regret of all. 

* I LOOK upon you, as having among you ma- 
ny perſons, that I could lay down my life indi- 
« yidually for z I could, through the grace of God, 
« defire to lay down my lite for you : So far am I 
from having an unkind or unchriſtian heart to- 
„ wards you, in your particular capacities. 

« I Have indeed, as a work moſt incum- 

bent upon me, conſulted what might be my 
* duty in ſuch a day as this, caſting up all conſide- 
* rations: I muſt confeſs, as I told you, that I 
did think occaſionally this nation hath ſuffered 
* extremely in the reſpects mentioned, as alſo in 
the diſappointments of their expectations of that 
* juſtice that was due to them by your ſitting thus 
long; and what have you brought forth? 
** I or not, nor cannot apprehend what it is, 
(I would be loth to call it a fate, that were too 
* paganiſh a word) but there is ſomething in it, 
* that we have not our expectations. 

* I v1D think alſo for myſelf, that I am like 
* to meet with difficulties, and that this nation 
vill not (as it is fit it ſhould not) be deluded 
© with pretexts of neceſſity in that great buſineſs 
* of raifing of money; and were it not that I can. 
* make ſome dilemma's upon which to reſolve 
— ſome thi. gs of my conſcience, judgment, and acti- 
: ons, I ſhould fink at the very proſpect of my 
7 encounters ; ſome of them are general, ſome are 

more ſpecial, ſuppoſing this cauſe, or this hi- 

* 4 | & nef 


« 


« paſs of integrity and honeſty, that my own con- 1654. 
« ſcience gives me not the He to what I fay, and. 
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< t muſt be carried on: Either it is of God, or 
ce of man; if it be of man, I would I had never 
6 touched it with a finger; if I had not had a 
„ hope fixed in me, that this cauſe, and this hu. 

«© fineſs is of God, I would many years ago have 
& run from it. If it be of God, he will bear it up. 
* If it be of nan, it will tumble, as every thing 
„that hath been of man, ſince the world 
*© hath done. And what are all our bifories and 
* other traditions of actions in former times, but 
„God manifeſting himſelf that he hath Hatten and 
&* tumbled down, and trampled upon, every thing 
that he hath not planted ? And as this is, ſo the 
& all-wiſe God deal with it. | 
Ir this be of human ſtructure and invention, 
e and it be an old plotting and contrivance to bring 
<« things to this iſſue, and they are not the births of 
* providence, then they will tumble. But if the 
Lord take pleaſure in England, and if he will do 
us good, he 1s able to bear us up; let thedifficulties 
be whatſoever they will, we ſhall in his ſtrength 
be able to encounter with them. And I bleſs God 
I have been inured to difficulties, and J never 
found God failing when I truſted in him; I can 
laugh and ſing in my heart when I ſpeak of theſe 
* things to you, or elſewhere. And though ſome 
may think it is an hard thing without parliamer- 
& tary authority to raiſe money upon this nation; yet 
6 J have another argument to the good people of 
* this nation, if they would be ſafe, and have no 
better principle; whether they prefer the having 
< of their will, tho' it be their deſtruction, rather 
ce than comply with things of neceſſity ; that wil 
© excuſe me; but I ſhould wrong my native coun- 
© try to ſuppoſe this. | 
«© For I look at the people of theſe nations, a 
ce the bleſſing of the Lord, and they are a people 
& bleſſed by God. They have been ſo, and they 
<* will be fo, by reaſon of that immortal fed, wed 
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« hath been, and is among them, thoſe regene- 1654 
« rated ones in the land, of ſeveral judgments 
« who are all the flock of Chriſt and lambs of | 
« Chriſt, tho* perhaps under many unruly paſſions, 
and troubles of ſpirits, whereby they give diſqui- 
t et to themſelves and others; yet they are not 
« ſo to God, as to us; he is a God of other pa- 
« tjence, and he will own the leaſt of truth in the 
“ hearts of his people; and the people being the 
„ bleſſing of God, they will not be ſo angry, but 
they will prefer their ſafety to their paſſions, 
* and their real ſecurity to forms, when neceſſity 
calls for ſupplies; had they not been well ac- 
4 quainted with this principle, they had never 
« ſeen this day of goſpel- liberty. 
* BuT if any man ſhall object, It is an eaſy 
* thing to talk of neceſſities, when men create ne- 
* cefſities; would not the Lord Protector make 
* himſelf great, and his Family great ?. doth not 
* he make theſe neceſſities? and then he will 
* come upon the people with this argument of 
* neceſſity, | 
* TH1s were ſomething hard indeed, but I 
have not yet known what it is to make neceſſi- 
* ties, whatſoever the judgments or thoughts of 
* men are. And I fay this, not only to this aſ- 
t- * ſembly, but to the world, that that man liveth 
et not, that can come to me, and charge me that 
of * I have in theſe great revolutions made neceſſities: 
challenge even all that fear God; and as God 
' Bl hath faid, My glory I will not give unto another ; 
er * let men take heed, and be twice advis'd, how 
ill they call his revolutions, the things of God, and 
his working of things from one period to ano- 
„ther, how, I ſay, they call them neceſſities of 
mens creation; for by ſo doing, they do vilify 
de WY © and leſſen the works of God, and rob him of his 
TW glory, which he hath ſaid, be will not give un- 
n 1 another, nor ſuſſer to be taken from him. 
1 X 2 | « We 
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We know what God did to Herod when he was 


* applauded, and did not acknowledge God; and 


„ God knoweth what he will do with men, when 
they ſhall call his revolutions human deſigns, 
and fo detract from his glory, when they have 
not been forecaſt, but ſudden providences in 


things, whereby carnal and worldly men are 


c enraged, and under, and at which many, (I fear, 
* ſome good) have murmured and repined, be- 
* cauſe diſappointed of their miſtaken fancies; 
* but ſtill they have been the wiſe diſpoſings of 
„ the Almighty, though inſtruments have had 
*© their paſſions and frailties; and I think it is an 
*© honour to God to acknowledge the neceſſities to 
have been of God's impoſing, when truly they 
have been ſo, as indeed they have, when we 


A 


take our fin in our actings to ourſelves; and 
much more ſafe, than to judge things fo con- 


<< tingent, as if there were not a God that ruled 
„upon earth, JR 
Wx know the Lord hath poured this nation 


from veſſel to veſſel, till he poured it into your 


* lap, when you came firſt together: I am conti- 
dent, that it came ſo into your hands, was not 
„ judged by you to be from counterfeited or 
< feign'd neceſſity, but by divine providence and 
*« diſpenſation. And this I ſpeak with more ear- 
<* neſtneſs, becauſe I ſpeak for God, and not for 
* men; I would have any man to come and tell 
of the tranſactions that have been, and of thoſe 
periods of time, wherein God hath made theſe 
e revolutions, and find where they can fix a feigned 
*© neceſſity. | 

I covrp recite particulars, if either mj 
5* ſtrength would ſerve me to ſpeak, or yours to 
*© hear; if that you would revolve the great h 
of God in his great diſpenſations, you would 


find that there is ſcarce a man that fell off at an 


period of time when God had any work 2 — 


„ Hl} Loews — — — 
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« that can give God or his work, at this day, a 


66 good word. | 

« IT was, ſay ſome, the cunning of the Lord 
« Protector (I take it to myſelf) it was the craft 
« of ſuch a man, and his plot, that hath brought 
« it about. And as they ſay in other countries, 
there are five or ſix cunning men in England that 
« have ſkill, they do all theſe things: Oh what 
« blaſphemy is this! becauſe men that are without 
« God in the world, and walk not with him, and 
% know not what it is to pray, or believe, and to 
receive returns from God, and to be ſpoken unto 
« by the ſpirit of God, who ſpeaks without a writ- 
«© ten word ſometimes, yet according to it: God 
% hath ſpoken heretofore in divers manners, let 
him ſpeak as he pleaſeth. Hath he not given 
* us liberty? Nay, is it not our duty to go to the 
« law and to the teſtimonies, and there we ſhall find 
that there have been impreſſions in extraordi- 


« nary caſes, as well without the written word as 


« with it; and therefore there is no difference in 
the thing thus aſſerted from truths generally re- 
* ceiv'd, except we will exclude the Spirit, with- 
* out whoſe concurrence all other teachings are 
* ineffeual, He doth ſpeak to the hearts and 
“ conſciences of men, and leadeth them to his 
* law and teſtimonies, and there he ſpeaks to them, 
* and ſo gives them double teachings, according 
to that of Job, God ſpeaketh once, yea twice; and 
* that of David, God hath ſpoken once, yea twice 
have I heard this, Thoſe men that live upon 
their Mumpſimus and Sumpſimus, their Maſſes 
and Service-books, their dead and carnal worſhip, 
* no marvel if they be ſtrangers to God, and the 
* works of God, and to ſpiritual diſpenſations. And 
* becauſe they ſay and believe thus, muſt we do 
ſo too? We in this land have been otherwiſe in- 
ſtructed, even by the word, and works, and Spirit 


* of God, 
Xx 3 ** To 
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 -x664. . © To fay that men bring forth theſe things, when 
HG God doth them, judge you if God will bear this. 

II! wich that every ſober heart, tho? he hath had 
** temptations upon him of deſerting this cauſe of 
«© God, yet may take heed how he provokes, and 
falls into the hands of the living Goa, by ſuch blaſ- 
«© phemies as theſe, according to the 10th of the 
% Hebrews, If we ſin wilfully after that we have re. 
« ceived the knowledge of the truth, there remains ng 
* more ſacrifice for fin; (It was ſpoken to the Jews, 
«© that having profeſſed Chriſt apoſtatized from 
% him) what then? nothing but & fearful falling 

% into the bands of the living God. 
„ THEY that ſhall attribute to this or that per- 
* ſon the contrivances and production of thoſe 
* mighty things God hath\wrought in the midſt 
of us, and that they have not been the revolu- 
tions of Chriſt himſelf, upon whoſe ſhoulder: the 
government is. laid, they ſpeak againſt God, and 
they fall under his hand without a Mediator; 
„that is, if we deny the Spirit of Jeſus Chriſt the 
<< glory of all his works in the world, by which 
he rules kingdoms, and doth adminifer, and is 
<< the rod of his ſtrength, we provoke the Media- 
tor; and he may ſay, I'll leave you to God, Pl! 
<* not intercede for you, let him tear you to pieces; 
<< Pl] leave thee to fall into God's hands, thou de- 
© nieſt me my ſovereignty and power committed 
to me; I'll not intercede nor the i for thee, 

d 
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* thau falleſt into the hands of the living God. 
<*© Therefore whatſoever you may judge men for, 
and ſay, this man is cunning, and politick, and 
* ſubtil, take heed, again I ſay, how you judge 
of his revolutions, as the products of mens inven- 

Une 
* I MAY be thought to preſs too much upon this 
theme, but I pray God it may ſtick upon your 
hearts and mine. The worldly minded man knows 
nothing of this, but is a ſtranger to it; and 4 
£ cc CAaur 
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t cauſe of this is his atheiſin and murmuring at in- 1654, 
« ſtruments, yea, repining at God himſelf ; and no WW 


* wonder, conſidering the Lord hath done ſuch 
things amongſt us as have not been known in 
the world theſe thouſand years, and yet not- 
* withſtanding is not owned by us. | 

* THERE is another neceſſity which you have 
put upon us, and we have not ſought; I appeal 
to God, angels, and men, if I ſhall raiſe money 
according to the article in the government, which 
* had power to call you hither, and did, and in- 
* ſtead of ſeaſonable providing for the army, you 
have laboured to overthrow the government, and 
* the army is now upon free quarter, and you would 
never ſo much as let me hear a tittle from you 
concerning it; where is the fault? Has it not 
been as if you had had a purpoſe to put this ex- 
** tremity upon us and the nation? I hope this 
was not in your minds, I am not willing to judge 
* ſo; but this is the ſtate unto which we are re- 


* duced :. By the de/igns of ſome in the army, who 


are now in cuſtody, it was defign'd to get as many 
of them as they could, through diſcontent for 
** want of money, the army being in a barren coun- 
try, near thirty weeks behind in pay, and upon 
other ſpecious pretences, to march for England 
out of Scotland, and in diſcontent to /eize their 
** general there, a faithful and honeſt man, that ſo 
another might head the army; and all this op- 
* Portunity taken from your delays; whether will 
* this be a thing of feigned nece/ity ? What could 
* 1t ſignify but that the army are in diſcontent al- 


« ready, and well make them live upon fones, | 


* well make them caſt off their governors and diſ- 


* cipline ? What can be ſaid to this? I liſt not to 


unſaddle myſelf, and put the fault upon others 
„Backs; whether it hath been for the good of 
* England, whilſt men have been talking of this 


thing or the other, * pretending liberty, and 
5 5 


1 
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a many good words, whether it hath been as it 
' ſhould have been? I am confident you cannot 
think it has, the nation will not'think ſo. And 
if the worſt ſhould be made of things, I know 
not what the Corniſb- men, or the Lincolnſhire-mey 
may think, or other counties, but I believe they 
will all think they are not ſafe. A tempor 

ſuſpenſion of caring for the greateſt liberties and 
privileges (if it were ſo, which is denied) would 
not have been of that damage, that the not pro- 
viding againſt free quarter hath run the nation 
upon. And if it be my liberty to walk abroad 
in the fields, or to take a journey, yet it is not 
my wiſdom to do ſo when my houſe is on fire. 

© I Have troubled you with a long ſpeech, and 
I believe it may not have the ſame reſentment 
with all that it hath with ſome; but becauſe 
this is unknown to me, I ſhall leave it to God, 
* and conclude with that, that I think myſelf 
„ bound in my duty to God, and the people of 
e theſe nations, to their /afety and good in every 
s reſpe&; I think it my duty to tell you, that it 
js not for the profit of theſe nations, nor for con- 
* mon and publick good, for you to continue here 
«© any longer; and therefore I do declare unto 


% you, That I do diſſolve this parliament.” 


CHAP, V. 


From the diſſolution of his ſecond PARL14- 
MENT, 0 the meeting of his third PAR- 
LIAMENT. 


HUS the Protector in great diſpleaſure, and 

in this upbraiding manner, parted with his 

ſecond parliament ; which as it increas'd the indig- 

nation of the Republicans, ſo it gave great encou- 

ragement to the Royaliſts, to go on with 9 cp 
; 1g 
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fgns they had now on foot; ſo that both parties, 1654. 

for King and Common-wealth, were in rage, and WWW 

plots, and arms againſt him, though by Oliver 

good policy and extraordinary intelligence, their 

deſigns were cruſh'd before they could bring them | 

to any maturity. Major 7obn Wildman, a noted Wildman's 

commonwealth's- man, whom the Protector had declarati- 

expelbd the houſe at the firſt opening of the ſeſſion, 

was ſeiz d with a paper dictated by him, intitled, 

The declaration of the free and well-affefted people of 

England, now in arms againſt the tyrant Oliver 

Cromwell, E/; and beginning thus: Being ſa- 

5 tisfy'd in our judgment and conſciences of the 

e preſent neceſſity to take up arms for the defence 

« of gur native rights and freedoms, which are 

„ wholly invaded and ſwallowed up in the pride 

e and ambition of Oliver Cromwell, who calls him- 

“ ſelf Lord Protector of England, who hath ren- 

“ der'd all Engliſpmen no better than his vaſſals, 

« c.“ But this man, contrary to the expectation 

of all his friends, who thought of nothing but his 

death, was after a ſhort impriſonment diſcharged 

and ſet at full liberty. The Protector at the ſame 

time us'd all imaginable arts to ſecure himſelf, and 

prevent a univerſal odium : He pay*d the fleet and 

army well, and diſcharg'd all officers whoſe fide- 

lity he ſuſpected ; carried it very fair with the city 

of, London, giving them the power of their own 

militia, under their old leader major-general Skip- 

pon, treating them and accepting of treats from 

them; eas'd the common people of ſome cuſtoma- 

ry burdens, and ſome part of their taxes; and usd 

an indefatigable diligence and unbounded expence 

in procuring intelligence, and early cruſhing all 

deſigns againſt him. So that though his mother 

(who dy'd this year, and was buried with extraor- 

dinary pomp and ſolemnity) was in continual fear 

of her ſon's life, and when ſhe heard any gun go 

off, would cry out that her ſon was ſhot, and could 
| not 


1 
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not be eaſy without ſeeing him ſafe once or twice 
a day; and though a thouſand of his enemies did 
really believe, that Killing him would be no muy. 
der, yet he had the good fortune to eſcape all 


_ dangers. 


TRI Cavalier plot was ſtill on foot, which the 
Protector had a jealouſy was countenanc'd by the 
rliament ; and he gave out that to be a cauſe of 
his diſſolving them. The project was, to have ſe- 
veral parties riſe together in ſeveral parts of the 
nation, about the beginning of March; and though 


upon the private intelligence the Protector had re- 


ceiv'd, ſeveral perſons were apprehended, and ma- 
ny arms ſeiz'd, yet it was ſtill reſolved to attempt 
ſomething. To this end, a cart-load of arms was 
brought to the place of rendezvous for the northern 

, Where *rwas reported the conſpirators were 
to be headed by Wilmot Earl of Rocheſter. But be- 
ing ſomewhat alarm'd at their firſt meeting, and 
apprehenſive of the regular forces falling upon 
them before they were ſufficiently prepar'd, they 
diſpers'd themſelves, leaving their arms behind 
them, The deſign was not ſo ſoon over in the 
weſt, where Sir Joſeph Wagſtaff, colonel Penrud- 


dock, captain Hugh Grove, Mr. Jones, and other 


perſons of condition, enter'd Saliſbury with a body 


of two hundred horſe well arm'd, expecting there 


to have their numbers daily augmented. It was 
the time of the aſſizes, and they came thither a- 
bout five o'clock in the morning; where, having 
proclaim'd the King, they ſeiz'd the judges, Rollo 
and Nicolas, and took away their commiſſions. 
They alſo ſeiz'd the ſheriff; and Wagftaff was for 
hanging all three of them; but others not agreeing 
to it, they were at laſt ſet at liberty. Their forces 
not at all anſwering their firſt expectations, they 
retired to Dog-town, and from thence march'd as 
far as Blanford in Dorſet/hire, where moſt men 


| look'd upon them as flying, ſeveral of their own 


party 
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ſtealing from them as faſt as others came to 
them; and thoſe who continued with them, did 
ſo rather to ſecure themſelves and obtain better 
conditions, than from any expectation of ſucceſs 
in their undertaking, Captain Unton Crook, hav- 


ing intelligence of their motions, purſu'd them in- 


to Devonſhire, and at South-Molton fell upon them 
and totally defeated them : Moſt of them were 
taken priſoners, and amongſt them Penruddocł, 
Grove, and Jones; Wagſtaff, Maſon, and Mompeſ- 
fon narrowly eſcaping. Penruddoct and Grove were 


| beheaded at Exeter, and others were hang'd in that 


city; ſome of them were ſent to Saliſbury, the place 
where they had ſo lately triumph'd, and there try'd 
and executed; and many were tranſported to the 
Weſt-Indies. Thus theſe inſurrections, which at 
firſt ſeem?*d to threaten the whole kingdom, expir'd 
for the preſent, and the Protector was ſecur'd with- 
out the help of his army. 3 
Tris plot, which was laid to ruin the Prote- 
Qor, prov'd in the ifſue of great advantage to him, 
advanc'd his credit, and ſerv'd to confirm his au- 
thority the more. It clear'd him of the reproach 
of inventing plots himſelf for an excuſe and pre- 


tence to continue ſuch numerous forces in pay; 


and that little ſucceſs the King's party met with, 
was judg'd a good proof that there was not yet ſuf- 
ficient force for the ſafety and quiet of the king- 
dom. From hence he took occaſion, with the ad- 
vice of his council, to make an order, That all 
who had born arms for the King, or had de- 
* clar'd themſelves to be of his party, ſhould be 
* decimated, or pay a tenth part of their eſtates, 


** to ſupport the charge of ſuch extraordinary forces, 
as their turbulent and ſeditious practices oblig d 


him to keep up;“ the Protector declaring, 
That the charge ſhould be laid upon thoſe who had bc- 


caſion d it, and not upon the honeſt party, who had 


already been ſo much ſufferers, Commiſſioners were 
| appointed 
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They are 


ſuppreſs'd. 


The Roy- 
aliſts de- 
cimated, 
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1654. appointed in every county for this purpoſe ; and 
by this means incredible ſums of money were brought 
into the Protector's coffers. He likewiſe commit. 
ted to priſon many of thoſe whom he ſuſpected, 
as the Earl of Oxford, the Lords Willoughby of Par. 
ham, Newport, and Compton; Littleton, Peyton, 
Packington, Aſoburnbam, Ruſſel, Legg, Philips, Hal. 
fey, and ſeveral others. He had allo a very watch. 


tul eye over the Republicans, and F ifth- monarchy | 


men, and gave Monk orders to ſeize major-general 

Overton, major Bramſtone, Hojms, and other officers, 

Overton was ſent up to London and committed to 

the Tower, and his regiment given to colonel Mor- 

gan, colonel Okey's to the lord Howard, and cornet 

The Pro- Joyce, now colonel, was likewiſe caſhier'd, And 
tector ap- finally, to provide for all inconveniences, as well 
points amongſt the people as in the army, he divided 
major ge- England, as *twere, into ſo many cantons, over 
al. each of which he placed one called by the name 
of major. general; which major-generals were in the 
nature of prefects or governors of provinces. Theſe 
men were to have the inſpection and government 
of the inferior commiſſioners in every county, to 
commit to priſon all ſuch perſons as they ſuſpected, 
to levy all moneys which were order*d by his High- 
neſs and his council to be collected for the pub- 
lick, to ſequeſter all. who did not pay their deci- 
mation, and to put in execution ſuch farther dire- 

_ Etions as they ſhould receive; and there was no 
appeal from any of their acts, but to the Prote- 
ctor himſelf. Their names and ſeveral diviſions 
were as follow: Colonel Kelſey was major-general 
for Kent and Surry ; colonel Goffe for Suſſex, Hamp- 
ſhire, and Berkſhire ; colonel Deſborough for Glou- 
cefter ſhire, Wiltſhire, Dorſetſhire, Somer ſetſhire, De- 
vonſhire, and Cornwall; lieutenant-general Fleet- 
wood for Oxfordſbire, Buckinghamſhire, Herford. 
ſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Eſſex, Suffolk, and * <a 
major-general Skippon for the city of London _ 

; miſlary- 
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miſſary- general haley for Lincolnſhire, Notting- 
bamſbire, Derbyſhire, Warwickſhire, and Leiceſter- 
ſtire 3 major Butler for Northamptonſhire, Bedford- 
ſhire, Rutland, and Huntingtonſbire; colonel Berry for 
Worceſter ſhire, Herefordſhire, Shropſhire, and North- 
ales; colonel Whortley for Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, 


and Staffordſhire ; major-general Lambert for York- - 


ſire, Durbam, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, and Nor- 
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thymberland ; and colonel Barkſtead for the city of 


Weſtminſter, and Middleſex. 

THESE major-generals carry'd things with a 
very high hand, decimating whom they pleas'd, in- 
terrupting the proceedings at law, upon petitions 
of thoſe who thought themſelves aggriev'd, and 
threatning ſuch as would not readily ſubmit to 
their orders with tranſportation to the Maſt-Indies. 


A certain farmer in Berkſhire, being requir'd to story of a 
y his tenth, aſk*d the commiſſioners, in caſe he farmer of 
did ſo, What ſecurity he ſhould have for the other Ber bite. 


nine parts; and it being anſwer'd, That he ſhould 
have the Protefor*s order and theirs for the enjoy- 
ment of the reſt; he reply'd, That he had already 
an aff of Parliament for the whole, which he could 
not but think to be as good ſecurity as they could give: 
But, ſaid he, if Goodman ſuch-a-one and ſuch-a-one 
(naming two of his neighbours) will give me their 
bond for it, I know what to ſay to ſuch a propoſal ; 
for if they break their agreement, I know where to 
' right myſelf; but theſe ſword- men are too ſtrong for me. 

ABouT this time alſo, the Protector having laid 
ſome extraordinary tax upon the city, one Cony, 


Of one 


ony, wha 


refus'd to 


who had formerly ſerv*d him in bringing about his pay taxes 
deſigns, poſitively refuſed to pay his ſhare, and to Crom- 
vehemently diſſuaded others from complying with 50. 

it: Hereupon the Protector ſent for him, and put 


him in mind of the old friendſhip that had been 
between them, telling him, That of all men he did 
not expect this oppoſition from him, in a matter that 
was ſo neceſſary for the good of the commonwealth. 

Cony 


” 
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Of Sir Pe- 
ter Went- 
worth, . 


* 


country than they who impoſe 
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Cony in return remember'd him, how great an e. 
nemy he had cxpreſs'd himſelf to ſuch grievance, 
and how he had declared, That all who ſubmitted 
to pay illegal taxes, were our enemies to their 
them z and that the ty. 
ranny of princes could never be grievous, but by the 


. ameneſs and ſtupidity of the people. When the Pro- 


tector ſaw he could not bring him over, he told 
him, That he had a will as ſtubborn as his, and be 
would try which of them two ſhould be maſter ; and 
thereupon committed him to priſon. As ſoon a; 


the term came on, the priſoner brought his Haben. 


Corpus in the King's Bench, then called the Upper 
Bench. Maynard, Twiſden, and Windham being of 
counſel for him, demanded his liberty, both upon 
the illegality of the commitment, and of the im- 
poſition. The judges could not defend either, and 


it appear'd plainly what their ſentence would be; 
ſo that the Protector's attorney requir'd a farther 
day to anſwer what had been urg'd. But before 


that time, the three who were his counſel were 


committed to the Tower; and the judges were ſent 
for and ſeverely reprimanded, for ſuffering the li- 
berty they had taken: And when they humbly 


alledg'd the law and Magna Charta, the Protector 
told them, Their Magna F——a ſhould not controle 


bis actions, which he knew were for the ſafety of the 


commonwealth; and aſk'd them, Who made them 


judges * And whether they had any authority to ſet 


there but what he gave them; and therefore he ad- 


viſed them 10 be more tender of that which only could 
preſerve them, and fent them away with this cau- 


tion, That they ſhould not ſuffer the lawyers to prale, 


d obat it would not become them to hear. 


AT another time, Sir Peter Wentworth, a mem- 
ber of the long parliament, caus'd a collector in the 
country to be proſecuted at his ſuir, though he 
could ſcarce procure any attorney to appear, Or 
counſel to plead for him. The Protector 2 K 
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ſorm'd of this proſecution, ſent a meſſenger to 1655. 
bring Sir Peter before the council; where being Www 
aſd the reaſon of this proceeding, he told them, 
That he was mov'd to it by his conſtant principle, 
That by the law of England no money ought to be 
yd upon the people, without their conſent in par- 
lament. The Protector then aſk*d him, Whether 
he would withdraw his action or no; to which he re- 
ply'd, F you will command me, I muſt ſubmit : 
Cromwell therefore commanding it, he accordingly 
withdrew his action; and ſo this matter ended. 

BuT though the Protector proceeded in this ar- Many 
bitrary manner againſt thoſe who conteſted his au- — 


. ; of i 
thority z yet in all other caſes, where the life of vraiſe "he [ 


his juriſdiction was not concern'd, he ſee.n'd to the Pro- 
have a great reverence for the law, and the conſti- _ 
tution, rarely interpoſing between party and par- — 
ty; and to do him juſtice, there appear'd in his 
government many things that were truly great and 
praiſe-worthy. Juſtice, as well diſtributive as com- 
mutative, was by him reſtor'd almoſt to its ancient 
grace and ſplendor, the judges executing their of- 
fice without covetouſneſs, according to law and e- 
quity, and the laws, except ſome few where him- 
ſelf was immediately concern'd, being permitted 
to have their full force upon all, without impedi- 
ment or delay. Mens manners, outwardly at leaſt, 
became likewiſe reform'd, either by removing the 
incentives to luxury, or by means of the ancient 
laws now reviv'd, and put in execution. There 
was a ſtrict diſcipline kept in his court, where 
drunkenneſs, whoredom, and extortion were either 
baniſh*d, or ſeverely rebuk'd. Trade began again 
to flouriſh and proſper, and moſt things to put on 
a happy and promiſing aſpect. The Protector al- 
lo ſhew'd a great regard to the advancement of 
learning, and was a great encourager of it. The 
_ univerſity of Oxford, in particular, acknowledg'd 
his Highneſg's reſpect to them, in continuing their 
chancellor, 
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1655. chancellor, and beſtowing on the publick library 
ar there four and twenty Greek manuſcripts, and mu- 
nificently allowing an hundred pounds a year to x 
divinity reader. He alſo order'd a ſcheme to be 
drawn for * founding and endowing a college at 
Durham, for the convenience of the northern ſtu- 
dents. | | 2 5 
His deſign ABOUT this time, a deſign was form'd by the 
of re · ad- Protector, of ſettling the Jes again in this na- 
— tion; and Manaſſeb Ben-1ſrael, a great Rabbi, 
the Jes. came over and made his ſtated propoſals, and had 
a conference upon them, for re- admitting that peo- | 
ple to exerciſe trade and worſhip in England. The | 
Protector, on this occaſion, ſent for divers mini- | 

ſters of the goſpel, and laid thoſe propoſals before 
them; and at the ſame time with great earneſtneſs | 
declar'd his opinion, That ſince there was a | 
<« promiſe that they ſhould be converted, means | 
* ought to be usꝰd to that end; and the moſt like- 
& ly way was, the preaching of the geſpel in 
truth and ſincerity, as it was then in England, 
* devoid of all popiſh idolatry, which had ren- 
„ der'd the chriftian religion odious to them.“ 
{ 
1 
1 


But the deſign was ſo violently oppoſed that this 
treaty came to nothing. Tis ſaid the Protector 
had the promiſe of 200,000 J. from the Fews, in 
caſe he procured this toleration for them; which 0 
made him ſo earneſt to bring it about: But Biſhop þ 
Burnet! informs us, that he enter'd into this treaty i 


with them for the ſake of intelligence. His words , 
are theſe: ** When he underſtood what dealers 6 
„ the Jeus were every where in that trade that de- n 
© pends on news, the advancing money upon h 
«© high or low intereft in proportion to the riſque fo 


<< they run, or the gain to be made as the times 

might turn, and in the buying and ſelling of the 8 

actions of money ſo advanc'd, he, more upon V 

<* that account, than in compliance with the prin- 7 

<* ciple of toleration, brought a company of them e 
| C « gyer 
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i oyer to England, and gave them leave to build 1635. 
« a ſynagogue. All the while that he was nego- . 
.« tiating this, they were ſure and good ſpies for- 
« him, - eſpecially with relation to Spain and Por- 
a — RIDE : | 
' Ueov' this the Biſhop tells this ſtory, which he A flory 
had from the Lord Broghill, then Earl of Orrery : on this 
That as that Earl was once walking with Cromwell occalion, 
in one of the galleries of Y/hiteball, a man almoſt 
in rags appear'd in view; upon which he imme- 
diately diſmiſs'd the Earl, and took that perſon 
| with him into his cloſet ; who told him of a great 
ſum of money, that the Spaniards were ſending o- 
ver in a Dutch man of war, to pay their army in 
Flanders ; and alſo whereabouts in the ſhip the ſaid 
money was repoſited. The Protector then imme- 
diately ſent an expreſs to Smith (afterwards Sir Je- 
remy Smith) who lay in the Downs, informing him, 
“ That within a day or two ſuch a Dutch ſhip 
would paſs the Channel, which he muſt ſearch 
* for the Spaniſh money, which was contraband 
“goods; his Highneſs being then at war with 
Hain. Accordingly, when the ſhip paſs'd by Do- 
vr, Smith ſent and demanded leave to ſearch him. 
The Dutch captain return'd him this anſwer, That 
none but his maſters might ſearch him : Upon which, 
dnith ſent him word again, That he had. ſet up an 
buur-glaſs, and if be did not ſubmit to the ſearch be- 
fore it was run out, he would force him. The cap- 
an ſeeing it was in vain to ſtruggle, ſubmitted in 
time, and ſo all the money was found. And the 
next time his Highneſs ſaw the Lord Orrery, he told 
lim, he had his intelligence from that ſeemingly 
forlorn man he ſaw him go to ſome days before. | 
Taz lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal, were He makes 
dr Thomas Widdrington, Whitelock, and Liſle 3- and a change 
William Lenthal, Eſq, was maſter of the Rolls. 33 — 
Waddrington, Whitelock, and Lenthal made their e- / 


ceptions againſt executing an ordinance of the 
Lord 


' 1655, Lord Protector and his council, For the better re. 
GY V gulating and limiting the juriſdiftion of the high court 
| of Chancery: Upon which his Highneſs, not endu- 
ring his authority or his acts ſhould be diſputed, 
ſent for them to the council-chamber, and there re. 
quir'd them to lay down the ſeal and withdray, 
He kept it a few days in his own hands, and then 
ve it to major Liſle, one of the former commil. 
ers, and colonel Fiennes. And that Widdring- 
ton and Whitelock, the ejected commiſſioners, might 
not be too much diſguſted, his Highneſs appointed 
them commiſſioners of the treaſury ; and he conti- 
nued Lenthal in his favour for paſt ſervices. 

Appoints Aour this time the Lord Protector and his WM 
a commit- council appointed a committee of trade, to conſ. 
trade. der how to improve, order and regulate the trade 
and navigation of the commonwealth, This was 
an affair of great importance to the nation, and 
his Highneſs was very earneſt and intent upon it. 
As the Protector's power was very great at home, 
ſo his influence was no leſs conſiderable abroad. 
About this time an Ambaſſador Extraordinary from 
Sweden came over in great pomp and ſtate, and with 
much ceremony and ſolemnity had his audience of 
his Highneſs in the Bangueting houſe at II bite- bal. 
The Ambaſſador ſpake in the Swediſb language, and 
his ſecretary interpreted what he ſaid in Latin. 
When he had done, the Lord Protector ſtood |t:!! 
for ſome time, and then putting off his hat to the 
Ambaſſador, with a carriage full of gravity and 

ſtate, he anſwer d him in Znglifþ as follows: 
My lord Ambaſſador, I have great reaſon to 
<« acknowledge, with thankfulneſs, the reſpects and 
the Se- good affection of the King your maſter towards 
; Loma e this commonwealth, and towards myſelf in par- 
or. * ticular; whereof I ſhall always retain a ver 
« orateful memory, and ſhall be ready upon al 
* occaſions to manifeſt the high ſenſe and value | 
« have of his majeſty's ftiendſhip and w_— 
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« My Lord, you are very welcome into England ; 
« and during your abode here, you ſhall find all 
« due regard and reſpect to be given to your per- 
« ſon, and to the bulineſs about which you come. 
J am very willing to enter into a nearer and 
« more ſtrict alliance and friendſhip with the King 
« of Swedeland, as that which in my judgment will 
« tend ' much to the honour and commodity of 


« both nations, and to the general advantage of 


« the Proteſtant intereſt. I ſhall nominate ſome 
« perſons, to meet and treat with your Lordſhip 


323 


1655, 
— 


« upon ſuch particulars as you ſhall communicate 


to them.“ 

CHRISTINA, Queen of Sweden, having ab- 
dicated her kingdom upon changing her religion 
and turning Papiſt, refolv*d to go to Rome, and to 
ſee as much as ſhe could in her way thither ; and 
the renown of Cromwell made her very deſirous to 
ſee him. Accordingly ſhe ſent her ſecretary Mal- 
deſchi, an Halian, from Fountainbleau in France to 
London, to procure an invitation from the Prote- 
Qor, who receiv'd the ſecretary with ſuch marks of 
reſpect, as made him hope he ſhould ſucceed in 
his errand, He often hinted, that her Majeſty 
would be extremely pleas'd to ſee ſo illuſtrious a 
captain, Cromevell gave him the hearing, but would 
not underſtand his meaning: He return'd com- 
pliment for compliment; and the ſecretary ſoon 
underſtood, that the Protector had no mind to re- 
ceve a viſit from the Queen. And indeed he had 


He refuſes 
a viſit 


from Chri- 


ian, 


of Swe 
den. 


three reaſons againſt inviting her; the expence of 


her ſtay here, his reſentment of her apoſtaſy, and 
the ill example of her converſation, which was 
wo gallant and intriguing for a Puritan court. 

Taz Proteftor's greateſt difficulty in his foreign 
airs, was, which fide to chuſe, France or Spain. 
The latter offer'd, that if his Highneſs would join 
"th them, they would engage themſelves to make 
"0 peace, till he ſhould recover Calais again to the 
» Engliſh. 


Is in ſuſ· 
nce 
* : 
to join 
with 
France of 
Spain. : 
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10655. Engliſh. The Protector was very well pleaſed with 
I this, thinking it would recommend him much to 
| the nation, to reſtore that town again to the Ex- 

liſh empire, after it had been a hundred years poſ- 
ſeſs d by the French, Cardinal Mazarine having 
intelligence of this offer made by the Spaniards, 
that he might outbid them, promis'd, in, caſe the 
Protector would join with France, to aſſiſt him in 
taking of Dunkirk, a place of much more impor- 
tance, His Highneſs was till for ſome time in ſuſ- 
nce, but that which inclin'd him very much to 
join with France, was this; he ſaw that if France 
ſhould aſſiſt the King or his brother with an army 
of Hugonots, to make a deſcent into England (which 
was threaten'd if he join'd with Spain) this might 
be of very dangerous conſequence to him who had 
ſo many enemies at home, and ſo few friends; 
whereas the Spaniards could. give thoſe Princes no 
ſtrength, nor had they any Proteſtant ſubjects to 
aſſiſt them in ſuch an enterprize. This conſidera- 
tion made a great impreſſion on him; and whilſt 
he was caſting in his mind, what was fit to be done, 
one Gage, formerly a prieſt, came over from the 
Weſt-Indies, and gave him ſuch a relation of the 
weakneſs, as well as of the riches of the Spaniard: 
in thoſe parts, that he concluded it would be both 
an important and eaſy conqueſt, to ſeize on their 
dominions there. By this he hopꝰ'd to ſupply him. 
ſelf with ſuch a treaſure, that his government would 
be eſtabliſh'd, before he ſhould need to have any 
recourſe to a parliament for money. And as the 
Spaniards would never admit of a peace with Ex- 
land between the tropicks, he was in a ſtate of wat 
with them as to thoſe parts, even before he deck. 
Seis out Ted war againſt them in Europe. Upon this, be 
fleet for .prepar'd a fleet, with a force ſufficient, as he thought, 
Hiſpaniola. to have ſeiz'd Hiſpaniola and Cuba; Gage having 
aſſur'd him, that ſucceſs in that expedition wou 


ſoon make him maſter of all the reſt. Wh 
- (l 
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time of ſetting out this fleet came on, all men won- 1635. | 
der'd whither it ſhould be deſign'd. Some ima my 
gin'd it was to rob the church of Loreto; and this 9 | 
apprehenſion occaſion' d a fortification to be drawn 
round it: Others talk'd of Rome itſelf; for the 
Protector's preachers often gave out, That if it 
were not for the diviſions at home, be would go and 
ſack Babylon. Others thought the deſign was a- 
gainſt Cadiz, tho? he had not yet broke with Spain. 
The French knew nothing of the ſecret ; and the 
Protector not having finiſh*d his alliance with them, 
was not oblig*d to impart to them the reaſon of his 
preparations. All he ſaid about it was this, That 
he ſent out the ou to guard the ſeas, and to reſtore 
England 70 its 'dominion on that element. 
. Tars fleet conſiſting of about thirty men of 
war, under the command of vice-admiral Penn, 
with about four thouſand land-ſoldiers, to be 
commanded by Yenables, ſet fail in the beginning 
of this year, directly for Barbadoes, where the two 
commanders were order'd to break open their com- 
miſſions. Being ſafely arriv'd there, and new men 
taken in to encreaſe the land army, they ſail'd to 
the iſland of Hiſpaniola, Coming about the mid- 
dle of April before Sano Domingo, the chief port 
of that country, Venables landed his men in an ill 
place, different from the orders he had receiv'd wich 
from the Lord Protector, and march'd them thro' meets 
10 ſuch thick woods and uneaſy paſſages, that the — — 
Saniardi, with a very unequal number, beat them ; 
r back. After this they advanc'd again towards the 
town, taking Negroes for their guides, who led 


/ Th. Anon I een on 


cd 
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— tem into an ambuſcade; ſo that they were again 
l. ſnamefully repuls'd to the bay where they landed, 


be with the loſs of major- general Haines, and above 

, r hundred men. They were ſoon forc'd to re- 5 
„ inbark; and then, to make ſome amends for this 

happy miſcarriage, they made another deſcent ._ 

1 the iſland of Jamaica, and obtain'd an eaſy poſ- Rut takes 

Js S 3 ſeſſion Jamaicd. 
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ſeſſion of it; which iſland has ever ſince remain'd 
in the hands of the Engliſh : Where leaving a good 
body of foot to ſecure it, they fail'd back to Ex. 
land. The Lord Protector was never ſo much 
diſturb'd as at this diſaſter at Hiſpaniola; fo that 
Penn and Venables were no ſooner come on ſhore, 
but he committed them both to the Tower, and 


could neyer be prevaiPd on to truſt either of them 


in. | 

hc” sour the time that Penn and Venables ſet out 
on this unfortunate expedition, admiral Blake fail'd 
with another fleet into the Mediterranean, to ſcour 
thoſe ſeas of the Turkiſh pirates ; and not meeti 

with any of them, he bravely reſolv'd to ſeek them 
out in their ports. He came firſt before Agier, 
and ſending to the Dey, demanded that all the E- 


ß ſhips might be reſtor'd, and all the Engl 
| Nlaves releas'd. The Dey hereupon ſent a rich pre- 


himſelf, with all his fleet, thunder'd moſt n 


ſent to Blake, with ſome ſtore of freſh proviſions, 


and gave him to underſtand, ** That the ſhips and 
* captives already taken belong'd to private men, 
$* therefore not ſo much in his power; but yet 
* they ſhould be reſtor'd at a moderate ranſom ; 
* and if the admiral thought good, they would 
4 conclude a peace, and for the future offer no 
© acts of violence to any of the Engliſh ſhips and 
© natives.” A peace being accordingly concluded, 
Blake ſail'd from thence to Tunis, where, having 
made the ſame demand as at Algiers, inſtead of the 
like ſubmiſſion, he receiv*d this reſolute anſwer; 
6 That there were their caſtles of Goleta, and their 


& ſhips and caſtles of Porto- Ferino ; he might do 
„ his worſt, for he ſhould not think to fright them 


„ with the fight of his fleet.” Provok d at thi 
6 anſwer, Blake reſolv'd to deſtroy their ſhips i 
Porto-Ferino. Accordingly they mann'd their 
long-boats with ſtout ſeamen, and ſent them into 
the harbour to fire thoſe ſhips, whilſt the admiral 
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with his cannon againſt their caſtles. The ſeamen, 
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in the mean time, ſo bravely perform'd their parts 


that all the nine Turtiſp ſhips of war were ſoon re- 
duc'd to aſhes, with the loſs of only twenty-five 
men, and forty-eight wounded, on the Exgliſb fide; 
Theſe were actions of the higheſt conduct and 
courage, which made the Exgliſb name very for- 
midable in thoſe ſeas, 

THERE was another reaſon of Blake's ſailing in- 
to the Mediterranean, which was, to demand fatis- 
faction of all princes and ſtates, that had moleſted 
the Engliſh in the time of war and confuſion at 
home. Accordingly, among other places, he faiPd 
to Leghorn, and diſpatch'd his ſecretary to demand 
of the Great Duke of Tuſcany 60000 l. for damages 
ſuſtain'd by the Engliſb in his dutchy; Prince Ru- 
bert having taken and fold as many Engliſh ſhips, 
25 amounted to that value, to the Great Duke's ſub- 
jects. The ſaid Duke was willing to pay part of 
the ſum, and defir*d time to conſult the Pope about 
the reſt. Blake ſaid the Pope had nothing to do 
with it, and he would have the whole ſum, which 
was paid him, 35000 Spaniſh, and 25000 Italian 
piſtoles. The duke pretended that the Pope ought 
to pay part of the damage, ſome of the ſhips having 


been ſold to his ſubjects; accordingly the next ſuc- 


ceeding Pope repaid the Great Duke 20000 piſtoles. 
Admral Blate ſent home fixteen ſhips laden with 
the effects he had receiv*d from ſeveral ſtates for 


ſatisfaction and damages, and they were order'd 


to fail up the Thames together for a pleaſing 
ſpectacle to the people. 

Tux King of Spain, provok'd at the late attempt 
upon his dominions in the Weſt-Tndies, declar'd. 
war againſt England; and the Protector, on the 


* 


other hand, diſ patch'd orders to admiral Blake, to The Pro- 
watch the return of the Spaniſh plate- fleet, and tector 


make what deſtruction he could upon the coaſts of 


concludes 
his alli- 


Spain; and thought fit now to finiſh his alliance ance with 
DS” + with Fance. 
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1656. with France, ſending Lockhart his ambaſſador thi. 
cer for that end. His Highneſs undertook to 
ſend over an army of 6000 foot; and when the 
forts in Dunkirk and Mardyke ſhould be taken, they 
were to be put into his hands: And the French 
King likewiſe oblig'd himſelf, by this treaty, not 
to permit King Charles, nor his brothers, nor any 
of his relations and adherents, excepting the Queen- 
mother, to remain in any part of his dominions, 
2656. ABovuT this time, the Protector had two ſignal 
Twogreat occaſions given him, to exerciſe his charity, and 
ations of diſplay his power, and ſhew his zeal in protecting 
| = _ the Proteſtants abroad. The Duke of Savoy rais'd a 
of the Pro- new perſecution of the Yaudois, cruelly murdering 
ef ants a- and maſſacring many of them, and driving the reſt 
broad. from their dwellings into the mountains. Upon 
this the Protector ſent to Mazarine, deſiring him 
to put a ſtop to theſe proceedings ; adding, That 
he knew well they had the Duke in their power, and 
could reſtrain bim as they pleas d ; and if they did not, 
he muſt preſently break with them, The Cardinal ob- 
jected to this, as unreaſonable : He promis'd to do 
good offices; but ſaid, he could not anſwer for the 
effects. However, nothing would facisfy the Pro- 
tector, till they oblig'd the Duke of Savoy to reſtore 
all he had unjuſtly taken from his proteſtant ſub- 
jects, and to renew all their former privileges. For 
which purpoſe alſo he wrote to the Duke of Save 
himſelf, tho? he had otherwiſe no concern with 
him, But the title of Royal Highneſs being by mi- 
ſtake omitted on the letter, the major part of the 
council of Savoy was for returning it back un- 
open'd z but the marqueſs de Pianezza repreſent- 
ing to them, that Cromwell was as haughty as he 
was powerful, and would not paſs by ſuch an at- 
front; that he would certainly lay Villa Franca in 
aſhes, and ſet the Swiſs Proteſtant Cantons upon 
Savoy; the letter was read; which, together with 
the Cardinal's influence, had the defir'd ſuccels, 
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The Lord Protector alſo rais'd a great ſum of mo- 1656. 
ney for the YVaudois, and ſent over Moreland to ſet- GW 
de all their affairs, and ſupply all their loſſes. 4 
Tux other inſtance was this: There happen'd 
a tumult at Niſmes, in which the Hugonots had 
committed ſome diſorder z who being apprehen- 
five of very ſevere proceedings upon it, ſent one 
over with great ſecreſy and expedition to the Lord 
Protector Cromwell, to deſire his interpoſition and 
protection. This expreſs found ſo good a recep- 
tion the firſt hour he came, that his Highneſs hav- 
ing receiv*d the whole account, bad him, Re- 
« freſh himſelf after ſo long a journey, and he 
e would take ſuch care of his buſineſs, that by the 
time he came to Paris, he ſhould find it diſ- 
„ patch*d.” Accordingly, that night he diſpatch'd 
an agent with a letter to the Cardinal, and one in- 
clogd for the King. The letter to the Cardinal was 
in Latin; to which he added this — in 
French with his own hand; Je viens d'apprendre la 
revolte des habitants de Niſmes. Je recommande a 
votre eminence les interets des reformez, ** I have 
* heard of the tumult at Nimes: I recommend to 
your eminence the intereſts of the reformed.” 
He alſo ſent inſtructions to his ambaſſader Lock- 
bart, requiring him either to prevail that the mat- 
ter might be paſs'd over, or !o come away immedi- 
ately, The Cardinal complain'd of this way of 
proceeding ; but the neceſſity of their affairs made 
him comply. Theſe things rais'd the Protector's 
character abroad, and caus'd him to be much de- 
pended on. 
Taz lord Broghill, who was one of the Prote- His con- 
tors cabinet counſellors, was ſent for from Ireland wich che 
to go to Scotland, and be preſident of the council jord Brog- 
there; but he was ſoon weary of the place, tho? ill. 
he had a falary of 20001. per Annum. Upon his 
return to London, Oliver told him, There's a great 
friend of yours in town, Broghill aſking who? 
Cromwell 
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hill faid, be knew nothing of it: But the Protector 
bad him ſend Ormond word that he knew where 
he was. The lord Broghill went himſelf, and told 
him what Cromwell had ſaid; upon which the 
marqueſs made haſte away: But his lady's papers 
were ſeiz d on, who entreated lord Broghill to in- 


tercede for her. As ſoon as Cromwell ſaw him, 


he ſaid with ſome paſſion; You have undertaken in- 
deed for the quietneſs of a fine" perſon ! The lady Or- 
mond is conſpiring with her buſhand againſt ne; 
and by your procurement, I have allowd her 2000. 
a year of the marqueſs's eſtate, becauſe they are ſuffer- 
ers in Ireland. She's a wicked woman, and ſhall not 
bave a farthing of it. The lord Broghill ſeeing him 
angry, return'd a ſoft anſwer, which ſeldom fail'd 


to pacify him; and humbly defir'd to know what 


grounds he had for ſo ſevere a _ Grounds e- 
nough, reply d the Protector: There, read it (giv- 
ing him a letter) is her own hand, Lord Brog- 
Bill looking upon it, ſaid, It was not lady Or- 
mond's hand, but the lady Ifabella Thynn's, "Ada 
whom and the marqueſs there had been an intrigue, 
How will you prove it? ſaid Cromwell, Eaſily, re- 
ply'd the other, for 1 have ſome letters of that lady's 
by me; which being ſhewn to the Protector, he 
was ſatisfy'd. | 

Havinc mention'd this inſtance of intelligence 
of lord Ormond's being in town, it may be proper 


enough to inſert here what Biſhop Burnet fays of 


CromwelPs uſing Sir Richard Willis for a ſpy. C- 
* liver, ſays he, underſtood that one Sir Richard 
“% illis was chancellor Hyde's chief confident, to 
* whom he wrote often, and to whom all the par- 
* ty ſubmitted. So he found a way to talk with 
* him: He ſaid, He did not intend to burt any of 
5 the party, his deſign was rather to ſave them from 
ve run: They were apt, after their cups, lo run mio 
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«. fooli/þ plots, which ſignify d nothing but to ruin thoſe 


6 who were engag*d in them: He knew they conſulted 
im in every thing, All be dęſir d of him was to 
« know thoſe plots, that he might ſo diſconcert them 


« that none might ſuffer for them, If he clapt any of 


« them up in priſon, it ſhould be only for a little time, 
« and they ſhould be interrogated only about ſome tri- 
e fling diſcourſe, but never about the buſineſs they had 
« engag'd in. He offer'd Willis whatever he would 
« accept of, and to give it when, or as he pleag'd.” 
They ſtruck up a bargain, and none was truſted 
with this but his ſecretary Thurloe, who was a very 
dextrous man at getting intelligence. Thus Crom- 


well had all the King's party in a net: And the 


Biſhop tells us, he knew every thing that paſs'd in 
the King's little court, and yet not one of his ſpies 
was diſcover*d but Manning, who was ſhot to death 
in the territories of the Duke of Newburgh. 

Tux Protector having concluded the treaty with 
France, reſolv'd now on a vigorous proſecution of 
the war with Spain. For this purpoſe, admiral 
Blake, and Montague, afterwards Earl of Sandwich, 
were order'd with a ſtrong navy to block up the 
port of Cadiz. Here they lay ſeveral weeks, but 
could not provoke the enemy to come out and 
fight, till want of water, and other neceſſaries, 
oblig'd them to ſail to Yyers-bay in Portugal for 
freſh ſupplies 3 captain Stayner, in the mean time, 
being left behind with ſeven ſhips ; who, whilſt 
the commanders were gone to the foremention'd 
place, eſpy'd the Spaniſb plate-fleet making direct- 
ly for Cadiz, and reſolved to fall upon it ; which, 


with the Speaker, Bridgwater and Plymouth frigates, * 


whilſt the reſt were behind, he ſo bravely per- 
form'd, that in a few hours the whole fleet was 


quite ſpoil'd. One ſhip was ſunk, another burnt, 


in which the marquiſs- of Badajar, vice-roy of 
Mexico, with his lady and eldeſt daughter, periſh'd 
in the flames; two were forg'd on grouud, one run 
; away, 


* 
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the value of above two millions, was there landed, 
and convey'd in carts to London, as a trophy and 
Tux Protector being now in the height of his 
glory, reſolv'd to call a parliament; to which it is 
thought by ſome he could have no other motive 
or inducement, than to make a party for a crown, 

and get the title of Kixc conferr*d on him, which 
was the only thing he wanted; for as to the power 
of a King, he was really more formidable than any 
of the Engli/þ Monarchs ever were. But others think 


the neceſſary expences of the Spaniſh war was the 


main occaſion of it. Whatever his deſign was, a 
parliament was to be ſummon'd, and writs were iſ- 
ſued throughout the three nations for election of 


members for that purpoſe ; in which all endeavours 


were us'd to hinder thoſe from being choſen, who 


were moſt likely to obſtru& the Protector's deſigns: 


For this reaſon the preſident Bradſhaw, Sir Henry 
Pane, lieutenant-general Ludlow and others were 


ſummon'd before the council; and after conſulta- 


tion, upon their refuſing to give ſecurity not to act 
againſt the government, Sir Henry Vane was ſent 
priſoner to Cariſbrooł caſtle, Ludlow was order'd to 
be taken into cuſtody, and Bradſbau, though per- 
mitted to go his circuit, as chief juſtice of Cheſter, 
had letters ſent after him to deter perſons from giv- 
ing their votes for him. 

Havinc mention'd lieutenant-general Ludlow's 
being taken into cuſtody, I ſhall conclude this chap- 
ter with an account of what paſs'd between him 
and the Protector at the council-table, as previous 
thereunto. When he appear'd before the council 
according to ſummons, his Highneſs charg'd him 
with diſperſing treaſonable books in Ireland, and 
with endeavouring to render the officers of the ar- 


my diſaffected, by diſcourfing to them about new 
| P models 
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models of government. Ludlow confeſs'd, he had 1656; 
caus'd ſome papers to be diſpersd in Ireland, but 


aid they could not juſtly be call'd treaſonable; 
and that though he knew not it was a crime to de- 
bate concerning forms of government, yet, to the 
beſt of his remembrance, he had not lately done 
any ſuch thing. The protector then told him, he 
was not ignorant of the many plots that were car- 
rying on to diſturb the preſent power; and he 
thought it his duty to ſecure ſuch as he ſuſpected. 
To which Ludlow reply*d, that there were two du- 


ties requir*d by God of the magiſtrate, viz, To be 


a terror to evil-doers, and a praiſe to them that do 
well; and whether his actions were good or bad, 


he was ready to ſubmit to a legal trial: That he 


knew no other way to ſecure the magiſtrate from 
being afraid of the people, or the people from the 


dread of the magiſtrate, but by both doing what is 


juſt and good. Yu do well, ſaid the Protector, to 
reflect on our fears; yet I would have you know, that 
what I do, proceeds not from any motive of fear, but 
from a timely prudence to foreſee and prevent danger; 
and had I done as I ſhould, I had ſecur' d you imme- 
diately upon your coming into England, or at leaſt 
when you deſir'd to be freed from the engagement you 


had given after your arrival: And therefore I no 


require you to give aſſurance not to act againſt the go- 
vernment, The lieutenant-general deſir'd to be ex- 


cus d as to that, remembring him of the reaſons he 


had formerly given for his refuſal; and added, that 
he was in his power, and he might uſe him as he 
thought fit. Pray then, ſaid Cromwell, what is it 
that you would have? May not every man be as good 
as be will ? What can you deſire more than you have? 


I were eaſy, anſwer'd Ludlow, to tell what we 


would have. What is that, I pray? reply'd the Pro- 
tector. That which wwe fought for, ſaid Ludlow, 
That the nation might be governed by its own conſent; 
Ian, faid the other, as much for a government by 

conſent 
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1636. conſent as any man; but where ſhall we find that con- 
= www ex? amongſt the prelatical, preſbyterian, indepen. 
1 dent, anabaptiſt, or levelling parties? To which 
Ludlow anfwer'd, Amongſt thoſe of all forts who have 
ated with fidelity and aſfection to the publick. The Pro- 
tector then fell to commending the preſent govern- 
ment, extolling the protection and quiet which the 
people enjoy*d under it; and faid, he was reſolved 
10 keep the nation from being imbruw'd in blood. Lud. 
low ſaid, He thought too much blood had been 
already ſhed, unleſs there were a better account of 
it. Du do well, reply'd the Protector, 10 charge 
NH us with the guilt of blood; but we think there is a 
_— good return for what bath been ſhed ; and we under- 
|. fand what clandeſtine correſpondences are carrying on 
at this time between the Spaniards and thoſe of your 
party, who made uſe of your name, and affirm that 
you will own them and aſſiſt them. Ludlow told him, 
he knew not what he meant by bis party, and he 
could truly ſay, that if any had enter'd into an en- 
gagement with Spain, they had had no advice from 
a him ſo to do ; and if they would uſe his name, he 
1 could not help it. His Highneſs then in a ſoſter 
3 way, told him, That be deſir d not to put any more 
hardſhips on bim than an bimſelf; that he had been 
always ready to do him all the good offices that lay in 
bis power, and that he aim'd at nothing by this pro- 
ceeding but the publick quiet and ſecurity. Truly, 
Sir, ſaid the other, 1 know not why you ſhould be 
an enemy to me, who have been faithful to you in all 
your Difficulties. Upon which the Protector ſaid, 
T underſtand not what you mean by my difficulties : 
J am ſure they were not ſo properly mine as thoſe of 
the publick; for in reſpect to my outward condition, I 
| have not much improv'd it, as theſe gentlemen (point- 
ing to his council) well know. To this they ap- 
pear'd to aſſent, by riſing from their ſeats ; and 
therefore Ludlow (as he tells us) thought fit not 
to inſiſt farther on that pbint; but contented _ 


8 
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OLIVER CrRomweLL, 
ſelf to ſay, that it was from that duty which he 


owed to the publick, whereof the Protector ek 
preſs'd ſo great regard, that he durſt not give the | 


ſecurity he deſir'd ; apprehending it to be againſt 
the liberty of the people, and contrary to Jaw : 
For proof of which he produc'd an act of parlia- 
ment, For reſtraining the council from impri- 
& ſoning any of the free born people of England ; 
« and if they ſhould do fo, requiring the juſtices 
« of the Upper Bench, upon the application of the 


6 aggrieved party, to grant his Habeas Corpus, and 


“give him conſiderable damages.” But, ſaid the 
Protector, did not the army and council of ſtate com- 
mit perſons to priſon ? To this Ludlow anſwered, 


that the council of ſtate did fo, but it was by vir- 


tue of an authority granted to them by the parlia- 
ment; and if the army had ſometimes acted in 
that manner, it had been in time of war, and then 
only in order to bring the perſons ſecured to a le- 
gal trial. A juſtice of peace, ſaid Cromwell, may 
commit, and jhall not 1? Ludlow told him, a juſtice 
of peace was a legal officer, and authoriz'd by the 


law to do ſo; which he could not be though he 


were King, becauſe if he did wrong therein, no re- 
medy could be had againſt him. Therefore, ſaid he, 
if I bave offended againſt the law, I deſire to be re- 
ferred to a juſtice of the peace, that I may be pro- 
ceeded with according to lau; but if I have done no- 
thing to deſerve a reſtraint, that then I may have my 
liberty, Upon this, he was order'd to withdraw; 
and major- general Lambert advis'd, that he might 
be peremptorily requir'd to give the ſecurity de- 


manded : But the Protector ſaid, That the air of 


Ireland was good, that he had a bouſe there, and 


therefore be thought it beſt to ſend bim tbither. In 


the end, the lieutenant-general reſolutely refuſing 


to give the ſaid ſecurity, was order'd to be taken 


into cuſtody, as before related. 
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Www Cnay. VI. 
From the meeting of his third PARLIAMENT, 
0 his being confirmd PROTECTOR by the 
Humble petition and advice, 
1656, N the 17th day of September, the new par- 


LY liament met his Highneſs the Lord Protector 
The ope- in Meſtminſter-Abby; where Dr. John Owen, vice- 
— np Is Chancellor of Oxford, preach'd a ſermon on theſe 
third parli- words in IJſaiab, What ſhall one then anſwer the 
ament. meſſengers of- the nation? That the Lord hath found- 
L ed Zion, and the poor of his people ſhall truſt in it, 
This being over, the Protector with the members 
went to the Painted-chamber, where he made a ſhort 
ſpeech to them, and then diſmiſs'd them to their 
houſe: But here they found a guard plac'd, and 
none were ſuffer*d to enter but ſuch as had certi- 
ficates given them, in this form, Theſe are to cer- 


tify, that A. B. is return d by indenture one of the 


members to ſerve in this preſent parliament, for—— 
and approv'd by bis Highneſs's council. By this means 
near a hundred members were excluded, who there- 
upon preſented a petition to the ſitting members, 
declaring, ** That being choſen by the country to 


— ſerve with them, they were ready to diſcharge 
mon- their duty; but were prevented from doing ſo 


ſtrance of by the power of the ſword, and refus'd admit- 
— „ tance into the houſe by a guard of ſoldiers.” 
members, Upon this, a committee being ſent to the Protector 
and his council, return'd with this anſwer, ** That 

<< if the perſons complaining would apply them- 

« ſelves to them, they ſhould be reliev'd if there 

. was cauſe.” The excluded members therefore 

ſeeing no redreſs, appeal'd to the people in a ſevere 
remonſtrance, or proteſtation, complaining, ** That 


_ £* the Lord protector had by force of arms = 
BE cc 
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« ded their fundamental right and liberty, and 1656, 

« yiolently prevented the meeting of the peoples. 

© choſen deputies in parliament ; and concluding 

« with an appeal ro God and all the good people 

« of England tor aſſiſtance and protection in their 

« ſervice, Sc.“ | 
Tux fitting members made choice of Sir Tho- The par- 

mas Widdrington for their Speaker; and *twas ſoon liament's 
rceiv'd that they were diſpoſed to act according — 

to the Protector's mind. On the firſt of Oober acts. 

they reſolv' d, That the war againſt the Spaniard; 

vas undertaken upon juſt and neceſſary grounds, 

* and for the good of the people of the common- 

wealth; and that the parliament doth approve 

thereof, and will by God's bleſſing aſſiſt his. 

Highneſs therein,” They then proceeded to 

pals ſeveral acts; as 1. An act that paſſing of 

* bills ſhould not determine this preſent ſeſſion of 

* parliament. 2. An act for renouncing and diſ- 

* annulling the pretended title of Charles Stuart, 

* 3. An act for ſecurity of his Highneſs the Lord 

Pratector his perſon, and continuance of the na- 

tion in peace and ſafety; whereby 'twas made 

* high-treaſon to attempt, compaſs, or imagine 

* the death of the Protector. 4. An act for tak- 

* ing away the court of Wards and Liveries. 

* 5. An act for the exportation of ſeveral com- 

* modities of the breed, growth and manufacture 

* of this commonwealth.” And farther, to make 

good what they had reſolv'd, great ſums of money 

vere granted to carry on the Spaniſh war. For 

this purpoſe, an act was paſs'd, ** For an aſſeſſ- 

ment of 60,000 l. a month for three months up- 

on England; another for 5000 1. a month for 

the ſame time, on Sco/land ; and the ſame on 

Ireland.“ There was alſo another act paſs'd, 

© For 30,0001. a month for England, 60001. a 

0 month for Scotland, and gooo l. a month for 

* Ireland, to be paid for three whole years next 

NE «« enſuing.” 
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1656. © enſuing.” Another, For continuing of ton- 
nage and poundage.” And another (which was 
the revival of an old act) For preventing mul. 
_ «© tiplicity of buildings in and about the Sybyrhy 
* of London, and within ten miles thereof; a 
* whole year's revenue to be preſently paid for all 
* houſes which had been built upon new founda- 
tions ſince the year 1620.“ 

Tuksz bills, with ſeveral others, were at ſeve- 
ral times paſs'd by the Protector, coming in ſtate 
as a Sovereign to the Painted-chamber, And when 
the money bills with ſome others were paſs'd, he 

The pro- made this ſhort ſpeech to the Speaker: I per- 
tectors ** ceive, that among theſe many acts of parliament, 
| _ “there hath been a very great care had by the par- 
his paſſing *© liament, to provide for the juſt and neceſſary 
of bills. ** ſupport of the commonwealth, by theſe bills 
„for levying of money now brought to me, which 
I have given my conſent unto : And underſtand- 
«© ing it hath been the practice of thoſe. who have 
been chief governors, to acknowledge with 
* thanks to the commons, their care and regard 
of the publick, I do very heartily and thankfully 

% acknowledge their kindneſs herein.” 
8 TRE parhament had not fat two months when 
for gene- the exorbitant power of the major generals came 
06 put under conſideration. The Protector had hitherto 
on. given them good words; but fearing they might 


in time eclipſe his own greatneſs, he was now for 6 
ſuppreſſing their authority. And fo Mr. Cleypul! 6 
his ſon-in-law ſtood up (which was an unuſual thing 60 
with him) and told the houſe, That he could T 
but ſtart the game, and muſt leave thoſe who 60 
had more experience, to follow the chace; and « 


e therefore ſhould only ſay, that he had formerly WM « 
thought it neceſſary, in reſpect to the condition 
in which the nation had been, that the mahl. 
* generals ſhould be entruſted with the authorit) 


< they had exercis'd ; but in the preſent fa . 
6 J 
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« affairs, he conceived it inconſiſtent with the laws 1 656. 


« of England and liberties of the people, to con- 
* tinue their power any longer.” This motion 
was a clear direction to the court party in the houſe ; 
who being well aſſur'd, that Cleypole had deliver'd 
the ſenſe, if not the very words of the Protector 
therein, join'd as one man in oppoſing and abo- 
liſhing the power of theſe major-generals, 

ABouT this time, one James Naylor, a late ſol- 
dier under general Lambert, took upon him to 
perſonate our Saviour, reſembling his picture in his 
garb, hair, and looks. He went about with diſci- 
ples, and women miniſtring unto him, and enter'd 
the city of Bri&ol, riding upon an aſs, his followers 
ſtrewing his way with leaves and boughs of trees, 
and crying, Hoſanna, bleſſed is he who cometh in 
the name of the Lord. He alſo pretended he could 
heal the ſick, raiſe the dead, and faſt forty days, 
and gave .no other anſwer to any queſtion, bur, 
Thou ha#t ſaid it. The magiſtrates of Bristol ſent 
him up to the parliament, who reſolv'd, That 
James Naylor was guilty of horrid blaſphemy, 
* and a great ſeducer of the people; and inſtead 
of ſending him to Bedlam, which would have been 


Account 
of Janes 
Naylor, | 


the propereſt place for him, they ordered the 


Speaker to pronounce this ſevere ſentence againſt 
him, viz. ** To ſtand in the pillory for two hours 
* at Weſtmiuſter; to be whipp'd by the hangman 
from Wieſtminſter to the Old Exchange, and there 
* to ſtand in the pillory two hours more; his 
* tongue to be bored through with a hot iron, 
and his forehead ſtigmatiz'd with the letter B; 
* to be afterwards ſent to Brifol, and convey'd 
through the city on a horſe bare-back*d, and his 


face back ward, and his body whipp'd in the market- 


place; to be brought back to London, and commit- 
ted to priſon in Bridewell, and there to be kept from 
* all company, and to have no relief, but what he 
* ſhouldearn from hard labour; and being —_ 
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23656, 56: the uſe of pen ink and paper, to be kept to conti- 
= nual work, till he ſhould be diſcharged by the par: 


5 liamnent.” V hiteloct ſays, many thought he was too 
furiouſly proſecuted by ſome rigid men. And we muſt 
obſerve likewiſe, that the above account, which is the 
moſt uſual, that is given of his hereſies and blaſphe- 
mies, is denied by the body of Quaters, who repreſent 
him a plain man, of great zeal, and no great capacity. 
Azour this time, there was a new diſcovery 
made of a deſperate plot againſt the Protector's 
rſon ; which made the acts paſs'd for his ſecurity 
be judg*d highly ſeaſonable. Miles Syndercomb, a 
Leveller, having been caſhier'd in Scotland, com- 
bin'd with one Cecil and one Troop, of his High- 
neſs's life-guard, to aſſaſſinate the Protector near 
Brentford, as he was going to Hampton-Court, Syn- 
dercomb, being betray'd by the other conſpirators, 
ſtoutly deny*d the plot, but was condemn'd upon 
the ſtatute of 25 Edw. III. the chief juſtice Glynn 
declaring it treaſon in caſe of a Protector, as well 
as a King, ſince by the word King any chief magiftrate 
was underſtood, The priſoner was found dead, 
when the day appointed for his execution came; 
whereupon his body was dragg*d naked by a 
horſe's tail to the ſcaffold on Towwer-h;ll, and there 
bury*d, with a ſtake driven through it. The Pro- 
tector was very much diſturb'd at this accident; 
for inſtead of bringing this man to make ſome ule- 
ful diſcovery to him, which he expected, he found 


himſelf under the reproach of cauſing him to be 


poiſoned, as being atraid to bring him to publick 
Juſtice. However, a day of publick thankſgiving 
was appointed for the Protector's deliverance ; 


when, after a ſermon at St. Margaret's Weitminiter, 
his Highneſs treated the Speaker and Members in 


the Bangqueting-houſe at Whitehall, with more than 


ordinary marks of endearment. 


On the 6th of February there was a great meet- 


ing of learned men at Hhitelock's houſe at Cbelſea, 


purſuant 
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purſuant to this order of parliament: Ordered, That 1656, 
te jt be referr'd to a committee to ſend for and adviſe . 


« with Dr. Walton, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Cafe, Mr. 
« Clerk, Mr. Poulk, Dr. Cudworth, and ſuch as 
&« they ſhall think fit, and to conſider of the tranſ- 


e lations and impreſſions of the bible, and to offer 


* their opinions therein,” And about a Week 
after, Dr. Walton publiſh'd the Polygloit bible. 


| CromwelPs title of Protector into that of King. A 
| new inftrument was drawn up, and read in the 
houſe, having a blank left tor the title of the 

ſingle perſon, and two other blanks for two houſes 
. of parliament, This was brought in by Mr. Pack, 
a rich alderman of London, who was ſuppos'd to 
be very much in the court intereſt z and when it 
came to be debated, *twas ſharply oppos'd by the 
1 ſoldiers party in the houſe ; who joining with the 
1 Republicans, fell fo furiouſly upon Pack for his 
preſumption and unparliamentary proceeding, that 
they bore him down from the Speaker's chair to 
the bar of the houſe. But this heat laſted not long; 
for the lord Broghill, chief juſtice Glynn, and ati ers 
who were privy to the main deſign, alledging, 
That being maſters of their own reſolutions, 
they might retain as much of this new form as 
was good, and reje& what was otherwiſe ;” they 
by this means brought it to be debated : And tho 
they met with ſome oppoſition therein, yet when 
it came to be put to the queſtion, they carried all 
before them, and grew ſo bold as to move, That 
the blank left for the inſertion of the title of the 
** Chief magiſtrate might be fill'd up with the name 
* of King: Which motion, tho? very much op- 
pos d by lieutenant-general Fleetwood, was like- 
wiſe carried, and the name voted, together with the 
filling up the two blanks left for the two houſes, with 
the words, Houſe of Commons, and Other Houſe. 
2 3 THis 
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the debate came on in the houſe about changing making 
Cromwell 


King. 
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TH1s done, on the 4th of April they preſented 
this writing to the Lord Protector, which was 
ſtiPd, The humble petition and advice of the parlia- 
ment of England, Scotland; and Ireland to bis High- 
neſs ; at which time, the Speaker, Sir Thomas Wid. 
drington, made a ſpeech to him, recommending 


the title and office of a King, as ſettled bere with 


Cbriſtianity itſelf, approv'd and retain'd by our an- 
ceſtors, and every way fitted to the laws and temper of 
the people of England. The Protector, however 
inclinable he was to accept of this offer, yet find- 
ing it to be againſt the humour and bent of the army, 
and the chiet officers of it, and that his ſon-in-law 
Flzetwood, and his brother-in-law Deſborough were 
particularly averſe to it, inſtead of a ready iflent, 
thought fit to demur upon it; and the better to 
protract time, in hopes of gaining upon the offi- 


cers, he deſired, That a committee might be 


appointed to confer with him, and to offer him 
better knowledge and ſatisfaction in this great 
* cauſe.” | 

A CommiTTEE was accordingly appointed, 
which on April 11. met him in the Painted: cham- 
ber. White:ock was chairman, and the chief ſpeakers 
beſides him were, the lord Brophill, chief juſtice 
St. Jobn, chief juſtice Glynn, the lords commiſſioners 
Fiennes and Liſte, Lenthal maſter of the Rolls, Sir 
Charles Wolſley, Sir Richard Onſlow, and colonel 
Jones. Theſe for two diſtin days ſucceſſively 
entertained the Protector with long ſpeeches, en- 
deavouring to perſuade him to accept of the title 
of King, which the parliament had offer'd him. 
Their arguments were principally theſe : ©* That 
te the name of a Protector, as he held it, was un- 


known to the Engliſh conſtitution ; but the title 
„of KING had the only foundation in the an- 
& cient and known laws of the nation, was inter. 


* woven with our laws, and ſuited to the genius of 
the people: That it was the head from — 


— 
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* 


& all the nerves and finews of the government pro- 1657. 
e ceeded ; and if a new head was put on, it was a 


* queſtion, whether thoſe nerves and ſinews would 
« grow and receive nouriſhment : That for him 
eto take up the office of King, without the title, was 


eto take it up with all the objections of ſcandal: 


* That the King, the Laws of the nation, the Li- 
e berties of the people, and alſo Parliaments them- 
e ſelves, had but one foundation, and that the end 
* of the late war was not to deſtroy King /hip, as 
* appeared by ſix or ſeven of the parliament's de- 
e clarations, one of which was ordered to be read 
* in all churches.” His Highneſs anſwer'd, 
« That theſe arguments were cogent, but not ſa- 
e tisfactory; that the title of Protector might be 
adapted to the laws; that providence was againſt 
« them, that had already altered the name; and 
te that he were much to be blamed, if he ſhould 
% diſpleaſe ſo many pious and religious men, who 
% would take offence at ſuch a proceeding.” The 
committee reply*d, *©* That the title ought to be 
„ accommodated to the laws, and not the laws to 
* the title: That the innovation of title was 
e ſuſpected, as being the cover of hidden tyranny, 


“e and that the inconveniences of ſuch change were 


“not preſently felt; for which very reaſon, it was 


* by the parliament deny'd to King James, when 
* he came firſt to this kingdom, to change the ti- 


* tle of King of England and Scotland, into that of 


* Great Britain: That by refuſing the title of 
* King, he would not ſo much derogate from his 
* own honour, as from the nation's, for whoſe 
* honour it was to have a King for the ſupreme 
* governor: That under the name of Protector 


* was never defign'd the ſupreme moderator, but 


** a temporary officer for guarding the King in 
* his minority, and adminiſtring of the kingdom; 
* and that generally ſuch had been unfortunate : 
That that appellation having at this time ſprung 

3 from 


— 
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& from the ſoldiers, ſavour'd of conqueſt, and 

might with very good reaſon be reſcinded by 
| *© the parliament. That without the title of King 
* the government would be unſtable and flitting, 


* 


c 


and would not long ſtand, being on a tottering 
foundation; as it had been chang'd three or four 
times in theſe five years, and did ſtill fluctuate: 
That this had been the great encouragement of 
© thoſe attempts againſt his perſon, that the law did 
not take notice of him as chief magiltrate; 
© and that juries were generally backward in 
«© finding any guilty of treaſon upon that account: 
«© But by the laws made in Edward IV. and Henry 
% VII's time, whatever was done by a King in poſ- - 
„ ſeſſion, was good and valid, and all that ferv'd 
under him were ſafe and exempt from puniſh- 
„ ment. By thoſe, laws his enemies had hitherto 
<< pleaded indemnity, but by his aſſuming what 
«© was delir'd, thoſe laws they pretended for their 
* diſobedience, would tie them, even by their own 
principles, to obedience. That tho? part of the 
long parliament had taken away King/hip, yet 
no it was ſet up again by a fuller repreſenta- 
< tive of three nations; and ſince the parliament 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, had advisd 
and deſir'd him to take upon him the title of 
% Ning, he ought not in reaſon and equity to re- 
* fuſe it. That Providence was no leſs conſpicu- 
** ous in turning the government again into mo- 
*© narchy, for avoiding confuſion, and bridling the 
„ tumults of the people, than in changing the 
name of - Monarchy into Protectorſbip: And that 
good and pious men would acquieſce in the de- 
* cree of the parliament, altho'ꝰ perhaps they might 
&+ ſeem privately to differ.” In the end, his High- 
neſs gratefully acknowledg*d the kindneſs of the 
offer: but would not give a preſent anſwer, ac- 
quainting the committee, That he would con- 
&* ſider of all they had ſaid, and ſect to God for 
| ; « counſel; 


* 


« 


* 


« counſel; and then he would ſend for them, and 


« declare his reſolution.” Y 

Tur Protector was now under great difficulties 
and diſtraction of mind, and many days paſsꝰd be- 
fore he could come to a reſolution in this weighty 
affair. Whilſt this buſineſs was in agitation, the 
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Lord Brogbill (afterwards Earl of Orrery) as Biſhop A remar- 


Burnet informs us, coming one day to Cromwell, 
and telling him he had been in the city, the Pro- 


kable con- 
ference be- 


tween him 


tector enquir'd of him, What neus be had heard and the 
there ? The Lord Orrery told him, He had beard he Earl of 


was in treaty with the King, who was to be reſtor d, 
and to marry his daughter. Cromwell ſhewing no 
diſpleaſure at this, the Earl ſaid, In the ſtate to 
which things were reduced, he could ſee no better ex- 
pedient : They might bring him in on what terms they 
pleaſed ;, and his Highneſs might retain the ſame au- 
thority he then had, with leſs trouble, To this Crom- 
well anſwer' d, The King can never forgive his Fa- 
ther*s blood. The Earl reply'd, He was one of many 
that were concern'd in that, but he would be alone in 
the merit of reforing him: Upon which the Pro- 
tector ſaid, He is ſo damnably debauch'd, be would 
undo us all; and ſo went off to other diſcourſe 
without any emotion 3 which made his lordſhip 
conclude he had often thought of that expedient. 

Taz Protector in the mean time kept himſelf on 
ſuch a reſerve, that no man knew what anſwer he 


would give to the parliament's offer, tho* twas 


thought moſt likely that he would accept of it. He, 
as Ludlow informs us, endeavour'd by all poſſible 
means to perſuade the officers of the army to approve 
the deſign; for which purpoſe he one time invited 
himſelf to dine with colonel De/borough, and carried 


lieutenant-general Fleetwood with him. He began 
to droll with them about Monarchy, and ſpeaking He 9 
vours to 
gain the 
ar my. 


light of it, ſaid, It was but a feather in a man's 
cap, and therefore he wonder d that men would not 


Peaſe the children, and let them enjoy their rattle. But 
| they 


Orrery. 
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PRA That there was more in it than be percriv d: That thoſe 


into debate with theſe two, he ſaid, I was a tempt- 


Hranm of Kings, but not againſt the four letter 


brother Deſborough, as he was walking in the park, 


Ceiv d this anſwer from him, That then be gave the 


went to Dr. Owen, and prevaiPd on him to draw 
a petition according to their mind. 


The LIFE f 
they being very ſerious upon the matter, aſſurd him, 
who put him upon it were no enemies to Charles Stuart; 
and if be accepted of it, he would draw inevitable ruin 
on bimſelf and friends. Having thus ſounded them, 


that he might conclude as he began, he told them, 


They were a couple of ſcrupulous fellows, and fo went 
away. At another time entring more ſeriouſly 


ing of God to ex poſe ſo many worthy men to death and 
poverty, when there was à certain way to ſecure them, 
But they inſiſting upon the oaths they had taken, he 
reply*d, That theſe oaths were againſt the powtr and 


made the word KINO. | by 


Taz next day, his Highneſs ſent a meſlage to 
the houſe, requiring their attendance, to-morrow 
morning in the Painted Chamber, intending, as all 
men thought, there to declare his acceptance of 
the crown: But in the mean time meeting with his 


and acquainting him with his reſolution, he re- 


cauſe, and his family alſo for loſt; and ths be reſold 
never io att againſt him, yet he would not aft for bim 
after that time. And ſo after fome farther diſ- 
courſe, Deſborough went home, and there found colo- 
nel Pride, whom the protector had knighted ; and 
imparting to him his Highneſs's intention to accept 
the title of King, Pride immediately anſwer'd, He 
foall not. Deſborough a(k*d him, How he would bin- 
der it? Whereupon Pride ſaid, Get me @ petition - 
drawn and I will prevent it. And ſo they both 


TE next morning, the houſe being met, ſome 
officers of the army coming to the parliament 
door, ſent in a meſſage to colonel Deſborough, to 


let him known that they had a petition, and ** d 
2 | y im 
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him to preſat it to the houſe. But he knowing 1657, 
the contents of it, and thinking it not proper fo 


him to take publick notice of it before it was pre- 
ſented, inform'd the houſe, that certain officers of 
the army had a petition to preſent to them; and 


mov'd that they ſhould be calPd in, and have leave 


to preſent it with their own hands; which the 
houſe generally agreed to, not thinking the army 
would oppoſe their deſigns. And ſo the petition 
being, deliver'd by lieutenant-colonel Maſon, was 


read in the houſe, and was to this effect; That Their pe- 
they had hazarded their lives againſt Monarchy, _ — 
« and were ſtill ready fo to do, in defence of the f; 


« liberties of the nation: That having obſerv'd in 
« ſome men great endeavours to bring the nation 
again under their old ſervitude, by preſſing theit 
* General to take upon him the title and govern- 
* ment of King, in order to deſtroy him, and 
« weaken the hands of thoſe who were faithful to 
* the publick ; they therefore humbly deſir'd that 


e they would diſcountenance all ſuch perſons arid 


« endeavours, and continue ſtedfaſt to the old 
* cauſe, for the preſervation of which they, for 
their parts, were moſt ready to lay down thejt 
“ hives” 

Tis hard to ſay whether the Parliament or the 
Protector was moſt ſurpriz'd at this unexpected 
addreſs. As ſoon as his highneſs heard of it, he 
ſent for his ſon-in-law Fleetwood, and told him, 
That he wonder d be would ſuffer ſuch a petition 10 
proceed ſo far, which he might have hinder d, ſince 
he knew it to be bis reſelution not to accept the crown 
without the conſent of the army; and therefore he de- 
ſid him to haſten to the houſe, and to put them off 
from doing any thing farther therein. Accordingly 
the lieutenant-general went immediately thither, 


and told them, That the petition ought not ta 
be debated, much leſs to be anſwer'd, at this 


time, the contents of it being to deſire them 
0 - 2 nat 
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1657. 6 not to preſs his Highneſs to be King ; whereas 


His ſpeech 


e the. preſent buſineſs was to receive his anſwer to 
* what had been formerly offer'd to him; and 
therefore he deſir'd that the debate of it might 


be put off, till they had received his anſwer.” 
The houſe having agreed to this, receiv'd a mel. 
| ſage from the Protector, that inſtead of meeting 


him in the Painted Chamber, where he us'd to ſpeak 
to them, they would meet him in the Bangueting- 
houſe ; whither being accordingly come, his High- 
neſs made a broken kind of ſpeech to them, as 


follows : 
«© MR. SPEAKER, I came hither to anſwer that 


to the par- that was in your laſt paper to your committee 


. liament, 


& you ſent to me, which was in relation to the 
„ deſires which were offered to me by the houſe, 
in that bey call'd their petition, I confels 
„that buſineis hath put the houſe, the parlia- 
«© ment, to a great deal of trouble, and ſpent 
« much time; I am very ſorry, that it hath coſt 
« me ſome and ſome thoughts; and becauſe I 
have been the unhappy occaſion of the expence 
of ſo much time, I ſhall ſpend little of it now. 
<< TI have, the beſt I can, revolv'd the whole bu- 
* ſineſs in my thoughts, and I have ſaid fo much 
already in teſtimony of the whole, that I think 
<< I ſhall not need to repeat any thing that I have 
* ſaid. * I think it is a government, that the aims 


d of it ſeeks much a ſettling the nation on a good 


* foot in relation to civil rights and liberties, 
which are the rights of the nation; and I hope 
<< T ſhall never be found to be of them that ſhal! 
go about to rob the nation of thoſe rights, but 
eto ſerve them what I can to the attaining of 
e them. It hath alfo exceeding well provided for 
<* the ſaftty and ſecurity of honeſt men, in that 
great, natural, and religious liberty, which 18 
liberty of conſcience. Theſe are great funda- 


* mentals, and I muſt bear my teſtimony E= 
(a8 
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« me live in this world) that the intentions of the 
things are very honourable and honeſt, and the 
« product worthy of a parliament: I have only 
% had the unhappineſs both in my conferences 
« with your committees, and in the beſt thoughts 
„ could take to myſelf, not to be convicted of 
« the neceſſity of that thing, that hath been in- 
* ſiſted upon by you, to wit, the title of King, as 
in itſelf ſo neceſſary, as it ſeems to be appre- 
„ hended by. yourſelves; and 1 do, with all ho- 
* nour and reſpect to the judgment of the parlia- 
ment, teſtify that (c@teris paribus) no private 
judgment is to lie in the balance with the judg- 
* ment of a parliament : But in things that re- 
* ſpect particular perſons, every man, that is to 
give an account to God of his actions, muſt in 
* ſome meaſure be able to prove his own work; 
* and to have an approbation in his own conſci- 


* ence of that he is to do, or forbear; and whilſt 


* you are granting others liberties, ſurely you will 
** not deny me this, it being not only a liberty, 
but a duty (and ſuch a duty as I cannot without 
** {inning forbear) to examine my own heart, and 
thoughts, and judgment, in every work which 


I am to ſet mine hand to, or to appear in or 
cc for. #7 "> 


J MusT confeſs, therefore, that though I do 


* acknowledge all the other, yet I muſt be a lit- 
* tle confident in this; that what with the cir- 
* cumſtances that accompany human actions, whe- 
ther they be circumſtances of time, or perſons, 
** whether circumſtances that relate to the whole, 
or private or particular circumſtances that con- 


** cern any perſon, that is to render an account 


** of his own actions; I have truly thought, and 
** do ſtill think, that if I ſhould (at the beſt) do 
any thing on this account to anſwer your ,ex- 
pectation, it would be at the beſt doubtingly : 


« and. 
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and certainly what is ſo, is not of faith; ha}. 
« ſoever is not of faith is ſin to him that doth it, 


whether it be with relation to the ſubſtance of 
the action, about which the conſideration is 
converſant, or whether to circumſtances about 


it, which make all think indifferent actions 


good or evil to him that doth it. I lying un- 
der this conſideration, think it my duty, only 
I could have wiſh'd I had done it ſooner, for 
the ſake of the houſe, who have laid fo infi- 
nite obligations on me; I wiſh I had done it 
ſooner for your ſake, for ſaving time and trou- 
ble; and indeed for the committee's ſake, to 
whom I muſt acknowledge publickly I have 


been unſeaſonably troublefome ; I fay, I could 


have'wiſh'd I had given it ſooner ; but truly 
this is my anſwer, That although I think the 
government doth conſiſt of very excellent parts 
in all but that one thing, the Title; as to me, 
I ſhould not be an honeſt man, if I ſhould not 
tell you, that I cannot accept of the govern- 
ment, nor undertake the trouble and charge of 
it, which I have a little more experimented 
than every man, what troubles and difficulties 
do befal men under fuch truſts and in ſuch un- 
dertakings; I ſay, I am perſuaded to return 
this anſwer to you, That I cannot undertake this 


government with the title of a KING: And that 


is mine anſwer to this great and weighty bu- 
ſineſs.“ 
Tus Cromwell, on the 8th of May, refus'd 


fon, con- the title of King. And here we muſt not omit 
Me 5. A great deſign of his, which he had purpos'd to 


noble de. 


fign of his begin his Kingſhip with, in caſe he had aſſum'd 
in favour it; as *twas related to Biſhop Burnet by one 
—_— Stoupe, a Griſon by birth, and much truſted by 
ion. - Cromwell in foreign affairs. The deſign was, to 


ligion. 


ſet up a council for the Proteſtant religion, in 


oppoſition to the congregation de propaganda = 


at Rome. His Highneſs intended it ſhould conſiſt 1659. 
of ſeven counſellors, and four ſecretaries for diff 
ferent provinces. The firſt province was to be, 
France, Switzerland, and the Valleys; the ſe- 
cond, the Palatinate and the other Caluiniſts; the 
third, Germany, the North, and Turkey; and the 
fourth, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; The ſecreta- 
ries were to have each 500/. ſalary, and to 
a correſpendence every where, to be inform'd of 
the ſtate of religion all over the world, that all 
good deſigns by their means might be promoted. 
A fund of 10000/J. per Annum was to be at their 
diſpoſal for ordinary emergencies z but they were 
| farther to be ſupply'd as there was occaſion. - 
Chelſea college was to be fitted up for them, be- 
ing then an old decay'd building, which had been 
at firſt erected for writers of controverſy, The 
Biſhop concludes the account thus: I thought 
« it was not fit to let ſuch a project as this be 
quite loſt: It was certainly a noble one: But 
% how far he would have purſu'd it, muſt be left 
to conjecture.” | 
To return; Cromwell having refus'd the title He is con- 
of King, the parliament ſoon voted, ** That he _ _ _ 
* ſhould enjoy the title and authority he had al- the 52775 
* readyz” which was in many particulars enlarged Pecitian 
beyond what it was by the former Inſtrument, by 414 4ivice 
the new one, call'd The humble petition and advice. brad as 
This inſtrument conſiſted of eighteen articles; but 
I ſhall only give the ſubſtance of the chief ones, 
as follows: That his Highneſs under the title The ſub- 


* of Lord Proteftor, would be pleas'd to exerciſe fiance of ii. 


* the office of chief magiſtrate over England, 
* Scotland, and Ireland, &c. and to govern ac- 
* cording to all things in this petition and advice: 
* Alſo, that in his life-time he would appoint 
the perſon that ſhould ſucceed in the govern- 
ment after his death. That he would call par- 

** liaments conſiſting of wo houſes, once in three 
| years 
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16574 © years at fartheſt. That thoſe perſons who were 
WWW © legally choſen by a free election of the people 
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amble of 


to ſerve in parliament, might not be excluded 
* from doing their duties, but by conſent of that 
„ houſe whereof they were members. That none 
but thoſe under the qualifications therein men- 
* tion*d, ſhould be capable to ſerve as members 
* in parliament. That the power of the other 
* houſe be limited as therein preſcrib'd. That 
*©: the laws and ſtatutes of the land be obſery'd 
and kept; and no laws altered, ſuſpended, ab- 
*© rogated, or repealed, or new laws made, but 
„ by act of parliament. That the yearly ſum 
of a million of pounds ſterling be for the main- 
© tenance of the navy and army; and three hun- 
«© dred thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the 
government, beſides other temporary ſupplies, 
as the commons in parliament ſhould fee ne- 
ceſſary. That the number of the Protector's 
council ſhould not be above one and twenty; 
* whereof the quorum to be ſeven and not un- 
der. The chief officers of ſtate, as chancellors, 
* keepers of the great ſeal, &c. to be approved 
by parliament. That his Highneſs would en- 
courage a godly miniſtry in theſe nations; and 
that ſuch as do revile or diſturb them in the 
** worſhip of God, may be puniſhed according to 
law; and where the laws are defective, new 
© ones to be made in that behalf. That the pro- 
e teſtant Chriſtian religion, as it is contained in 
* the Old and New Jeſtaments, be aſſerted and 
held forth for the publick profeſſion of theſe 
* nations; and no other; and that a confeſſion of 
Faith be agreed upon and recommended to the 

* people of theſe nations; and none be permit- 
& ted by words or writings, to revile or reproach 
<<. the ſaid confeſſion of faith, &c.“ 

Tux preamble to this petition was in theſe words: 


&« We the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes in this 


A 


66 preſent 
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« preſent parliament aſſembled, taking into our 1657. 


« moſt ſerious conſideration the preſent ſtate of xaaraved 


« theſe three nations, joined and united under 


« your Highneſs's protection, cannot but in the 
« firſt place with all thankfulneſs acknowledge 
the wonderful mercy of Almighty God, in de- 
« livering us from the tyranny and bondage, both 
in our ſpiritual and civil concernments, which 


the late King and his party deſigned to bring us 


« under, and j@rſu'd the effecting thereof by a long 


© and bloody war: And alſo that it hath pleaſed - 


God to preſerve your perſon in many battles, to 
make you an inſtrument for preſerving our 
peace, altho* eviron'd with enemies abroad, 
and filled with turbulent, reſtleſs, and unquiet 
* ſpirits in our own bowels ; and as in the tread- 
„ing down the common enemy, and reſtoring 
us to peace and tranquility, the Lord hath us'd 
you ſo eminently, and the worthy officers and 


* ſoldiers of the army (whoſe faithfulneſs to the 


* common cauſe we and all good men ſhall ever 
acknowledge, and put a juſt value upon ;) fo 
* alſo that he will uſe you and them in the ſettle- 
ment and ſecuring our liberties as we are men 
and Chriſtians, to us and our poſterity after us; 
** which are thoſe great and glorious ends, which 
* the good people of theſe narfons have fo freely, 
* with the hazard of their lives and eſtates, fo 
* Jong and earneſtly contended for. We conſider 
* likewiſe the continual danger which your life is 
in, from the bloody practices both of the ma- 


* ligyant and diſcontentcd party (one whereof, 


through the goodneſs of God, you have been 
* ktely deliver'd frotn) it being a received prin- 
ciple amongſt them, that no order being ſettled 
in your life-time for the ſucceſſion in the govern- 
: ment, nothing is wanting to bring us into blood 
and confuſion, and them to their deſired ends, 
* but the deſtruction of your perſon; And in caſe 

A a things 
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<< things ſhould thus remain at your death, we 


B are not able to expreſs what calamities would 


*in all human probability enſue thereupon ; which 
« we truſt your Highneſs (as well as we) do hold 
your ſelf obliged to provide againſt, and not 
% to leave a people, whoſe common peace and 
e intereſt you are entruſted with, in ſuch a con- 
dition as may hazard both, eſpecially in this 
conjuncture, when there ſeems to be an oppor- 
s tunity of coming to a ſettleme»: upon juſt and 
legal foundations. Upon theſe conſiderations, 
* we have judg'd it a duty incumbent upon us to 
* preſent and declare theſe our moft juſt and ne- 
„ ceſſary deſires to your Highneſs.” 

Tais Inſtrument being digeſted and agreed up- 
on, the houſe ſent to the Protector for an audience; 
which he appointed to be on the 25th of May, in 
the Banqueling-bouſe. The members waiting up- 
on him accordingly, their Speaker Widdrington pre. 
ſented and read the ſaid Inſtrument to him, and 
deſir'd his aſſent; which, after a long pauſe, he 
with all the geſtures of concern and perplexity, 
granted; and then declar'd to them as follows: 
That he came thither that day, not as to a tri- 
* umph, but with the moſt ſerious thoughts that 
ever he had in all his life, being to undertake 
* one of the greateſt burdens that ever was laid 
© upon the back of any human creature; ſo that 
e without the ſupport of the Almighty, he muſt 
« ſink under the weight of it, to the damage and 
? prejudice of theſe nations. This being ſo, he 
e mult aſk help of the parliament, and of, thoſe 
« that fear God, that by their prayers he might 
<« receive aſſiſtance from God; for nothing elſe 
„ could enable him to diſcharge ſo great a duty 
and truſt. That ſeeing this was but an intro. 
« duction to the carrying on of the government of 
ec theſe nations, and there were many things which 


could not be ſupply'd without the aſſiſtance of 
„ parliament, 
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= parliament, it was his duty to aſk their help in 


« them : Not that he doubted ; for the ſame ſpi- 
« rit that had led the parliament to this, would 
« eaſily ſuggeſt the reſt ro them. For his part, 
e nothing would have induc'd him to take this un- 
« ſupportable burden to fleſh and blood, but that 
« he had ſeen in the parliament a great care in do- 
«ing thoſe things which might really anſwer the 
« ends that they had engag'd for, and make clear- 
« ly for the liberty of the nation, and for the in- 


« tereſt and preſervation of all ſuch as fear God 


« under various forms: And if theſe nations were 
not thankful to them ſor their care therein, it 


would fall as a fin upon their heads, That yet 


« there were ſome things wanting that tended to 
e reformation, to the diſcountenancing vice and 
the encouragement of virtue; but he ſpake not 
« this as in the leaſt doubting their progreſs, but 
ag one that did heartily deſire, to the end that 
God might crown their work, that in their own 
time, and with what ſpeed they judg'd fit, thoſe 
things might be provided for.” The ſpeech be- 
ing ended, the members return'd again to their 
houſe. And thus did his Highneſs accompliſh a 
chief part of what he deſign'd, which was to have 


his power and authority confirm'd by parliament. 


* -——_—_ ads. 
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From his being confirm d Protector by the Par- 
hament's Humble Petition and Advice, fo his 
Death. Concluding with ſome Account of bis 
Character, and his pompous Funeral. 
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* OMFELL having thus accepted of the His ſo- 
government from the hands of the parliament, lemn Inaz- 
vas thought fit he ſhould have a ſolemn Inaugu- Cftin. 


7alton ; which was accordingly appointed to be on 
tie 26th of June, and the houſe oraer'd the * 
Aa 2 0 
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1657. of the ceremonies to give notice thereof to all fo. 
riign ambaſſadors and minifters. Miſtminſter.-pall 
wuas prepared for this ſolemnity, and adorn'd and 
beautify d as ſumptuouſly as it could be for a Coro. 
nation. At the upper end there was an aſcent rai- 
ſed, where a chair and canopy of ſtate were ſet, 
and a table with another chair for the Speaker; 
and feats were Hkewiſe built up for the members 
of parliament, the judges and officers, and for the 
lord- mayor and aldermen of London. All things 
being prepar'd, the Lord Protector came out of a 
room adjoining to the Lords houſe (having come 
| thither from M hiteball by water) and in this order 
| pProcxeded into the hall. Firſt went his gentlemen, 
then a herald ; next the aldermen, another herald, 
and the attorney- general; then the judges ; then 
Norroy king at arms, the Lords commiſſioners of 
the ſea], and of the treaſury ; then Garter king at 
| arms, and after him the Earl of Y/arwick carrying 
| the ſword bare-headed- before the Protector, and 
ö the Lord- mayor Tichburn carrying the city ſword. 
His Highneſs ſtanding up under a cloth of ſtate, 
| the Speaker of the parliament made the following 

= ſpeech to him. 

[ The Spea- 0 MA it pleaſe your Highneſs, You are now 
| hk upon a great theatre, in a large choir of peo- 
ple: You have the parliament of England, Scut- 
& land and Ireland before you: On your right 
% hand, my Lords the judges ; and on your left 
e hand the Lord-mayor, aldermen and ſheriffs of 
London, the moſt noble and populous city of 
« England. The parliament with the interpoſition 
«* of your ſuffrage makes laws; and the judges 
* and governors of London are the great diſpen- 
& ſers of thoſe laws to the people. The occaſion 
© of this convention and intercourſe, is to give an 

* inveſtiture to your Highneſs in that eminent place 
“ of Lord Protector; a name which you had be- 
fore, but it is now ſettled. by the full unanimous 
by 7-0 6 conſent 


)/ 


OLIVER CrRoMWELL. 
conſent of the people of theſe three nations aſ- 
« ſembled in parliament: You have no new name, 
e but a ne date added to the old name; the ſix- 
e teenth of December is now changed to the twen- 
tt ty-ſixth of Zune.” | 

THEN he ſaid, he was commanded by the par- | 
lament to make oblation to his Highneſs of four 
things in order to his inauguration. At which, 
being aſſiſted by the Earl of FY/arwick, and While- 
lock, he veſted his Highneſs with a robe of purple- 
velvet lin'd with ermines; telling him, It was an 
emblem of magiſtracy, and imported righteouſneſs and 
juſtice, Then he preſented him with a bible, rich- 
ly gilt and boſs'd with gold, and told him, It was 
4 book that contain'd the holy ſcriptures, in which he 
bad the happineſs to be well very d; it was a book of 
books, and contain'd both precepts and examples for 
good government, Next he put in his hand a ſcep- 
ter of maſſy gold, ſaying, Here is a ſcepter, not 
unlike a ftaff ; for you are to be a ſtaff to the weak 
and poor, Laſtly, he girt him with a very rich 
ſword, with this comment, This is not à military, 
but a civil ſword ; it is a ſword rather of defence 
than offence, not only to defend yourſelf, but alſo your 
people. Then his Highneſs took an oath, to go- 
vern the people of theſe three nations according to 
law, Sc. Which done, Mr. Manton pray*d, re- 
commending his Highneſs, the parliament, the coun- * 
al, the forces by land and ſea, and the whole go- 
vernment and people of the three nations to the 
bleſſing and protection of God. Then the trum- 
pets founded, and an herald proclaimed his High- 
nels's title, and all was concluded with the loud ac- 
clamations of the people, God ſave the Lord Pro- 
tetor. The ceremonies being ended, his Highneſs 
with his train return'd to Jhitehall, and the mem- 
bers to their houſe, where they adjourn'd their ſit- 
ting to the 2oth of January next. There was a 
ine medal ſtruck on the occaſion of the Prote&or's 
| | Aa 3 inau- 
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1657. inauguration, perform'd by that excellent graver 
WW Simmonds ; which had on one fide the buſt of Oli- 
ver, and round it, Oliver D. G. R. P. Ang. Sc, 
Hiberniæ Protector. On the reverſe was an olive- 
tree flouriſhing in a field, with this round it, Non 
deficient Olive, Sept. 3. 1687. * 
Bills paſs dd THE bills paſſed by the Lord protector this 
by him. ſeſſion, beſides thoſe already mention'd, were, 
«© 1. An act for limiting and : ſetting the prices for 
«© wines. 2. An act for the taking away of pur- 
veyance, and compoſitions for purveyance. 3. An 
act againſt vagrants, and wandering, idle, dif- 
„ ſolute perſons. 4. An act giving licence for 
«© tranſporting fiſh in foreign bottoms. 5. An act 
„for quiet enjoying of ſequeſtered parſonages and 
vicarages, by tbe preſent incumbents, 6. An act 
«© for diſcovering, convicting, and repreſſing of Po- 
piſh recuſants, 7. An act for puniſhing, of ſuch 
6« perſons as live at high rates, and have no viſi- 
dle eſtate, profeſſion, or calling anſwerable there- 
% unto, 8. An act for indemmfying of ſuch per- 
** ſons as have ated for the ſervice of the publick. 
** 9. An act for the better obſervation of ihe 
Lord's-day. 10. An act for the better ſuppreſ- 
% ſing of theft upon the borders of England and 
Scotland, and for diſcovery of highway: men and 
& other felons. 11. An act for the improvement of 
* the revenue of the cuſtoms and exciſe. 12. An 
act for the aſſuring, confirming, and ſeltling of 
lands and eſtates in Ireland. 13. An act for the 
* altainder of the rebels in Ireland. 14. An act 
for the ſellling of the poſtage of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland.“ 
Lankere LUDLOW tells us, that the next day after 
diſguſted the ſolemnity of the inauguration, there was 2 
andre- feaſt prepar'd for the aſſembly and officers of the 
moved. army; at which *twas obſerv'd major-general 
Lambert was not preſent z which occaſion'd many 
to ſuſpect he was declining in favour for — 


* 
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ing Cromwell's deſign of being King; for he ſays 1657. 
he was credibily inform'd, that when that buſineſs WWW. 
was on foot, the major-general took the liberty 
to tell Cromwell, That if be accepted the crown, he 
could not aſſure the army to bim. Or perhaps he 
was diſguſted at the Protector's reſerving to him- 
ſelf the naming of his ſucceſſor in the govern- 
ment. Some time after, upon the major-general's 
refuſing to take the oath, enjoin'd by the humble 
petition and advice, not to do any thing againſt the 
preſent government, and to be true and faithful to 
the Protector, according to the law of the land; 
his Highneſs ſent for him, and told him, He was 
well aſſur d his refuſal proceeded not on account of this 
new authority; for be might remember, ibat he bim- 
ſelf did at the firſt preſs him to accept the title of 
King; and therefore if he was, now diſſalisfy'd with 
the preſent poſture of affairs, he deſir'd him to ſur- 
render his commiſſion. To this Lambert anſwer'd, | 
That having no ſuſpicion that it would then be de- 
manded of him, he had not brought it, but if be 
pleag'd to ſend for it, he ſhould deliver it; which two 
or three days after was accordingly done. But the 
Protector not thinking it ſafe to diſguſt him en- 
tirely, allow'd him a penſion of 2000/. a year, 
to keep him from any deſperate undertaking. 
Taz Protector, now in the height of his gran- 
deur and power, met with one very great misfor- 
tune, by the death of his valiant and victorious 
admiral Blake, after his having added one very 
ſignal exploit more this year to his other glories, 
Having rode out all the winter ſtorms before Cadiz The re- 
and the coaſt of Portugal, he received certain intel- markable 
ligence, that another Spaniſh plate-fleet, much richer 1 
than the former, was coming home; and for fear 5731 at 
of the Engliſh fleet had put into the bay of Sancta Santa 
Cruz in the iſland of Teneriff, one of the Canaries, Crux. 
Upon this Blake with his fleet weigh'd anchor, 
April 13, and by the 20th ſtood off the Offing of 
2 |; ꝙa a4 5 the 
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1657. the ſaid bay; where he accordingly found the 
WS galleons arriv*d, to the number of ſixteen men of 


war, The bay was ſecur'd by a ſtrong caſtle well 
furniſh*d with great ordnance, beſides ſeven forts 
more in ſeveral parts of it, mounted with ſix, four 
and three great guns a-piece, and united together 
by a line of communication from one fort to ano- 
ther, which was mann'd with muſqueteers. Don 
Diego Diagues, the Spaniſh admiral, caus'd all his 
ſmaller ſhips to moor cloſe to the ſhoar, cover 
by the caſtles and forts, and poſted the ſix large 
galleons farther off at anchor, with their formida- 
ble broadſides to the fea. A Dutch merchant- 
man was at this time in the bay, the maſter whereof 
perceiving the Engliſh were ready to enter, and that 
a combat would preſently: enſue, deſired Don 
Diego's leave to depart: For, faid he, I am 
very ſure, Blake will preſently be amongſt us; to 
which the Don reſolutely anſwer'd, Get you gone if 
you will, and let Blake come if he dares. 

BLAKE having calPd a council of war, and 
finding it impracticable to carry off the galleons, 
refolved to burn them all: To which end, he firſt 
order'd the brave captain Stayner, in the Speaker . 
frigate, with a ſquadron to ſtand into the very 
bay ; who by eight the next morning fell furiouſly 
upon the Spaniards, without the leaſt regard to 
their forts, and fought them almoſt an hour. The 
admiral ſeconding him, poſted ſome of the larger 
ſhips to cannonade the caſtle and forts ; which 
play'd their parts ſo well, that the enemy after 
ſome time was forced to leave them. Blake for 
the ſpace of four hours engaged the galleons, 
which made a brave reſiſtance, but were at laſt, 
abandon'd by the enemy ; as were likewiſe the 
ſmaller veſſels which lay under the forts, which 
were burnt by Stayner, whilſt Blake did the fame 
by the large galleons; fo that this whole plate- 


fleet, of ineſtimable value, was utterly deſtroy * * 
and,; 
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and, which is very remarkable, as ſoon as ever 1657. . 


the action was over, the wind, which before blew www 


ſtrong into the bay, on a ſudden veer'd about, 
and brought Blake with his fleet out to ſea, with- 
out the loſs of one ſhip, and with no more than 
forty-eight men kilPd, and a hundred and twenty 


wounded. The news of this brave and unparallePd 


action being brought to England before the end of 
the ſeſſion, the parliament order*d a day of thankſ- 
giving for this great ſucceſs ; and the Lord Pro- 
tector, at their deſire, ſent the admiral a diamond 
ring of 5001. value, and knighted S ayner at his 
return to England, | 


BLAKE, after this noble exploit, ſaid back His death 
to Spain, where after having kept all their ſhips _ cha- 
and ports in awe, he return'd for England. But 288 


falling ſick of a fever, he died in the 59th year of 
his age, juſt as the fleet was entering into Plymouth 
found ; where he paſſionately enquir'd for the land, 
but found his own element the more proper bed of 
honour, He had a publick funeral folemnly and 
juſtly beſtow'd upon him, and the honour of being 
interr'd in Henry VIIth's chappel. The Lord Cla- 
rendon ſays, He was the firſt man that declin'd 
* the old track, and made it manifeſt, that the 
*.(naval) ſcience might be attain'd in leſs time 


* than was imagin'd; and deſpis'd thoſe rules 


* which had been long in practice, to keep his 
** ſhips and his men out of danger, which had 
been held in former times a point of great 
* ability and circumſpection; as if the principal 
* art requiſite in the captain of a ſhip had been 
* to be ſure to come home ſafe again. He was 


the firſt man who brought ſhips to contemn = 
* caſtles on ſhore, which had been thought ever 


very formidable, and were diſcover'd by him 
to make a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who 
could rarely be hurt by them. He was the firſt 
that infug'd that proportion of courage into the 

* ſeamen, 
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e ſeamen, by making them ſee by experience, 

* what mighty things they could do, if they were 
«© reſolved; and taught them to fight in fire as 
well as upon water: And tho? he hath been very 


wyell imitated and follow'd, he was the firſt that 


An in- 
ſtance of 
his regard 
to the ho- 
nour of his 
country. 


% gave the example of that kind of naval courage, 
and bold and reſolute atchievements.” - | 

He had a very great regard to the honour of 
his country, and the Zngli/þ dominion of the 
ſeas. He endeavour'd to preſerve peace and unity 
among his ſeamen, by telling them, That they 
«*« ſhould not liften to any news from land, nor 


mind the changes in the government, but re- 


member that the fleet was Engliſb, and that 
«© their enemies were foreigners; and therefore 
* they muſt fight for the honour of the Engliſh 
© nation,” One inſtance of his care to preſerve 
the honour of his country, mention'd by Biſhop 
Burnet, I cannot omit. He ſays, that Blake hap- 
pening to be at Malaga with the fleet, before 
Cromwell made war upon Spain, ſome of his ſea- 


men going aſhore, met the 50ſt, as it was carrying 


about, and not only refus'd to pay any honour to 
it, but laugh'd at thoſe who did. Whereupon 
one of the prieſts ſtirr'd up the people to reſent 
this affront; and ſo they fell upon them and beat 


them ſeverely. The ſeamen returning to their 


ſhip, and complaining of the uſage they had met 
with, Blake immediately diſpatch'd a trumpeter to 


the Vice- Roy, to demand the prieſt who had been 


the chief occaſion of it: To which the Vice-Roy 
return'd this anſwer, That he had no authority over 
the prieſts, and ſo could not diſpoſe of him. But 
Blake ſent him word again, That he would not en- 
quire who had power to ſend the prieſt to him, but if 
be were not ſent within three hours, he would burn 
their Town, And ſo being unable to reſiſt him, 


they ſent the prieſt to him; who juſtifying him- 


ſelf upon the rude behaviour of the ſeamen, Bla#e 
| £6 anſwer'd, 
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anſwer'd, That if be bad ſent a complaint to bim of 1657, 
it, he would have puniſid them ſeverely, ſince be 


would not ſuffer bis men to affront the eſtabliſb'd re- 
ligion of any place at which he toucd ; but be took 
it ill, that be ſet on the Spaniards to do it; for be 
would have all the world to know, that an Engliſh- 
man was only to be puniſifd by an Engliſhman, 
And ſo he civilly treated the prieſt, and diſmiſs'd 
him, being fatisfy*d that he had him at his mercy. 
The Biſhop ſays, Cromwell was exceedingly pleagd 
with this, and read the letters in council with 
great ſatisfaction, telling them, He hoped he ſhould 
make the name of an Engliſhman as great as ever 
tbat of a Roman had been. 


As victory crown'd the Protectorꝰ's arms by ſea The me. 
this year, ſo his forces by land were not unſucceſs- ceſs of the 
ful. The 6000 men which his Highneſs was Protector's 


oblig d by his treaty with France to provide, for unt by 


acting jointly with the French againſt the Spaniards, 
being tranſported under the command of Sir Jobn 
Reynolds and major- general Morgan, the French 
had no inclination to begin upon Mardyke or Dun- 
kirk, which when taken were to be put into Crom- 
welPs hands, but march'd to other places which 
they were to conquer for their own uſe. But his 
Highneſs's ambaſſador Lockhart made ſuch re- 
peated repreſentations to the Cardinal, complaining 
of their breach of faith, not without ſome menaces, 
That his mater knew where to find a more punttual 
friend, that as ſoon as they had taken Monimedy 
and Sf, Venant, the army march'd into Flanders 
and inveſted Mardyke, which being taken would 
much facilitate the deſign upon Duntirc. The 
French and Engliſh had not lain before this ſtrong 


place above four days, when it was reduc'd 


to a ſurrender upon compoſition, and deli- 
ver'd up wholly into the poſſeſſion of the Exgliſb. 
But preſently after, the French being withdrawn 


into winter-quarters, the Spaniards, who were 
ſenſible 
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1657. ſenſible of what great importance this place was 
A to the preſerving of Dunkirk, detach'd a body of 


horſe and foot to retake it. Among theſe 'were 
2000 Engliſh and Triſh, commanded by the Duke 
of 7ork ; and they made two very furious ſtorms 
upon the fort, but were ſtoutly repuls'd, and 
forc'd to fly, with the loſs of ſeveral brave com- 

manders. © | 13 
LUDLOW, ſpeaking of this action, ſays, 
Many of thoſe who were kilPd on the enemy's ſide 
were Englith under the Duke of York: And as it 
was confeſs d by all preſent, that the Engliſh «ho 
took part with the French, behav'd themſelves with 
more bravery than any; ſ% it was obſery/d, that 
thoſe of the cavalier party who bad join'd with the 
1 behav'd themſelves wort. The marſhal 
Turenne commanded the army that took Mardyke; 
to whom Cardinal Mazarine wrote thus, at Lock- 
_ bart's inſtance, before the ſiege : Nothing can be 
of more fatal conſequence to France, than the loſs of 
CromwelPs friendſbip, and the breach of the union 
with him; which certainly will be broken, if ſome 
Krong town is not taken and put into bis hands, 
This conqueſt was very griteful to Cromwell, who 
immediately ſent ten men of war to guard the 
port of Mardyke, and. cruize on that coaſt. A 
foreign popiſh writer, ſpeaking of this matter, 
ſays, In effect, nothing could flatter the ambi- 
tion of Cromwe!! more than this acquiſition, 
© knowing he had thereby won immortal glory: 
He had, without the loſs of a man, accom- 
* pliſh'd a deſign, which the greateſt Kings of 
England had often attempted in vain, at the 
<< expence of their people's blood and treaſure: 
*< He had re-eſtabliſh*d the Euęliſb on the conti- 
© nent, and put them in a condition to make 
< themſelves maſters of both ſides of the chan- 
* nel, which had been deſpair'd of ſince the loſs. 
of Calais.” - 3 | 
5 Upon 
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the city of Bruges in Flanders, where he found a 
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Urox the French King's entering into an agree- 1657, 
ment with the Lord Protector of Eng/and, King www 
Charles with his family was obliged to leave France 
and retire to Cologne; where having reſided about 


two years and a half, he this year, upon conclu- 
ding a treaty with the Catholick King, repair'd to 


handſome accommodation for himſelf and his ſmall 
court, About this time, among other methods he * King 
us d in order to his reſtoration, Mr. Echard tells us — 
of a private application he made to Cromwell, ter to him. 
which he ſays came from the mouth of the Dutcheſs 
of Lauderdale, who told the ſame to a perſon, of 
whoſe credit he could make no queſtion. The ſto- 
ry is this: That this Lady, afterwards Dutcheſs 
of Lauderdale, being a particular friend and ac- 
quaintance of CromwelPs, was employ*d to make a 
private offer and propoſal to him, in ſubſtance as 
follows, That if he would reſtore, or permit the 
King to return to his throne, he would ſend 
* him a blank paper, for him to write his own 
* terms and limitations, and ſettle what power 
* and riches he pleasd upon himſelf, family, and 
* friends.” This propoſal was firſt communica- 
ted to the Protectors Lady, who liked it very 
well, believing that beſides other advantages, it 
would bring abſolute indemnity and ſecurity to her 
huſband, and the whole family. She therefore 
took an opportunity, when ſhe was in bed with him, 
to mention the offer to him, and endeavour'd to 
perſuade him to accept of it, as being of the high- 
eſt moment to the happineſs of himſelf and rela- 
tions, But he without minding her arguments 
and perſuaſions, preſently told her, She was à fool, 
adding this ſhrewd ſentence, F Charles Stuart can 
forgive me all that I have done againſt bim and his 
family, he does not deſerve to wear the crown of 
England, | 

| THE 


1657. 


An inſur- 
rection 


deſign'd. 
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| Taz King keeping his court at Bruges in Flay. 
ders, had many conſultations with the governor 
Don John, and was in great hopes the diſtractions 
in England might at length turn to his own advan- 
tage; which encouraged the Spaniards to protect 
his perſon, and. accept his arms in Flanders; where 
the marqueſs of Ormond, the lord Rocbeſter, the 
lords Gerrard and Weniworth, the lord Taaf, and 
general Middleton, had their ſeveral regiments quar- 
ter*d along the ſea-coaft, under the command of the 
Dukes of York and GlouceFer z both to aſſiſt his Ca- 
tholick Majefty againſt his enemies the French, who 
were ſupported by Cromwell, and to be ina readineſs to 
tranſport themſelves into England, it any favourable 
opportunity ſhould invite them. And indeed, an in- 
ſurrection of the King's friends was at this time de- 
fign'd ; to promote which, there was now publiſh'd, 
and with great induſtry diſpers'd, a very bold paper, 
entitled, Killing no Murder, making it not only la wful 
but honourable to kill the Protector, as a tyrant and 
common enemy of his country. This put his High- 
neſs into a terrible fright, and made him very vi- 
gilant to apprehend the author, who was then con- 
ceaPd, not only in his perſon, but in the very ſuſ- 
picion of his name, tho? ſince generally believ'd 
to be colonel Titus, who made a great figure in 
ſome of the parliaments after the King's reſtora- 
tion. Some time after this alarm, which ſferv'd 


more to put the Protector upon his guard, than to 


forward the preparations of the royaliſts, the mar- 
queſs of Ormond ſlipt over from Flanders, and lay 
privately in London, to quicken the deſign, intend- 
ing alſo to ſend for his troops to puſh on the exe- 
cution of it. But the Protector, who was always 
good at intelligence, had (as was before related) 
corrupted Sir Richard Willis, who ſeem'd to be at 


the head of the King's party, and pretended a 


great deal of zeal for his ſervice, to diſcover all 


their moſt ſecret contrivances to him; and by his 
| intelligence, 


conſpirators before they could get into a body; 
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intelligence, he ſet out a proclamation againſt the 1657. 


by which means many of them were apprehended, 
the marquis of Ofmond himſelf very narrowly e- 
ſcaping. Reo 

Tu Protector now ſent his writs of ſummons, ue ts 
under the great ſeal, to divers perſons to ſit as Houſe of 
members of the Other Houſe ; the form of which parlia- 
writs was the ſame with that which was us'd to ment. 
ſummon the Peers in parliament. The perſons 
who were to compoſe the Other Houſe were about 
ſixty in number, among whom were divers noble- 
men, knights, and gentlemen of ancient families, 
of good eſtates, and ſome colonels and officers of 
the army. Their names were as follows; the lord 
Richard Cromwell, the Protector's eldeſt ſon ; the 
lord Henry Cromwell, his other ſon, lord-deputy 
of Ireland; Nathanael Fiennes, and Jobn Liſle, 
lords commiſſioners of the great ſcal; Henry Law- 
rence, lord-preſident of the council; Charles Fleei- 
wood, lieutenant- general of the army; Bulſtrode 
Whitelock, and William Sydenham, commiſſioners of 
the treaſi y; Robert Earl of Warwick, Edmund 
Earl of Mulgrave, Edward Earl of Mancheſter, 
William viſcount Say and Seal, Philip viſcount Liſle, 
Philip lord Wharton, Thomas lord Fauconberg , 
George lord Eure, Jobn Claypole Eſq; Charles 
Howard Eſq; whom the Protector made a viſcount, 
Jobn Deſborough, and Edward Montague, generals 
at ſea ; Sir Charles Wolſiey, Sir Gilbert Pickering , 
Walter Strickland Eſq; major-general Skippon, co- 
lonel Philip Jones, Sir William Strickland, Francis 
Rouſe Eſq; Jobn Fiennes Eſq, Sir Francis Ruſſel, 
Sir Thomas Honywood, Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Sir 
Jobn Hobart, Sir Richard Onſlow, Sir Gilbert Ge- 
rard, Sir William Roberts, lord-chief-juſtice Glynn, 
lord-chief-juſtice S7. John, William Pierpoint Eſq; 
Jobn Crew Eſq; Alexander Popham Eſq; Sir Chri- 
lopher Pack, Sir Robert Tichburn, Edward Whal- 

: | ley Eſq; 
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1657, ley Eſq; Sir John Barkftcad, lieutenant of the 
over; Sir George Heetwood,, Sir Thomas Pride, 
Sir Jam Hewſou, Richard Ingoldſby Eſq; James 
Berry Eſq; William Goffe Eſq: Thomas Cooper Eſq; 
Edmund Thomas Eſq; George Monk, general in 
Scotland ; David Earl of Caſils, Sir William Lock- 
bart, Sir Archibald Johnſton, William Steel, lord 
chancellor of Ireland; Roger lord Brogbill, Sir 
Matthew Tomlinſon, William Lenthal and Richard 
 Hambden Eſqs; Some of theſe were knights of the 
Protector's own making. | 


Tue two Tux parliament thus improv'd by the adsition 
houles of another houſe, met a ſecond time on the 20h 


meet, and 


his High- day of January, when the Protector came as a So- 
neſs vereign to the houſe of Lords, and ſending for the 
makes 2 Speaker and houſe of Commons by the black-rod, 


Een e made x ſhort ſerch to them, beginning in the ol 
55 


ſtile, My Lords, and you the knights,. citizens, and 


burgeſſes of the houſe of Commons ; and then diſcour- 


ſing ſome particulars: which he recommended to 
them ; thanking them for their good correſpon- 
dence the laſt ſeſſion, and aſſuring them, if they 
went on as they had begun, they ſhould be call'd 


the bleſſed of the Lord, and generations to come ſhould. 


bleſs them ;, he left his lord-keeper Fiennes to make 
a long ſpeech to them, with all the ſtate of our 
ancient Monarchs. | 

As ſeveral of the nobility, who had writs ſent 
to them, refus'd to fit in the Orher Houſe, ſo Sir 
Arthur Haſlerigg, and ſome few more of the com- 
mons, declin'd that honour, and choſe rather to fit 
in the lower houſe, for which they had been elected 
members by the people. Many others alſo, who 
had been excluded by the Protector in the firſt ſeſ- 
fion of this parliament, now ventur'4 to take their 
ſeats, upon the third article of the Petition and Ad. 
vice, by which no members legally choſen, were to be 
excluded from the performance of their duty, but by 


conſent of that houſe whereof they were members. by 
1 
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this means, and the removal of thoſe of the other 1657. 
houſe, who were, for the moſt part, taken out.of . 
this; a conſiderable alteration was made in this —— 
aſſembly; ſo that they ſoon began to call in que- the two 
ſtion the authority and juriſdiction of the other houſes. 
houſe, and ſeveral of the members, particularly 
Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, appear'd very forward in fo- 
menting differences between theſe two bodies. Up- 
on this his Highneſs ſent for the Commons to the 
Banqueting-houſe, where he exhorted them to unity, 
and to the obſervance of their own rules in the Peti- 
tion and Advice, But this having no effect upon 
them, they went on in the ſame way; many bei 
againſt the members of the other houſe being calPd 
Lords, others entirely againſt the having ſuch ano- 
| ther houſe, and ſome ſpeaking reproachfully of it. 
| Theſe proceedings tended to their own deſtruction; 
for the Protector looking upon himſelf to be aim'd 
H at by them, and that theſe things were only the 
ö teſtimonies of their envy towards him and his go- 
vernment, began to think of putting a ſtop to all 
by diſſolving the parliament. Whilſt he was revol- 
ving this in his mind, on the 4th of February he 
received freſh information concerning the diligence 
of his adverſaries in all parts; which quicken'd 
him to that degree, that he would not ſtay for one 
of his own coaches, but taking the firſt that was 
at hand, with ſuch guards as he could preſently get 
together, he hurry*d to the Other Houſe : whither 
being come, he imparted his reſolution to diſſolve 
the parliament to lieutenant - general Fleetwood ; 
who earneſtly endeavouring to diſſuade him from 
it, he clapt his hand upon his breaſt, and ſwore, 
by the living God be would do it. Then the uſher 
of the black-rod was ſent to the Commons to ac- 
quaint them, that his Highneſs was in the Lords ; 
houſe, and there requir'd their attendance. Here- * Foo: 
upon they, with the ſpeaker, went up, and his {jv 
Highneſs made a ſpeech to them, declaring ſeveral them. 
| B b urgent 
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Plot of the 


fifth · mo- 
narchy 
men a- 
gainſt 


1657. urgent and weighty reaſons, which made it neceſſary 
Far him, in order to the publick peace and ſafety, ty 


ſon was deep in this plot, which was laid for an 


with this motto, V bo hall rouze him up? and ſe- 


plore the apoſtaſy of the times, and particularly 


as they were coming out of their meeting place. 
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proceed to an immediate diſſolution of this parliament; 
and accordingly he did diſſolve them. & 

His Highneſs was the more incens'd, becauſe 

at this time the fifth-monarchy men were forming 

a dangerous conſpiracy to overthrow him and his 

eee, which he ſuſpected was countenanc d 

y many of the parliament. Major-general Harri- 


inſurrection to dethrone the Protector. Their chief 
cabal was held in a houſe near Shoreditch, where 
ſecretary Thurloe, who ſpared no pains or money 
for his maſter's ſafety, had a ſpy among them, and 
ſuffer'd them to go on till the night before that 
wherein they had appointed to rendezvous ; at 
which time he ſent a party of ſoldiers, who ſeiz'd 
the chief of them as they were conſulting about the 
manner of putting their deſign in execution. Their 
arms and ammunition were likewiſe ſeiz'd, with a 
ftandard of a Lion couchant, as of the tribe of Judab, 


veral copies of a printed declaration, with this title, 
The principle of the Remnant, Sc. The conſpirators 
apprehended were Yenner, Gray, Gowler, Hopkins, 
Ajhton, and others, who were carried priſoners to 
the Gate-houſe, where they lay long in a miſerable 
condition, but were ſpared to create diſturbance 
and their own deſtruction at another time, vis. 
ſoon after the King's reſtoration. 
SHoRTLY after, as Ludlow informs us, ſome 
ſons who us'd to meet in Coleman-ftreet, to de- 


that of Yhiteball, were apprehended by the lord 
mayor's officers, purſuant to the Protector's orders, 


Among theſe was one cornet Day, who being ac. 

cus'd of ſaying, That the Protector was a rogue i 

@ traitor, confeſs'd the words; and to juſtify 4 c 
c 
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ſelf ſaid, that Cromwell had affirmed in the pre- 1637. 
ſence of himſelf and ſeveral other officers, That if WW 
he did oppreſs the conſcientious, or betray the liberties 
of the people, or not take away tithes by a certain time 
(now paſt) they ſhould then have liberty to ſay he was 
a rogue and a traitor. He deſir'd leave therefore 
to produce his witneſſes, who were then preſent, 
to what he had aſſerted. But the buſineſs was fo 
manag'd, that he and ſome others were fin'd and 
| impriſon'd for their miſdemeanors. 
j THz Cavalier plot was mention'd before. And The Ca: 
; of this alſo he had timely informations given him z %7/ir 
/ upon which he ſent for the lord- mayor, aldermen P 
| and common - council of the city of London, and 
it acquainted them with it, and deſir'd their care to 
it put the city into a poſture of defence. They ac- 
d WM. cordingly went back with great indignation againſt 
the Royaliſts, and took extraordinary care of their 
gates and guards, and withal drew up an humble 
addreſs to his Highneſs, promiſing the faith of the 
city, and the purſe of it, in firmly adhering to 
him againſt all his enemies. Addreſſes alſo of the 
| fame ſtrain were made from general Mons and 
other regiments, and from the Eugliſb forces in 
Handers; all which his Highneſs anſwer'd with 
thanks. He now thought it time to proceed againſt 1658. 
the conſpirators themſelves, whom he had fafely 
lodg'd in priſon. For this purpoſe a high urt of Trial of 
juſtice was erected, being founded on a law made — c_ 
by the late parliament for the ſecurity of his High- — 
neſs's perſon. Mbitelock was one of the oommiſſi- and Mr. 
Oners, but he tells us he never fat with them, it Mordaunt. 
being againſt bis judgment. Before this court were | 
brought, Dr. Hewet, Sir Henry Slingſby, and Mr. 
Mordaunt, with ſome others of the meaner ſort. 
The general charge againſt them was, For en- 
© deavouring to levy war againſt the government 
don behalf of Charles S!uar:.” The particular 

againſt Dr. Hewet was, For diſperſing 
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1658. © commiſſions from the ſon of the late King, and 
WAR © perſuading divers to raiſe forces by virtue of the 


of Hull to the ſervice of Charles Stuart, and de- 


adjudg'd guilty-of the charge; and when he after- 


_ againſt the government, and that the perſons whom 


voice. 


. juſtice was diſſolv'd, and the Protector, by IM bil- 
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«© ſame.” That againſt Sir Henry Slingſby was, 
«© For attempting to debauch ſome of the gariſon 


« livering a commiſſion from him to them.” And 
the priſoners of leſs note were charg'd With a 
«« deſign of firing the city in ſeveral parts, at the 
time appointed for the inſurrection.“ Dr, Hewet 
deny'd the juriſdiction of the court, and argu'd a- 
gainſt the legality of it; and ſo for contempt, after 
having been rhree times required to plead, he was 


wards offer*d to plead, he was told it was too late. 
Sir Henry Sling/by pleaded that he was a priſoner 
at the time when he was charg'd to have practis'd 


he was accuſed of attempting to corrupt, had tre- 
pann'd him by their promiſes to ſerve the King in 
delivering Hull, if he would give them a commiſ- 
ſion to act for him; which commiſſion was an old 
one, that had lain long by him. But all this avail- 
ing him nothing, he was, together with Dr. Hewet, 
adjudg'd to die; and accordingly they were both 
beheaded on Tower-hill, notwithſtanding all endea- 
vours that were usd for procuring their pardon, 
Six of the meaner ſort were condemn'd to be 
hang'd, but only three ſuffer'd ; one in Tower- 
ſtreet, another in Cheapfide, and the third before 
the Exchange. As for Mr. Mordaunt, he pleaded 
not guilty; and after a full hearing of the witneſſes 
on both ſides, the court acquityed him by at 


® Foes a. tra « Ja 8 


WHen theſe trials were over, the High court of 


lock's advice, referr'd all future trials of conſpira- 
tors to the Upper Bench, in the courſe of common 
law. He not only made Howard a Viſcount, but 


ſign'd a patent to make Yhitelock one, and _ . 
| 0 
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other patents to make the attorney - general -Pride- 
aux, and the ſolicitor-general, baronets, and John 
Maynard, Eſq; his Highneſs's ſerjeant, 

In the beginning of this year, a party of the 
garriſon of Offend, with the privity of the gover- 
nour, held intelligence with Cardinal Mazarine, 
and then with the Protector Cromwell, to betray 
that town, into the hands of the French, wherein 
the Lord Protector was to have his ſhare. Maza- 
rine was to ſend a land army under the command 
of marſhal D' Aumont, and the Protector was to fur- 
niſh a fleet for tranſporting the men. Articles hav- 
ing been agreed on between the fuppoſed conſpi- 
rators and the Cardinal, on May 1 4th, the appoint- 
ed day, the Engliſh fleet appeared before Oftend, 
and the garriſon permitted the French to paſs and 
land, who thought of nothing but an immediate 
poſſeſſion of the place. Bur the ſubtle governour, 
having ſuffered the fleet to come to a proper di- 
ſtance, on a ſudden pulPd down the white flag that 
had invited them in, and ſet up a bloody flag: 
And before the veſſels could tack about, or get 
out of his reach, he ſorely galPd them by the can- 
non. from the forts ; and the French that landed 
were all, to the number of 1500, ſlain or taken 
8 among which laſt was the marſhal 

Aumont himſelf. 
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 PrzsENTLY after this great diſappointment, The ſiege 
it was reſolv'd to attempt the taking of Dunkirk ; and battle 


which was accordingly inveſted by the French, aſ- = 


ſiſted by 6000 valiant Zxgli/bmen, under the in- 
fpection of Lyxkbart, the Protector's ambaſſador, 
but more inimediately under the command of ma- 
jor-general Morgan, Whilſt they were carrying 
on their approaches towards the town, the French 
under marſhal Turenne on the {ide of Newport, and 
Morgan with his Engliſh and a brigade of French 
horſe, on that next Mardyke, they had intelligence 
brought them, that the Spari/h general, Don John 
B b 
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1658, of Auſtria, with the Prince of Conde, the Prince 
e Lim, and the Dukes of York and Glouceſter, 
| were advancing with- 30,000 men to relieve the 
place. Hereupon the French King and Cardinal were 
perſuaded, by Turenns and others to withdraw their 
perſons, and retire to Calais, and leave all to be 
determined by a council of war. In the firſt coun- 
cil, which was held without either Lockhart or 
Morgan, it was refoly'd to raiſe the ſiege, if the 
enemy came on. But in the next, when thoſe two 
were preſent, Morgan vehemently oppos'd that re- 
ſolution, alledging, What a diſhonour it would 
be to the crown of France, to have ſummoned 
a place, and broke ground before it, and then 
«© raiſe the ſiege and run away 3” and deſiring the 
council to 8 Fug That if they rais'd the ſiege, the 
alliance with England would be broken the ſame hour, 
Upon which it was reſoly*d, contrary to their for- 
mer intention, to give battle to the enemy, if they 
came on, and to maintain the ſiege. And the ene- 
my coming on, a deſperate fight enſued, in which 
the y rem were in a manner totally routed by 
the Engliſh, before the French came in. At the 
end of the purſuit, marſhal Turenne, with above a 
hundred officers, came up to the Engliſb, alighted 
from their horſes, and embracing the officers, ſaid, 
They never ſaw a more glorious action in their lives, 
and that they were ſo tranſported with the ſight of it, 
*< that they had not power to move, or do any thing. 
The Spaniſh army being entirely vanquiſhed, the 
The town confederates renew'd their attempts upon the town 
of Dunkirk with great vigour and induſtry; and 
the marquis de Leda the governour, being mortally 
wounded, as he was ſallying out upon the beſiegers, 
the Spaniards within deli a preſent capitulation 3 
Which being granted, this important place was 
Aurrender'd upon articles, on the 25th of June; 
when it was immediately deliver'd up into the 
hands of the Exgliſb by the French King * 
55 * in 
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dinal in perſon, purſuant to the treaty between 1638. 
them and his Highneſs the Lord Protector. i ied 
AND here I cannot omit the following ſtory in A remark- 
relation to this affair, in which both the perfidiouſ- able tory 
nels of the French court, and the policy and power ting, 
of the Engliſh Lord Protector are very remarkably — = 
ſeen. It is thus related by Dr. Welwood. When licy and 
the French army being join'd with the Engliſh power of 
e auxiliaries, was on its march to inveſt the town, — 
« Cromwell ſent one morning for the French am- 
e bafſador to Vbhiteball, and upbraided him pub- 
« lickly for his maſter's deſigned breach of pro- 


„ miſe, in giving ſecret orders to the French ge- 


e neral to keep poſſeſſion of Duntirt, in caſe it 
vas taken, contrary to the treaty between them. 
The Ambaſſador proteſted he knew nothing of 
« the matter, as indeed he did not, and begg'd 


leave to aſſure him, that there was no ſuch thing 


« thought of. Upon which Cromwell pulling a 


paper out of his pocket, Here (ſays he) is a copy 


« of the cardinals order: And I deſire you to diſ- 
„ patch immediately an expreſs, io let him know, 
that I am not to be impoſed upon; and that if he 
&« deliver not up the keys of the town of Dunkirk to 
* Lockhart within an hour afler it ſhall be taken, 
ll come in perſon and demand them at the gates 
* of Paris. There were but four perſons faid to 
* be privy to this order, the Queen-mother, the 
“ Cardinal, the Marſhal de-Turenne, and a Secre- 
* tary, The Cardinal, for a long time, blam'd 
the Queen, as if ſhe might poſſibly have blabb'd 
* it out to ſome of her women: Whereas it was 
* found after the ſecretary's death, that he had 
kept a ſecret correſpondence with Cromwell for 
ſeveral years; and therefore it was not doubted . 
but he had ſent him the copy of the order above- 
mention'd. The meſſage had its effect; for 
* Dunkirk was put into the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 
* i: And to palliate the matter (continues Wel- 
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cc wood) the duke and marſhal of Creguy was diſ- 
„ patch'd into England, ambaſſador extraordi- 
% nary, to compliment Cromwell, attended with 
* a numerous and ſplendid train of perſons of 
quality; among whom was a Prince of the 
© blood, and Mancini, Mazarine's nephew, who 
brought a letter from his uncle to the Protector, 
&« full of the higheſt expreſſions of reſpect, and 
*« aſſuring his Highneſs, That being within view 
« of the Engliſh ſhore, nothing but the King's indiſ- 
* poſition (who lay then ill of the ſmall-pox at 
«© Calais) could have binder'd him to come over to 
England, that he might enjoy the honour of wait- 
« ing upon one of the greateſt men that ever was, 
„ and whom, next to his maſter, his greateſt ambi- 
& tion was to ſerve. But being depriv'd of jo great 
* a happineſs, be had ſent the perſon that was neareſt 
* to bim in blood, to aſſure him of the profound 
% wveneration he had for his perſon, and how much 
*© be was reſolv d, to the utmoſt of his power, to 
** cultivate a perpetual amity and friendſhip betwixt 
„ bis maſter and him.” Sy, : 

THro” Welwood tells us, this embaſſy was to 
palliate the buſineſs of Dunkirk, the author of the 
HiStory of England during the reigns of the royal 
houſe of Stuart, ſays it was to return a compliment 
Cromwell paid the French King, on his arrival at 
Calais, juſt before Dunkirk was ſurrender'd ; 
when his * Highneſs ſent the lord Falconbriage, 


his ſon-in-law, with a numerous and ſplendid 


retinue, of 150 gentlemen and ſervants, to con- 
gratulate that Monarch upon his coming into the 
neighbourhood of England. He alſo brought a 
letter from the Protector to the King, written 
with his own hand, and another to the Cardinal, 
preſſing the reducing of Dunkirk, as a neſt of pi- 
rates. His lordſhip had as much honour done 
him as could be paid to a ſovereign prince. All 
rules in the ceremonials were paſs'd over. The 

” Cardinal 
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Cardinal receiv'd him as he came out of his coach, 


and gave him the right hand in his apartment 


which was never done to the imperial ambaſſador, 
or the pope's nuncio, and at which all the other 


foreign miniſters grumbled. He was royally - 


treated both by the King and the Cardinal, during 
the five days of his ſtay ; and after he had taken 
his audience of leave, his Majeſty preſented him 
with a gold box inlaid with diamonds, the arms of 
France on the cover, and three large jewels for the 
three Flower-de-luces; on the inſide was the King's 
picture ſet in diamonds; the whole of 5000 crowns 
value. And as his Excellency had preſented the 
King with two ſets of Engliſb horſes, from the 
Lord Protector, and one ſet to the Cardinal; the 
King return'd a preſent of a ſword, valu'd at 
10,000 crowns z and the Cardinal ſent his High- 
neſs a ſuit of tapeſtry hangings, wrought after the 
Perſian manner in the Gobelins at Paris. 

Axp hereupon, the Duke de Crequi (as was 
before mention'd) was diſpatch*d into England by 
the French King, to compliment the Lord Pro- 
tector. He was receiv'd at his landing at Dover 


by lieutenant- general Fleetwood, accompanied by 


ſeveral great officers in twenty coaches and ſix, 
one hundred life-guard, and two hundred horſe, 
who all attended the Ambaſſador with ſwords 
drawn in their hands; beſides above 150 gentle- 
men, who came with Fleelwood on horſeback. 
The Protector met his Excellency at the third ſtair, 
and the next day entertain'd him at dinner, ſeat- 
ing him at his right hand, and his ſon the lord 
Richard at his left. Some ſay, the Duke preſented 


Cromwell with the keys of Dunkirk, telling him, 


His mater took pleaſure in pariing with them to the 
greateſt Captain upon earth. He ſtay'd fix days, 
and at his departure, his Highneſs preſented him 
with a ſword, worth 3000 crowns, and a ſtriking 
watch ſet with diamonds of the ſame value, vo 
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above 40 pieces of fine Engliſh broad-cloath, He 
gave alſo go gold watches to the officers and gen- 
tlemen of his retinue, and 1000 broad pieces 


among his ſervants. 


The ſtate 
of his af- 

fairs a lit- 
tle before 


A 


The death 
of his 
daughter 
Cleypale. 


Bur as all worldly glory and proſperity muſt 
have an end, ſo our Protector's greatneſs, which 
expired only with his life, now drew near to a 
period, It has been obſerv'd by ſome, that tho' 
after the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, all 
things ſeem'd to ſucceed at home and abroad, ac- 
cording to his 'wiſh, and his power and greatneſs 
to be better eſtabliſn'd than ever; yet he never 
had that ſerenity of mind, after his refuſal of the 
crown, that he before uſually enjoy'd: that he 
was now much more apprehenſive of danger to his 
perſon than he uſed to be, and the many plots and 
conſpiracies againſt him, gave his mind great di- 
ſturbance; inſomuch that he grew very ſuſpicious, 
and more difficult of acceſs, and was more rarely 
ſeen abroad than formerly. Biſhop Burnet ſays, 
it was generally believ'd that his life and all his 
arts were exhauſted at once, and that if he had 
liv'd much longer, he could not have held things 
together. However this be, *tis certain he was 
greatly afflicted with the loſs of ſome of his family 
and friends, a little before his death. He ſeem'd 
to be much troubled for the death of his friend, 
the old earl of Farwick, with whom he had a faſt 
friendſhip, tho* neither their humours nor their 
natures were yery much alike; and the heir of that 
houſe, who had married his youngeſt daughter, 
died about the ſame time; ſo that all his relation 
to, and confidence in that family, was at an end. 
But that which chiefly diſturbed his peace, was 
the death of his beſt beloved daughter, the lady 
Elizabeth Claypole, who is ſaid to have earneſtly 
interceded for Dr. Hewe?'s life, and yet in that 
only inſtance had a denial from her fond father. 


She died at Hampton-Court on the 6th of Auguſt | 
: an 
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ſolemnly interr'd in Henry the VIIth's chapel. 


379 
and her body being carried by water to Veſtnin- 1658. 
ter, after lying in ſtate in the Painted. Chamber, wa 


ABOUT a week after her death, the Protector, He falls 
who had been ill about a fortnight before, grew ſick. 


conſiderably worſe at Hampton-Court, whither he 
had retired with his council, His diſeaſe at firſt 
was a kind of tertian ague, which for ſome time 
continued under ſeveral appearances, with ſymp- 
toms ſo favourable, that every other day he walk*d 
abroad in the palace garden: But now he began 
to be more confin'd; and about the end of Auguſt 
took his bed, and made a will relating to his pri- 


vate and domeſtick concerns. His fits ſtill grow- 


ing ſtronger, and his ſpirits weaker, he was re- 
mov'd from Hampton-Court to White- Hall (tho 
Whitelock ſays he died at Hampton-Court.) Here 
he ſoon appear'd to be delirious, and his phyſicians 
began to think him in real danger; tho? his chaplains 
ſeem'd ſtill to aſſure themſelves of his recovery; 
inſomuch that Dr. Thomas Goodwin, in his prayer 


to God for him, is faid to have expreſs'd himſelf. 


thus, That they aſked not for his life; for thly were 


aſſur*d he had too great things for this man to do, 


to remove him yet; but they pray d for his ſpeedy re- 
covery, becauſe his life and preſence were ſo neceſſary 


to divers things then of great moment to be diſpatch d. 


His fickneſs ſtill increaſing, ſo that he ſeem'd to 
be drawing near his end, thoſe of his coun- 
cil being alarm*d, came to put him in mind to 


nominate his fucceſſor, according to the Humble He ap- 


petition and advice, But he being now almoſt poi 


Protectorſnip; to which *twas ſaid he anſwer'd, 


Yes. Ludlow ſays, the commiſſioners of the great 


ſeal attended for ſigning the declaration of the per- 
{on to be appointed his ſucceſſor ; but whether he 
Was 


nts his 
f | ; Ri- 
in a lethargy, and not anſwering to the purpoſe, ;3,,4 


they aſk'd him again, whether *rwas his will that ſucceed' 
his eldeſt fon Richard ſhould ſucceed him in the him. 


rd to 
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1658, was unwilling to diſcover his intentions to leave the 
WL ſucceſlion to his ſon, leſt thereby he ſhould, in caſe 


of recovery, diſoblige others whom he had put in 
expectation of that power; or whether he was ſo 


diſcompos'd in body and mind, that he could not 


attend that matter; or laſtly, whether he would 


have named, or did name any other, is uncertain :- 
but certain it is, that the commiſſioners were not 
admitted till the Friday following, when the ſymp- 
toms of death were apparent upon him. Others 

ive this account of the Protector's laſt ſickneſs, 
and the buſineſs of a ſucceſſor: That after Crom- 
well had been ſome time ill, a malignant humour 
broke out in his foot, which hindering him from 
the exerciſe of walking or riding abroad, he oblig*d 
his phyſicians to endeavour to diſperſe it, which 
they attempting to do, drove it upwards to his 
heart; by which means he became deſperately 
ſick, and in the beginning of September the ſym- 
ptoms of death appear*d upon him; and aſking 
one of his phyſicians, what he thought of his caſe ? 


the doctor anſwer'd, My Lord, there is no more 


oil in that lamp which has given ſo much light to both 
church and ſtate, The dying Protector replied with 
a magnanimity worthy of him, J/ben do you think 
it will go out The phyſician told him, [nz two 
days at fartheſt: Upon which Cromwell ſaid, It is 
time then to ſetile my mind, and provide for the ſafety 
of the ate. Accordingly he ſent for his council, 
and recommended to them the choice of a ſucceſ- 
ſor, tho* by the Humble petition and advice he might 
nominate one himſelf, which it was expected he 
would have done. The author of the Hiſtory of 
England, during the reigns of the royal houſe of 
Stuart, ſays, lieutenant-general Fleetwood did, with- 
out doubt, expect to have been declared ſucceſſor 
to Cromwe!l, and without doubt had been ſo pro- 
mis'd by his father in-law; and he farther ſays, 


his manuſcript author, who had his. memoirs 1 * 
the 
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the earl of Orrery (the famous lord Broghill in 1658. 
CromwelPs time) affirms Oliver made Hleetwood his www 
heir; but one of his daughters knowing where 
his will was, took it away and burnt it, before 
Fleetwood could come at it : And a few minutes 
before Cromwe!Ps death, when he was ask*d, Vo 
ſhould ſucceed him, he reply'd, In ſuch à drawer of 
the cabinet, in my cloſet, you will find it, Fleet- 
wood found himſelf trick'd, and the whole coun- 
cil againſt him; ſo he fell in with them, waiting 
an opportunity to right or revenge himſelf. How- 
ever this was, on the third of September (his beloved 
and victorious day, on which he. had twice tri- 
umph'd for two of his greateſt victories, at Dunbar 
and Worceſter) about three in the afternoon, the 
Protector expired; on which day, or, as ſome He dies. 
ſay. the day before, there happen'd the moſt vio- 
lent ſtorm of wind that had ever been known ; 
which I have not fo ſtrong a fancy as to imagine, 
with a certain author, was any thing preternatural ; 
any more than I can believe the prediction of 
colonel Lindſey as to the day of the Protector's death, 
which is founded upon the ſtory of his making 
league with the devil; a ſtory, which, by the very 
ſillineſs of the relation, ſufficiently confutes itſelf. 

Tus the famous Oliver Cromwell, after ſo many 
great actions, ſo many toils and fatigues, and ſo 
many plots and conſpiracies againſt his life, at laſt 
died quietly in his bed. He expired in the ſixtieth His age 
year of his age, five years four months and fourteen and — . 
days after the diſſolution of the long parliament, 15 oy 
four years eight months and eighteen days after he vernment. 
had been declared Protector by the Inſtrument of 
government, and but one year three months and 
nine days, after his being confirmed- in that offi 
by the Humble petition and advice. 

Tuus having given a faithful account of the gome ac- 
actions of this great man, I might leave every one count of 
to judge of his character from thence : However, it bis chara-. } 


may Ker. 
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1658. may not be amiſs to take a ſhort view of it. Ag 
co his perſon, he had a manly ſtern look, and was 


of an active healthful conſtitution, able to endure 
the greateſt toil and fatigue. When he appear'd 
firſt in the parliament, he made no great figure, 
there ſeemed to be nothin g extraordinary in him, 
he diſcover*d none. of thoſe talents which uſe to 
gain applauſe, and work upon the affections of 
the hearers and ſtanders by; yet as he grew into 
place and authority, his parts ſeem'd to be rais'd, 
as if he had faculties that lay conceald, 'till he 
had occaſion to uſe them ; and when he was to 
act the part of a great man, he did it without any 
indecency, notwithſtanding the want of cuſtom. 
His converſation among his friends was very di- 
verting and familiar, but in publick reſerv'd and 
grave. He uſed often to conſult with the Lord 
Brogbill, Pier point, Whitelock, Sir Charles Wolſley 


and Thurlce ; and would be ſhut up three or four 


hours together with them in private diſcourſe, and 
none were admitted to come in to him: He would 
ſometimes be very chearful, and laying aſide his 
greatneſs, would be exceeding familiar ; and by 
way of diverſion would make Verſes with them, 
and every one muſt try his fancy : He commonly 
eall'd for tobacco, pipes, and a candle, and would 
now and then take a pipe himſelf ; then he would 
fall again to his great and ſerious buſineſs, and 
would adviſe with them about his weighty and im- 
portant affairs. e 

He affected, for the moſt part, a plainneſs in 
his clothes; but in them, as well as in his guards 
and attendance, he appear'd with magnificence 
upon publick occaſions. He was very temperate, 
ſparing, in his diet, and tho* ſometimes he would 
drink freely, yet never to exceſs : He was mode- 
rate in all other pleaſures, and after his firſt re- 
formation, free from all viſible immoralities, and 
ſeem'd to be a great enemy to vice, and a _ 
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of virtue, always taking care to ſuppreſs the for- 1658. 
mer, and encourage the latter. He writ a tole- wy 


rable good hand, and a ſtyle becoming a gentle- 
man, except when he uſed to cant, which, whe- 
ther it was affected or ſincere, I leave others to 
judge. His ſpeeches were for the moſt part am- 
biguous, eſpecially in publick meetings, wherein 
he rather left others to pick out his meaning, 
than told them himſelf; tho' at other times he 
ſufficiently ſnewd he could command his ſtyle ac- 
cording as there was occaſion, and would deliver 
himſelf with ſuch a force and ſtrength of expreſ- 
ſion, that *rwas commonly faid, That every word 
be ſpoke was a thing. He loved men of wit, and 
was a great admirer of muſick, entertaining the 
moſt skilful in that ſcience in his pay and family. 
He reſpected all perſons that excelPd in any art, 
and would procure them to be ſent or brought to 
him. He was very well read in the Greek and 
Roman ſtory ; but 'tis very obvious, that in go- 
verning theſe nations, he ſtudied men more than 
books, ſo that his turn was ſerved in all offices. 
No man was ever better ſerv'd, nor took more 
pains to be ſo: No man more cunningly div'd into 
the manners of men,, and into the tempers of thoſe 
whom he had any thing to do with, nor ſooner 
diſcover*d their talents. . And if he came to hear 
of a man fit for his purpoſe, tho? ever ſo obſcure, 
he ſent for him, and employ'd him; ſuiting the 
employment to the-perſon, and not the perſon to 
the employment ; and upon this maxim in his 
government depended, in a great meaſure, his 
ſucceſs. | 
® He had undoubtedly a wonderful knowledge 
of men, and by his great. penetration could ſoon 
diſcover their abilities and qualifications : An 
ipſtance of which we have in Dr. Calamy's Lite 
of Mr. Howe. He tells us, that Mr. Howe 
having occaſion to come to London, had a mind 
to 
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to hear a ſermon. at W/hite-hall, on the laſt Sun. 
day he deſign'd to ſtay in town, The Protector 
ſeeing him, knew him to be a country miniſter by 


his habit; and diſcerning ſomething more than 


ordinary in his looks, ſent a meſſenger to him, 
deſiring to ſpeak with him aſter the ſervice was 
over. Mr. Howe waiting upon him accordingly, 
the Protector deſir'd him to preach before him 
the next Lord's-day; and told him it was in vain 
to attempt to excuſe himſelf, for that he would 


take no denial. Mr. Howe pleaded, that his peo- 


ple expected him, and would be uneaſy if he ſtaid 
any longer from them: But Cromwell undertook 
to write to them himſelf, and to diſpatch one to 
ſupply his place, which he actually did; and Mr, 
Howe preach'd before him as he was deſir d. .Crom- 
well preſſed him to do the fame a ſecond and a 
third time ; and after much free converſation in 
private, nothing would ſatisfy him but he muſt be 


| his houſhold chaplain ; and he promiſed to take 


care that his place ſhould be ſupply*d at Torring- 
ton to the peoples content, Mr. Howe was high- 
ly reſpected by the Protector, and had a great in- 
tereſt in him; though he was once like to loſe his 
favour, upon the following occaſion (as related by 
the above-mentioned author.) The notion of a 
particular faith in prayer, carry'd even as far as to 
inſpiration itſelf , prevailed much in Cromæpell's 


court; and great pains were taken to cultivate and 


ſupport it. Mr. Howe having heard a ſermon 
from a noted perſon, in defence of this notion, 
reſolv'd the next time his turn came to preach be- 
fore the Protector, to oppoſe ſuch ſpiritual pride 
and confidence. Cromwell heard him with great 
attention ; but would ſometimes knit his brows, 
and diſcover great uneaſineſs. After the ſermon, 
a perſon of diſtinction came to him, and ask'd, if 


he knew what he had done; and ſignified his ap- 


prehenſion, that the Protector would be ſo offended 
at 
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at that diſcourſe, that he would find it a hard mat- 
ter ever to make his peace with him, or ſecure his 
favour for the future: And Mr. Howe himſelf af- 
' eerwards obſerv*d, that Cromwell was cooler in his 
carriage to him than before; tho? he never men- 
tion'd the ſermon to him. —y 
To return to his character : He had a rare fa- 
culty of examining and winding about the minds 
of all, even his enemies, which he could beſet with 
innumerable ſnares and artifices. He often made 
feaſts for the inferior officers of the army, and as 
they were cating, he would order the drums to beat, 
and call in his foot-guards, to fall on and ſnatch off 
the meat from the table before they had half done; 
after which, to make farther diverſion, he would 
proceed to throwing of cuſhions, putting burnin 
coals into their boots and pockets, and a tundred 
ſuch pranks. And when the officers had ſufficient- 
ly tir d themſelves with laughing and ſporting in 
that manner, he would wheedle them to open their 
hearts, and ſo draw from them ſome ſecrets of the 
greateſt moment; while himſelf, ſounding the opi- 
nions of others, artfully conceaPd his own. He 
had an abſolute command over all his paſſions and 
affections, ſo that he could fuit his carriage to all 
companies and occaſions. He would ſometimes be 
very merry and jocund with ſome of the nobility, 
and would then take occaſion to tell them what 
company they had lately kept, and when and 
where they had drank the King and royal family's 
health; adviſing them, when they did it again, 
to do it more privately z and this without the leaſt 
ſign of paſſion, but in a way of mirth and drollery. 
Having entertain'd ſome jealouſy of general Monk 
in Scotland, he, a little before his death, wrote a 
letter to him with his own hand. The body of 
the letter contain'd only ſome general matters re- 
lating to the government; but after his uſual drol- 
ling manner, he ſubjoin'd this by way of poſtſcript, 
x which 
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which was indeed the main occaſion of the letter: 
There be that tell me, that there is à certain cunning 


". \ 


fellow in Scotland called George Monk, who is ſaid 


to lie in wait there to introduce Charles Stuart; 7 
pray uſe your diligence to apprehend him, and ſend 
him up to me. 

ALL allow he was an extraordinary genius, and 
maſter of the moſt refin*d policy; that he had a 
great ſpirit, a wonderful circumſpection and ſaga- 
city, and a moſt magnanimous reſolution, His 
courage and conduct in the field were undoubtedly 
admirable ; he had a greatneſs of foul, which the 
greateſt dangers and difficulties rather animated 
than diſcourag'd ; and his diſcipline and govern- 


ment of the army was in all reſpects ſuch as might 


become the moſt renown'd and accompliſh'd Ge- 
neral. He muſt, ſays the lord Clarendon, have 


% had a wonderful underſtanding in the natures 
* and humours of men, and as great a dexterity | 


. © in applying them, who, from a private and ob- 


&« ſcure birth (tho? of a good family) without inte- 
& reſt or eſtate, alliance or friendſhip, could raiſe 
4 himſelf to ſuch a height, and compound and 
*© knead ſuch oppoſite and contradictory tempers, 
«© humours, and intereſts, into a conſiſtence that 
5 contributed to his deſigns, and to their own de- 
« ſtruction, whilſt himſelf grew inſenſibly power- 
ful enough to cut off thoſe by whom he had 
„ climb'd, in the inſtant that they projected to 
© demoliſh their own building.” 

AMBIT1ovus he certainly was to a very high 
degree, and yet at the ſame time ſeem'd to have a 


* paſſionate regard to the publick good: And if this 


was really the caſe, the former ſeems to have ſo 
far blinded him, as to make him think many things 
were for the publick good which really were not 
ſo: But how far the neceſſity of affairs, and the 
confuſion and unſettled ſtate the nation was then 


in; how far this extraordinary caſe, I ſay, might 


juſtify 
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juſtify ſuch proceedings in ſome inſtances, in order 
to prevent greater confuſions and diſtractions; or 
whether this was really CromwelPs deſign in thoſe 
proceedings, I leave the reader to judge. But what- 
ever cenſure we are to paſs upon his actions of this 
kind, it is allow'd by all, even by his enemies, that 
he perform'd many great and laudable things to the 
honour and advantage of the nation. One of them 
* reckons them up thus: © 1. By Blake he more 


* humbled and ſubdu*d the Algerine, Tripoli and 


* Tunis pirates, than ever any before or ſince did. 
% 2. Weſtminſter-hall was never repleniſh*d with 
“ more learned and upright judges than by him; 
“ nor was juſtice, either in law or equity, in civil 
&* caſes, more equally diſtributed, where he was 
not a party. 3. When the Norway traders re- 
* preſented to him the miſchief and inconvenien- 
& ces of the act of navigation, he, during his time, 
* diſpenſed with it, and permitted the Engliſh to 
* trade to Norway for timber, maſts, pitch, tar, 
* and iron, as before the act: And by a law made 
* in his third parliament, licenſe is given to tranſ- 
e port fiſh in foreign bottoms. 4. Tho? he play'd 
* the fool in making war with Spain, and peace 
* with France, yet he made a more advantageous 
** treaty of commerce for the Engliſh to France, 
than before they had. 5. Tho? he join'd forces 
with the French againſt the Spaniards, yet he 


reſerv'd the ſea- towns conquer'd from the Spa- 


* niard, to himſelf, and ſo had Dunkirk and Mar- 
* dyke deliver'd up to him; and would have had 
“ Oftend, if the gariſon had not cheated both Ma- 
** zarine and him; thereby to be arbitrator over 
the French, as well as Spaniards, when he plea- 


** ſed. 6. Cromwell outvy'd the beſt of our Kings, 
in rendring our laws to the ſubject in the Eng- 


* li tongue: For tho? Edward I. permitted 
** pleading in the Engliſh tongue, yet he went no 
* farther ; whereas Cromwell render'd not only 
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ce the pleadings, but pract ice, and-laws themſelyeg 
into Engliſh.” In ſhort, he apply'd himſelf fa 


induſtriouſly to the buſineſs of the commonwealth, 


and diſcover'd ſuch abilities for managing it, that 
his greateſt enemies acknowledg'd he was not un- 
worthy of the government, if his way to it had 
been juſt and innocent. And he ſhew'd his good 
underſtanding in nothing more, than in ſeeking 


- out capable and worthy men for all employments, 


but more particularly for the courts of law, which 
gave a general ſatisfaction. 

T 1 o he was brave in his perſon, yet he was 
wary in his conduct ; for from the time he was firſt 
declar'd Protector, he always wore a coat of mail 
under his clothes. He was very cautious and re- 
ſerv'd whenever there was occaſion, and in mat- 
ters of greateſt moment truſted none but his ſecre- 
tary Thurloe, and oftentimes not him; an inſtance 
of which the ſecretary usꝰd to tell of himſelf: That 


* he was once commanded by Cromwell to go at 


za certain hour to Gray Inn, and at ſuch a place 
«* deliver a bill of 20, oo0 J. payable to the bearer 
at Genoa, to a man he ſhould find walking in 
& ſuch a habit and poſture as he deſcrib'd him, 
* without ſpeaking a word.” Thurloe did as he 
was order'd, and never knew to his dying-day 
either the perſon or the occaſion. At another time 
the Protector came late at night to Thurloe's office, 
to give him directions about ſomething of great 
importance and ſecreſy; which having done, he 
obſerv'd that Mr. Moreland, one of the clerks, was 
in the room, ſeeming to be aſleep upon his deſk ; 
but ſuſpecting that he might not really be ſo, and 
that he might have over-heard their diſcourſe, he 
preſently drew a-poniard, which he always carried 
under his coat, and would have diſpatch'd him 
upon the ſpot, if Thurloe had nor earneſtly in- 


treated him to deſiſt, and aſſur'd him, that More- 
land having ſat up two nights together, was now 


certainly fait aſleep, 0 
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No Prince ſeem'd to be maſter of ſo much, and 


fo particular intelligence as Cromtvell; of which I 
have given ſome remarkable inſtances in the fore- 
going hiſtory, and ſhall here add one more, as 
wonderful as any of the reſt : A gentleman who 
had ſerv'd the late King, deſir'd leave of the Pro- 
tector to travel, and obtain'd it, on condition he 
ſhould not ſee Charles Stuart. Accordingly arriving 

at Cologn, he ſent to deſire of the King that he might 
wait on him by night, which was agreed to. And 
when he had fully diſcours'd of the buſineſs he came 
about, he took leave, having receiv'd a letter which 
he ſew'd within the crown of his hat. Upon his 
return to England, he came with confidence to the 
Protector; and being ask'd by him, F he had 
pundtually perform'd his promiſe ? he anſwer'd, that 
he had: But, ſaid his Highneſs, ho was it that 


put out the candles when you ſpoke to Charles Stuart? 


The gentleman was ſtartled at this unexpected 
"queſtion 3 and the Protector farther demanding, 
What be ſaid to him, he anſwer'd, Nothing at all, 
Did he not ſend a letter by you then ? ſaid Cromwell z 
and the gentlemen denying that alſo, Cromwell 
took his hat, and having found the letter, ſent 
him immediately to the Tower. 

Hs maintaining the honour of the nation in all 
foreign parts, gratify'd the temper which is very 
natural to Engli/bmen. Of this he was fo careful, 
that tho* he was not a crown'd head, yet his am- 
baſſadors had all the reſpects and honours paid 
them, which our Kings ambaſſadors ever had. He 
would ſay, That the dignity of the crown was upon 
the account of the nation, of which the King was only 
the repreſentative bead; and therefore the nation be- 


ing ſtill the ſame, he wwould have the ſame reſpect paid 


to bis miniſters, And *tis very obſervable, that 
Lockhart, CromzvelPs ambaſſador in France, and 


governour of Dunkirk, told Biſhop Burnet, T hat 


when he was ſent afterwards ambaſſador by King 
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| Charles, be found"he had nothing of 'that ard ar 


' was paid him in Cromwell's time. 


Tux regard he had to the commerce of the na- 
tion, his care to protect it from foreign inſults, and 
ſpeedy method of obtaining ſatisfaction and repa- 
ration for injured merchants, appears by the fol- 
lowing remarkable inſtance: An Engliſh merchant- 
ſnip was taken in the chops of the channel, carried 
into St. Maloes, and there confiſcated upon ſome 
groundleſs pretence. As ſoon as the maſter of the 
ſhip got home, he preſented a petition to the Pro- 
tector in council, ſetting forth his caſe, and pray- 
ing for redreſs. Upon hearing the petition, the 
Protector told his council, he would take that affair 

upon himſelf, and order'd the man to attend him 
next morning. He examin'd him ſtrictly as to all 
the circumſtances of his caſe, and finding, by his 


anſwers, that he was a plain honeſt man, and that 


he had been concern'd in no unlawful trade, he 
ask'd him, if he could go to Paris with a letter? 
The man anſwer'd he could. Well then, ſays the 
Protector, prepare for your journey, and come to 
me to-morrow morning, He accordingly went, and 
Cromwell gave him a letter to Cardinal Mazarine, 
and told him he mult ſtay but three days for an 
anſwer. The anſwer I mean, ſays he, is, the full 
value of what you might have made of your ſhip 
and cargo; and tell the Cardinal, that if it is not 
paid you in three days, you have expreſs orders 
from me to return home. The man did as he was 
directed, and upon the Cardinal's ſhuffling with 
him, return'd as he was order'd. As ſoon as the 
Protector ſaw him, he ask'd him if he had got his 
money ? And upon his anſwering, he had not, the 
Protector faid to him, then leave your direction 
with my ſecretary, and you ſhall ſoon hear from 
me. Tho' there was a French miniſter reſiding 
here, Cromwell did not ſo much as acquaint him 


with the affair, but immediately ſent a man of war, 
or 
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or two to the channel, with orders to ſeize 
French ſhip they could meet with. Accordingly 
they return'd in a few days with two or three French 
prizes, which the Protector order'd to be immedi- 
ately ſold, and out of the produce, he paid the mer- 
chant what he demanded for his ſhip and cargo. 
Then he ſent for the French miniſter, gave him an 
account of what had happen'd, and told him there 
was a balance, which, if he pleas'd, ſhould be paid 
in to him, to the end that he might deliver it to 
thoſe of his countrymen, who were the owners of 
the French ſhips that had been ſo taken and ſold. 
FE Princes ever bore their character higher up- 
on all occaſions than our Protector, eſpecially in his 
treaties with crown'd heads. And *tis a thing with- 
out example that's related by one of the beſt in- 
form'd hiſtorians of the age, namely, Puffendorf, 


in his Life of the Elector of Brandenburg, That in 


CromwelPs league with France againſt Spain, he 
would not allow the French King to call himſelf 
King of France, but King of the French; whereas 
he took to himſelf not only the title of Protector 
of England, but likewiſe of France : And which is 
yet more ſurprizing, in the inſtrument of the trea- 
ty, the Protector's name was put before the French 
King's. France indeed was then under a minori- 
ty, and was not arriv*d to that power and greatneſs, 
which it afterwards attain'd to; towards which our 
Protector contributed not a little, by that alliance 
with France againſt Spain, which 1s generally rec- 
kon'd the ſalſeſt ſtep he ever made, with reſpect to 
the repoſe of Europe, and for which he has been high- 
ly reflefted on. But I ſhall here ſet down, in his be- 
half, what Sir William Temple writes concerning him 
on this occaſion, in the third part of his Memoirs. 
© CARDINAL Mazarine, ſays that author, hav- 
ing ſurmounted his own dangers, and the diffi- 
e culties incident to a minority, purſu'd the plan 
left him by his predeceſſor (viz. Cardinal Rich- 
CER lieu ;) 
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& Jien ;) and by his meaſures taken with Crom- 
c gell, and the aſſiſtance, of an immortal body of 
«©6000 brave Engliſh, which, by agreement, were 
sto be continually recruited, he made ſuch a pro- 
e preſs in Flanders, that Cromwell ſoon perceiv'd 
<< the balance turn'd, and was grown too heavy on 
„the French ſide : Whereupon he difpatch'd a 
* gentleman privately to Madrid, to propoſe there 
„ a change of his treaty with France, into one 
«© with Spain; by which he would draw his forces 
© over into their ſervice, and make them 10000, 
<< to be continually recruited, upon condition their 
5 firſt action ſhould be to beſiege Calais, and 
«© when taken, to put it into his hands. The per- 
<< ſon {ent upon this errand, was paſt the Pyrenees, 
*© when he was overtaken by the news of Crom- 
«6 ewelPs' death: Whereupon Mazarine having not 
only loſt his ſtrongeſt ſupport in Handers, but 
obſerv'd how his deſign would never be ſerv'd 
* by any meaſures he could take with England, 
however it ſhould be govern'd, reſolv'd upon a 
peace with Spain, and made it at the Pyrenees.” 

CROMYFEL Ls influence was ſo great in 
France, that the Cardinal durſt not deny him any 
thing ; which he took very hard, and complain'd 
of to thoſe he could be free with. He one day 
made a viſit to Madam Turenne, and when he took 
his leave of her, ſhe, as ſhe was wont to do, be- 
ſought him to continue gracious to the churches. 


Upon which Mazarine told her, That he knew 


„not how to behave himſelf, If he advis'd the 
King to puniſh and ſuppreſs their inſolence, 
* Cromwell threaten'd him to join with the Spa- 
„ niard; and if he ſhew'd any favour to them, at 
** Rome they accounted him an Hererick,” Twas 
ſaid, that the Cardinal would change countenance, 
when he heard Cromwell! nam'd ; ſo that it paſsd 
into a proverb in France, That he was not fo much 
afraid of the devil as of Oliver Cromwell. | 

SPAIN 
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SPAIN dreaded him, and courted his friend- 
ſhip, as much as France, tho? the latter prevaiPd. 
When the Spani/þ ambaſſador was inform'd, that 


the fleet under Penn and Venables was gone towards | 


the Weſt-Indies, and that the ſtorm was likely td 
fall upon ſome of his maſter's territories, he appli- 
ed himſelf to the Protector, to know whether he 
had any juſt ground of complaint againſt the King 
his maſter ; if ſo, if he was ready to give him 
all poſſible ſatisfaction. The Protector demanded 
a liberty to trade to the Spaniſh Weſt- Indies, and the 
repeal of 'the laws of the Inquiſition : To which 
the ambaſſador reply*d, That his maſter had but two 
eyes, and that he would have him to put them both 
out at once. 

THE States of Holland ſo dreaded him, that they 
were very careful to give him no manner of um- 
brage : And when at any time the King or his 
brothers came to ſee their ſiſter, the Princeſs of 
Orange, within a day or two they us'd to fend a 
deputation to acquaint them, that Cromwell had 
oblig*d them to give them no harbour. When 
King Charles was ſeeking for a pretext for a war 
with the Dutch, in 1672, he made this one, 
That they ſuffered ſome of his rebellious ſubjects 
to live in their country. Borel their ambaſſador 
anſwer'd, That it was a maxim of long ſtanding 
among them, not to enquire upon what account 
ſtrangers came to live in their dominions, but to 
entertain them all, unleſs they had been guilty of 
conſpiring againſt the perſons of Princes. The 
King thereupon telling him, how they had us'd 
him and his brothers, the ambaſſador with much 
ſimplicity anſwer'd, Alas, Sir, that was another 
thing : Cromwell was a great man, and made him- 
ſelf be fear d both by land and ſea, To which the 
King reply'd, [ll make myſelf be fear'd too in my 
turn. But, as is obſerv'd, he was ſcarce as good 


as his word, 
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| 2 not offend him. And all 7aly trembled at 


His mag- . 
mificent 
Iying in 


his name, and ſeem'd under a pannick fear as long 
as he liv'd. When admiral Blake ſail'd into the 
Mediterranean, the city of Rome, and all the Pope's 
territories were greatly alarm'd; and the terror of 


the people was ſuch, that publick proceſſions were 


made, and the Hoſt was expoſed forty hours, to 
avert the wrath of heaven, and prevent | Blake's 
attacking the dominions of the church. And in- 
deed we are told, that Cromwell uſed to ſay, That 
bis ſhips in the Mediterranean ſhould viſit Civita 
Vecchia, and the found of his cannon ſhould be beard 
in Rome. But in the midſt of this power and 
grandeur, death put an end to all his high projects 
and daring deſigns. 

I ſhall now finiſh this ne with a particular ac- 
count of the magnificent funeral of this great man. 
The corps, at leaſt in appearance, was on the 26th 
of September at night, privately remov'd from 
Whitehall in a mourning hearſe, attended by his 
domeſtick ſervants, to Somerſet-houſe. A few days 
after, his effigy was, with great ſtate and magni- 
ficence, expos'd openly, multitudes daily flocking 
to ſee the ſight, which appear'd in this order. 
The firſt room was wholly hung with black ; at 
the upper end of which, was plac'd a cloth and 
chair of ſtate, In like manner. were the ſecond 
and third rooms, all having ſcutcheons very thick 
upon the walls, and guards gf partizans for people 
to paſs throꝰ. The fourth room was compleatly 
hung with black velvet, the ceiling being alſo co- 
ver'd with the ſame. Here lay the effigy under 
a noble canopy of black velvet, apparell'd in the 
moſt magnificent robes, lac'd with gold, and furr'd 
with ermines, with a ſcepter in one hand, and 4 
globe in the other, and a ſword hanging by its 


fide, and a rich cap on the head, ſuitable to the 


robes, 
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robes. Behind the head was placed a chair and 
cuſhion of tifſu*d gold, in which lay an imperial 
crown, beſet with diamonds and other precious 
ſtones. The bed of ſtate on which the effigy lay, 
was cover'd with a large pall of black velvet, un- 
der which was a Holland ſheet, born up by fix 
ſtools cover'd with cloth of gold. The bed was 
inclos'd with rails and balaſters, and, beſides ſo- 
lemn mourners, ſurrounded with banners, banrols, 
and all kinds of trophies of military honours. 
Within the rails ſtood eight filver candleſticks 
about five foot high, with white wax-tapers ſtand- 
ing in them, of three foot long. At each corner 
of the rails was erected an upright pillar, which 
| bore on their tops lions and dragons, holding in 
their paws ſtreamers crowned. The effigy having 
for ſome weeks continued in this poſture, on the 
firſt of November was remov'd into the great hall, 
where with new ornaments and ceremony it was 
plac'd, ſtanding upon an aſcent under a cloth of 
ſtate, with the imperial crown upon the head. 
Four or five hundred candles ſet in flat ſhining 
candleſticks, were ſo plac'd round near the root 
of the hall, that the light they gave ſeem'd like 
the rays of the ſun ; by all which his late High- 
neſs was repreſented as now in a ſtate of glory. 


Havi remain'd thus till the 23d of Novem- His pom- 
ber, the waxen effigy of the Protector, with the _ 
crown on his head, ſword by his ſide, globe and 


ſcepter in his hands, was plac'd in a ſtately open 
chariot, cover'd all over with black velvet, and 
drawn by ſix horſes cover'd with the ſame, both 
chariot and horſes being adorn'd with plumes and 
other ornaments. The ſtreets from Somerſet- Houſe 
to Weſtminſter- Abby, were guarded on both ſides 
of the way by ſoldiers in new red coats and black 
buttons, with their enſigns wrapp'd in cypreſs. 


The proceſſion was in the following manner: F * 
| (9 
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of all went a marſbal attended by his deputy, and 


thirteen more on horſe-back, to clear the way : 


After theſe follow'd the poor men of Weſtminſter 
by two and two, in mourning gowns and hoods ; 


- and next to them, the ſervants of thoſe perſons of 


quality that attended the funeral. Then came the 
Protector's late domeftick ſervants, with his barge- 
men and watermen, follow'd by the - ſervants of 
the Lord-mayor - and Sheriffs of London; after 
whom follow'd the gentlemen attendants on fo 
reign ambaſſadors and publick miniſters. After 
theſe march'd the poor knights of Windſor in 
gowns and hoods; then the clerks, ſecretaries, 
and officers of the army, admiralty, treaſury, 
navy, and exchequer; next, the commiſſioners of 
the exciſe, of the army, and committee of the 
navy. Then march'd the commiſſioners for ap- 
probation of preachers, and behind them, all the 
officers, meſſengers, and clerks belonging to the 
privy-council, and both houſes of parliament, ' 
Next in order follow'd his Jate Highnefs's phy- 
ſicians, the head officers of the army, the 
officers and aldermen of London, the maſters 
of Chancery, and the Protector's council at law; 
the judges of admiralty, judges in Wales, and ma- 
ſter of requeſts; the barons of the exchequer, | 
Judges of both benches, and the Lord-mayor of 
London ; the perſons ally'd in blood to the Pro- 
tector, and the members of the late Other Houſe ; 
the publick miniſters of foreign princes, the Dutch 
ambaſſador alone, having his train held up by four 
gentlemen ; then the Portugal ambaſſador, and the 
French ambaſſador in like manner; the lords 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal, the commiſſioners 
of the treaſury, and his Highneſs's privy- council. 
Theſe ali mov'd in a ſolemn and pompous pro- 
ceſſion, cach diviſion or company being diſtin- 


Buiſh'd by drums, trumpets, banners, and led 


horſes, 
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horſes. Then came the chariot with the effigy, 
on each ſide of which were ſix banrols born by 
ſeveral perſons; and likewiſc ſeveral pieces of the 
Protector's armour, carry'd by eight officers of 
| the army, attended by the heralds, Next went 
garter, principal Ring at arms, attended by a gen- 
tleman on each hand bare-headed; and then came 
the chief mourner : After which follow'd the horſe 
of honour, in very rich trappings embroider'd on 
crimſon velvet, and adorn'd with white, red, 
and yellow plumes, being led by the maſter of the 
horſe. The rear of this noble ſhew was brought 
up by the protector's guard of halberdiers, the 
warders of the Tower, and troop of horſe. The 
effigy being brought in this manner to the weſt 
end of the Abby church, was taken from the cha- 
riot by ten gentlemen, and carried through the 
church under a canopy of ſtate up to the eaſt end, 
where it was plac'd in a moſt magnificent ſtructure 
built for that purpoſe, to remain for a certain time 
expos'd to publick view. 
AFTER all, as the Author of che Compleat The place 
Hiſtory of England obſerves in his notes, it remains |: _— 
a queſtion, where his body was really buried : It in, 
was, ſays he, in appearance, in Weſtminſter- Abby; 
ſome report it was carried below bridge, and 
thrown into the Thames; but *tis moſt probable 
that *rwas buried in Na/ehy Field. This account, 
continues he, is given, as averr'd, and ready to 
be depos'd, if occaſion requir'd, by Mr. Barłſtead, 
ſon to Barkſtead the regicide, who was about fifteen 
years old at the time of CromwelPs death: That 
& the ſaid Barkſtead his father, being lieutenant of 
& the Tower, and a great confident of CromwelPs, 
did, among ather ſuch confidents, in the time 
5 of his illneſs, defire to know where he would 
+ be bury'd: To which the Protector anſwer'd, 
6 here he bad obtain'd the greateſt victory and 


* glory, 
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tc glory, and as nigh the ſpot as could be gueſsd 

&« where the heat of the action was, viz. in the 

field at Naſeby, Com Northampton. Which ac- 
* cordingly was thus perform'd : At midnight, 
* ſoon after his death, the body (being firſt em- 
5 balm'd and wrapt in a laden coffin) was in a 
„ hearſe convey'd to the ſaid field, Mr. Barkftead 
© himſelf attending, by order of his father, cloſe 
* to the hearſe: Being come to the field, they 
* found, about the midſt of it, a grave dug 


about nine foot deep, with the green ſod 


carefully laid on one fide, and the mould on 
„the other; in which the coffin being put, the 


o©* grave was inſtantly fill'd up, and the green ſod 


< laid exactly flat upon it, care being taken that 
the ſurplus mould ſhould be clean remov'd. 
Soon after the like care was taken that the 
<< field ſhould be entirely plough'd up, and it 
vas ſown three or four years ſucceſſively with 
* corn.“ Several other material circumſtances, 


ſays the fore-mention'd author, the faid Mr. 
| Barkſtead (who now frequents Richard's coffee- 


houſe within Temple-Bar) relates, too long to be 
here inſerted. | 

Ix is, 1 think, pretty certain, that Oliver's 
corpſe was not really interr'd in Weſtminſter- Abby 
and conſequently, that it was not his body that 
was afterwards taken up and hang'd at Tyburn 
for his: But whether this account of its being 
buried in Naſeby Field, or the other of its being 
ſunk in the Thames, is moſt probable, I cannot 


ſay. What is faid for the former, we have ſeen ; 


and the other was related by a Gentlewoman 
who attended Oliver in his laſt ſickneſs, as we 
are told by the author of the Hiſtory of England 
during the Reigns of the Royal Houſe of Stuart. 
She told him, that the day after the Protector's 


death, it was conſulted how to diſpoſe of his 


corple ; when it was concluded, that W 
the 
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| the malice of the cavaliers, it /was moſt certain 
they would inſult the body of their moſt dreadful 
enemy, if ever it ſhould be in their power; to 
prevent which, it was reſolv'd to wrap it up in 
lead, to put it on board a barge, and fink it in 
the deepeſt part 6f the Thames: which was un- 
dertaken and perform'd by two of his near re- 
lations, and ſome truſty ſoldiers, the following 


ben the DEATH of 
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= E muſt reſign ! heav'n his great foul 

a. | does claim * 

N 7; $ InStorms as loud as his immortal fame: 
is dying groans, his laſt breath, ſhake 

RR ourille, 

And trees uncut fall for his fun'ral pile: 

About his palace their broad roots are toſt 

Into the air : So Romulus was loſt : 

New Rome in ſuch a tempeſt miſs'd her King, 


And from obeying, tell to worſhipping, _ 
ON 


A POE M. 

O Oeta's top thus Hercules lay dead. 
With ruin'd oaks and pines about bim ſpread 3 
Thoſe his laſt fury from the mountain rent: 

Our dying hero, from the continent 
Rayiſh'd whole towns, and forts from Spariardsreft, 
As his lat legacy to ee left. 


Tur ocean, which fo Jong. our hopes confin'd, | 

Cou'd give no limits to his vaſter mind : 1 

Our bounds enlargement was his lateſt toil ; | 
Nor hath he left us pris'ners to our ifle : | 

Under the tropick is our language ſpoke, - 

And part of Flanders hath receiv*d our yoke. 


FRom civil broils he did us diſengage ; | 
Found nobler objects for our martial rage : | 
And with wiſe conduct, to his country ſhow'd | | 
The ancient way of conquering abroad. 


UNGRATEFUL then, if we no tears 8 | | 
To him that gave us peace and empire too! | 
Princes that fear'd him, grieve, concern'd to ſee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. | 
Nature herſelf took notice of his death, 

And, ſighing, ſwell'd the ſea with ſuch a breath, | 
That to remoteſt ſhores her billows roll'd, - | 
Th'approaching fate of their great ruler told. | 
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APPENDIX, 


CONTAINING 


Some Account of the PROTECTOR: 
CHILDREN, and of the State of Affairs till 
the KING's RESTORATION. 


cCbard and Henry. Oliver died young. Ri- 
chard married Dorothy eldeſt daughter of 
Richard Major, Eſq; of Hurſlyin Hamp- 


ſhire; where he liv'd a private life during the grea- 


teſt part of his father's government; but towards 
the latter end of it, he was ſent for by him to come 
to court, and made one of his privy council, and 
ſoon after was choſen by the univerſity of Oxford to 
be their chancellor, with which honour he was ve- 
ry ſolemnly inſtall'd at Vhiteball. He was ſaid to 
be nominated by his father for his ſucceſſor, tho? the 
truth of it was very much queſtioned ; and *twas 
thought he never defign'd him for it, having ſcarce 
made any ſtep towards training him up to it. How- 
ever, upon his father's death, he was ſolemnly 
proclaim'd Protector all over England, Sc. in the 
following form of words: 

* WHEREAS it hath pleaſed the moſt wile God, 
ein his providence, to take out of this world the 
&« moſt ſerene and renowned Oliver, late Lord 
© ProteCtorof this commonwealth : And his High- 
e neſs having in his life-time, according to the 
Humble Petition and Advice, declared and ap- 
1 nn the moſt noble and illuſtrious the Lord 

mY &© Richard, 


HE Protector had three ſons, Oliver, Ri. 
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&« Richard, eldeſt ſon of his ſaid late Highneſs, to 
<&. ſucceed him in the government of theſe nations: 


We therefore of the privy council, together 
* with-the Lord- mayor, aldermen and citizens of 


r London, the officers of the army, and numbers 


ce of other principal gentlemen, do now hereby, 


<* with one full voice and conſent of tongue and 
<« heart, publiſh and declare the ſaid noble and il- 


luſtrious Lord Richard to be rightfully Prote- 


« ctor of this commonwealth of England, Scotland 
e and Ireland, and the dominions and territories 
e thereunto belonging; to whom we acknowledge 


* all fidelity and conſtant obedience, according 
ce to law, andthe ſaid Humble Petition and Advice, 


<« with all hearty,and humble affections, beſeech- 


ing the Lord, by whom Princes rule, to bleſs. 


him with long life, and theſe nations with peace 
“ and happineſs under his government.“ 
RICHARD was congratulated hereupon by 
addrefles from all parts of the three kingdoms, de- 
claring their reſolutions to ſtand by him with their 
lives and fortunes. But the officers of the army 
being divided among themſelves, and the repub- 
lican party in particular labouring to undetermine 
him, and reſtore their beloved commonwealth, he 
found himſelf neceſſitated to call a Parliament. A 
Parliament was accordingly ſummoned, which Ri- 


chard met on the 27th of January, with the fame - 


ſtate that the Engliſb Monarchs and his Father had 
done before him. They had not fat long be- 
fore great differences and contentions aroſe between 
them and the army; ſo that the officers being in- 
formed that ſome votes were paſs'd in oppoſition 
to their deſigns, immediately ſent Fleetwood, and 
Deſborough to the Protector, to adviſe him forth- 
with to diſſolve the parliament. Fleetwood alledg'd, 
That if this were not preſently done, the nation would 
certainly be — 2 in blood, Deſborough, who 
was of a rougher temper, told him, *Twas impoſ- 
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Able for bim to keep both Parliament and Army bis 
Friends ; and defired him to chuſe whith he would 


prefer : I be diſſolved the Parliament out of hand, 
be bad the Army at his devotion; if be ref? that, 
he believ d the Army would quickly pull bim out of 


Whitehall, On the other hand, many members 


aſſur'd him, that the Parliament would continue 


firm to him, if he would but adhere to them: 


Some officers of the Army likewiſe, as Ingoldſby, 
Whalley, Gough, and Howard, offer'd to by 
him againſt thoſe who were called the General 
Council of the Army ; and Howard in particular 
earneſtly preſs'd him to exert himſelf by ſome vi- 
gorous action, ſuch as ſupported his father's autho- 
rity to the laſt : Jon are Cromwell's ſon, ſaid he, 
ſhew yourſelf wort hy of that name: This buſineſs re- 
quires. a bold ſtrote, ſupported by a good band; do 
not ſuffer yourſelf to be daunted, and my head ſhall 
anſwer for the conſequence. Fleetwood, Lambert, 
Deſborough, and Vane, are the contrivers of this; 
T will rid you of them; do but ſtand by me, and ſe- 
cond my zeal with your name. Richard anſwer'd, 
That he did not love blood ; and being a man of an 
itreſolute temper, was at laſt prevail'd on by the 

oppoſite party to diſſolve the Parliament. 
 Havine got rid of the Parliament, the council 
of officers were for laying Richard aſide too; and 
ſo they reftor*d the remnant of the Long-Parlia- 
ment, which Oliver had ejected, to their ſeats 
again; and Richard, after a reign of about ſeven 
months and twenty days, return'd to his former 
private life. When he was quitting his palace of 
Whitehall, he order'd his ſervants to be very care- 
ful of two old trunks which ſtood in his wardrobe. , 
The men wonder'd at this; and one of his friends 
hearing him enquire very earneſtly after them, afk*d 
him what was in them that made him fo much 
concern*d about them? My, no leſs, ſaid Richard, 
than the lives and fortunes of all the good people of 
| England; 
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England ; meaning the numberleſs addreſſes that 


were preſented to him, 
Tx x Long Parliament having fat about five 
months, were again put down by the ambitious 


Lambert ; and about three months after were again 


reſtor'd, by means of the ſoldiers revolting from 
their leaders, and declaring for the Parliament, and 


the interpoſition of general Monk, who now march*d 


out of Scotland, and finding the ſpirit of the peo- 
ple generally run that way, reſtor'd the ſecluded 
members alſo to their ſeats again, This made ſuch 
an alteration in this aſſembly, that they ſoon diſ- 
foly'd themſelves, having order'd a new Parliament 
to be ſummon'd ; which Parliament meeting on 
April 25, 1660, in about. a month's time brought 
in the KING, © 

TAI Lord Clarendon tells the following ſtory 


of Richard Cromwell : That ſoon after the King's 


reſtoration, he found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
retiring into France; and having continu'd ſome 
years in obſcurity at Paris, upon the firſt rumour 
of a war like to break out between England and 
France, he thought fit to leave that kingdom, and 
remove to Geneva. Taking his journey thither by 
Bourdeaux, and thro' the province of Languedoc, he 
went thro* Pezenas, a town belonging to the Prince 
of Conti, then Governor of Languedoc, who made 
his reſidence there, Staying ſome time in this place, 
he happen'd to meet with an old acquaintance of 
his father's, and his party; who told him, That 
the Prince of Conti expected all ſtrangers who came 
10 that town to wait on him, and that he treated 
all, particularly the Engliſh, with great civility; 
that he need not be known, but that himſelf would 
inform the Prince that another Engliſh gentleman was 
paſſing thre the town, who would be glad to have the 
honour of kiſſing his hand. The Prince, as his man- 
ner was, receiv'd him very civilly ; and began to 
diſcourſe with him about the Exgliſb affairs, aſking 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral queſtions) about the King, and whether all 
quietly ſubmitted to his government; and in the 
end ſaid, Mell, that Oliver, tho be was a traitor 
aud a villain, was à brave man, had great parts, 

eat courage, and was worthy is command; but that 
14 ey that . coxcomb and polſron, was ſurel ly the 
baſeſt fellow alive ; what is become of that fool ? How 


Wal it poſſible he could be ſuch @ ſat He anſwer'd, 


That he was betray d by thoſe he maſt truſted, and who. 
bad been. moſt obliged by bis father; and fo having, 
no great pleaſure of his viſit, ſoon. took his leave, 
and the next morning left the town, And about 
two days after, the Nine came to know that it 
was Richard himſelf, whom he had talk'd to after, 
that manner. Richard ſome years before the 


death of King Charles II. return'd to England, 


and having lived to a great age, as a remarkable 
example of the ſecurity of innocence, and the in- 
ſtability of human greatneſs, he died at Cheſount 
in Hertfordſhire, in the year 1712. 
OLIYVER's third ſon, Henry, married Eliza- 
beth, eldeſt daughter of Sir Francis Ruſſel of Chip- 
penbam in Cambride ſhire, and was by his father 


made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; where his deport- 


ment rendered him very popular, and he managed 
the government with ſo much diſcretion, that in 
a ſmall time he brought that diſorder'd nation in- 
to the moſt hopeful condition of a flouriſhing ſtate: 

But being call'd away by the Long Parliament, up- 
on his brother's ſubmiſſion, he would not offer to 
reſiſt, but quietly laid down his charge. And thus 


ended the majeſty and glory of the Cromwell family, 


which had made, not only its own, but all Wb. 


bouring nations to tremble. 


Tu E Protector had four daughters, Bridget, E- 
lizabeth, Mary, and Frances. Bridget was married. 
firſt to Henry Ireton, whom Cromwell left his de- 
puty in Ireland, and of whom ſo much has been 


laid i in the former part of this hiſtory , and he dy- 


ing, 
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ing, ſhe was afterwards married to lieutenant- ge- 
neral Fleetwood. - ' Elizabeth was married to Mr. 
— Cleypole, and dy'd a little before her father: 


bitelock ſays ſhe was a lady of excellent parts, 


dear to her parents, civil to all perſons, and cour- 
teous and friendly to all gentlemen of her acquain- 


tance'z and that her death did much grieve her fa- 


ther. Mary, his third daughter was married to 
Thomas lord viſcount Fauconberg, afterwards created 
Earl by King William: She, had the character of a 
wiſe and worthy woman, and was thought more 
likely to have maintain'd the poſt than either of 
her brothers; whence it is commonly faid, That 
thoſe who wore'breethes, deſerved Petticoats better; 
but if thoſe in Pelticoats (meaning her) had been in 
breeches, they would have held faſter. Frances, the 
youngeſt daughter, was married firſt to Mr. Ro- 
bert Rich, grandſon and heir of the Earl of Var. 
wick; and after wards to Sir John Ruſſel of Cbip- 
penbam in Cambridęſbire: She was alſo a very 
worthy perſon. *Tis of her that the following ſto- 
ry is told, by the author of the Hiſtory of England 

during the reign of the Royal Houſe of Stuart : 
THar Mr. Jeremy White, one of Oliver's do- 
meſtick chaplains, a ſprightly man, and a top wit 
of his court, made his addreſſes to the ſaid lady 
Frances, who did not much diſencourage him. 
But Cromwell being told of it, obliged the perſon 
who told him to be upon the watch; who hunting 
Ferry White, as he was commonly called, to the 
lady's chamber, ran immediately to tell the Pro- 
tector of it. Oliver in a rage haſtening thither, 
found Ferry on his knees kiſſing the lady's hand, 
or having juſt kiſsd it; and aſk'd him what was 
the meaning of that poſture before his daughter 
Frank ? White, with much preſence of mind, faid, 
May it pleaſe your Highneſs, I have a long time 
courted that young gentlewoman there, my lady's wo- 
man, and cannot prevail ; 1 was therefore bu mbly 
praying 
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decor turning to the young woman, ſaid, What's 
be meaning of Ibis, buſſy ? ous do you refuſe the 

honour Mr. White would do you? He is my friend, 
and 1 expect you ſhould treat bm, as ſuch. My lady's 
woman deſiring nothing more, anſwer'd, If My. 


White intends me that honour, I ſhall nor be againf 
him. Say ſt thou ſo, reply'd Cromwell, call Good- 
win; this buſineſs ſball be done preſently, before I go 
cut of the room. Ferry, being gone too far to go 
back, they were — and the Protector gave 
the young woman 500 J. for her portion; which, 
with what ſhe had ſav'd before, made Mr. White 
eaſy in his circumſtances, but in one thing, which 
was, that he never loved his wife, nor ſhe him, tho? 
they lived together near fifty years afterwards. The 
abovemention'd author ſays he knew them both, 
and heard this ſtory told when Mrs. White was by, 
who did not contradict it, but acknowledg'd there 


was /omething in it. 


